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A Shrine of Patriotic Interest 


It is well that on the recurring anniversaries of the birth- 
day of the Father of His Country, the attention of our 
citizens, especially those of the younger generation, should 
be called anew to the scenes and events of that great life. 

A historical shrine connected with the life of George 
Washington, second in interest only to Mount Vernon itself, 
although much less generally known and visited, is the 
home of Mary Washington, mother of the First President, 
situated at Fredericksburg, Va. This unpretentious but not 


which evidently was the time that he and his sister Betty 
moved their mother and she took possession of this house, in 
which she lived for fourteen years, until her death on Aug. 
25, 1789. 

It was in this house that Mary Washington received the 
courier sent by General Washington to tell her of the vic- 
tory at Trenton. It was here that Washington came after 
the battle of Yorktown, with the French and American 
officers, and his mother received him with thanksgiving 





Home of 
Mary Wash- 
ington, 
Fredericks- 
burg, 
Virginia 


A striking 
example 

of the 
durability 
of wood 
construction 








unattractive Colonial cottage, built of pine, yellow poplar 
and oak cut from the then nearby virgin forest, was the 
home of Mary Washington from March, of 1775, until 
August, of 1789. 

Records show that the ground upon which the house 
stands was bought by George Washington on Sept. 18, 
1772. His intention was to move his mother into town 
from her home on the Rappahannock opposite Fredericks- 
burg, but tradition says that she refused to come until war 
was imminent. An entry in Washington's diary in March, 
1775, indicates that he was in Fredericksburg for three days, 





after his absence of nearly seven years. And here, on 
March 12, 1789, Washington came to bid what proved to 
be a last farewell to his mother following his election as the 
first President of the nation. 

The house is now the property of the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, which has cared for 
it for the last thirty years. 

Through gifts and donations of early American furniture 
and relics the house has been furnished much as it was when 
occupied by Mary Washington. Although but little of the 


criginal furniture remains most of it is of the same period. 
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Better Values 











Ingham R. Seward Warehouse, Houston, Texas. 


Assured by SPECIALISTS “LAMELLA” 





The above photo will give you an idea (PATENTED ) 
of the fine —— we = ship- Trussless ARCH ROOFS 

ing to our hundreds of regular cus- 
coos If you are not now numbered Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 
among them, you are overlooking a re- Not an inch of waste aon -—~ . savor gh ents roof. 
i E i e our Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. nobstructed floors, no columns, 
Se ae ee etary —no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 


thing in Cypress Lumber. 


without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 











For full information write 
Gregertsen Brothers Co. LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
‘ ° 45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
% $ Mi : IRO, ILL. 1007 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 
Verde end Planing Mille: CA - LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















ANSWER 


This Question 


and INCREASE YOUR PROFITS/ 


What is a nail for, anyway? Why 
it’s to hold boards together. Then, 
holding power should be one of the 


important qualities to look for in a 
nail, shouldn’t it? 


Tests made by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory show that the 8 D Stronach 
Special Nail driven to a depth of 134 inches 
has nearly 8% more holding power than 
an 8 D Common Wire Nail driven to a 
depth of 2 inches. 


In the average house scores of Boards 
are ordinarily split with the pointed nails, 
and water seeps in and premature deter- 
ioration results. 


If you are interested in a connection which will 
rapidly grow more valuable with each year. Write us. 


Bear in mind the 
Non-Splitting Features Greater Holding Power 
Saving in Material Lower Cost Per Nail. 


These are the reasons why the sales of 
theStronach Nails are growing so rapidly. 
A single demonstration by a 
dealer starts a local demand 
among contractors, carpen: 
ters and builders which de- 
velops fast. 


Frankly, we want the best 
dealers to handle our nails. 
We're interested in sound 
growth rather than mushroom 
growth. Our proposition is at- 
tractive and we want to say that 
every dealer who inquires will be 
honestly considered and cour- 
teously treated. 










Unretouched 
Photograph 


This illustra- 
tion is an actual 
photograph—and 
you know the 
camera always 
tells the truth. But we don’t want 
you to get the idea that Stronach 


Stronach Nail Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. iby leat hose SBT a 


the splitting. 
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~£AY WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Prospective Demand for Lumber in 1929 


LSEWHERE in this paper are presented the results of a 
. preliminary survey of the probable requirements of lumber 
during 1929. This survey is a part of the statistical service 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which when 
in full operation is designed to provide the foundation for an intelli- 
gent production program for the industry. The figures given are 
comparative for 1928 and 1929 by percentages. In the greater part 
of the country an increase in demand is in prospect, and while in 
most instances the increase in demand is not large, it is substantial 
and especially reassuring in view of the impression that at times 
has prevailed that a decline in demand was to be looked for. 

Recent rather careful studies of the situation with respect to 
building have indicated that in general new construction has been 
taking care only of current demand and that there has been no 
overbuilding. The normal increase in population and wealth and 
the consequent improvement in living standards, when combined 
with the necessary replacements owing to deterioration and obso- 
lescence, constitute what may be termed a permanent or perpetual 
source of demand for building materials. The lumber industry, 
therefore, may count on something like a stable demand that should 
require a production schedule close to that of recent years. 

Encouraging figures, however, ought not to lull a lumberman into 
a sense of security. Nor ought an indication of a lessened demand, 
such as is shown for some sections, to discourage a lumberman from 
making a vigorous and determined effort to maintain his volume of 
sales. In a country as rich, prosperous and enterprising as the 
United States, there is great resiliency which may be made to 
respond quickly to stimulus. This means that even where a less- 
ened demand is indicated there is a possibility of turning a decline 
into an increase by the exercise of the needed kind of sales 
promotion. 

Sometimes, no doubt, a decline in a given commodity is merely a 
reflection of increased vigor of salesmanship in a competing indus- 
try or a relaxation in sales promotion in the field where the loss 
takes place. Such ebbing and flowing of demand are taking place 
in many industries, the situation between competing industries 
being a sort of “tug of war” which goes on continuously. In such 
a contest any relaxation of energy or effort is sure to result in 
loss of ground on one side or the other. It may well be believed 
that where slackening of demand is reported there has been a 
letting-down of effort on the lumber side or an increase of effort 
in a competing field. Nowadays, each industry holds its field only 
by means of a continuous campaign which includes both offensive 
and defensive tactics. As figures show how the battle goes they 
ought to serve as a guide to the commander in the field. 





Selling Homes by Demonstration 


N A NUMBER of communities complete homes have been built 
by lumbermen to demonstrate the possibilities of home build- 
ing and home owning. When these homes have been opened 

for inspection by the public the lumbermen have been astonished at 
the number of visitors and the amount of building that has devel- 
oped as a direct result of such visits. The effectiveness of this 
sort of sales promotion has been again brought to the attention of 
the industry by a Wisconsin retail lumberman. This dealer said 
that when his company became interested in a small yard a few 
years ago, about three homes a year were built in the community. 
The impression prevailed that a home suited to a small family of 
moderate means could not be built for less than $5,000. 

With a view to showing just what could be done for about $4,000 
this retail concern built a 2-story model home on a good lot that 
could be sold for that amount and opened it for examination by 
the public. More than 2,500 people visited the house, and in that 
year about twenty-five homes were built in the community. Dur- 
ing the two following years two more demonstration homes were 
built, and through them contacts were made with prospects who 
afterwards bought homes. The whole undertaking demonstrated to 
this retailer that the people want to see what can be done in the 
way of building before they undertake to build for themselves. Of 
course, merely to examine a modern home in itself creates a desire 
for such a home. 


It was to be expected that a dealer who recognized the possibil- 
ities of the demonstration home would recognize also the possibjl- 
ities of remodeling. This dealer related that a remodeling campaign 
also was started in the fall of 1927 and that as a result his com- 
pany made sales for remodeling purposes aggregating more than 
$100,000 in 1928. It should be explained that this company put on 
a real campaign, distributing booklets, making demonstrations and 
doing other kinds of advertising. It is a fair inference that if this 
promotion work had not been done, things would have gone on in 
the even tenor of their ways as they had in the past: the commu- 
nity would have no new houses, the old houses would not have been 
remodeled and the profits of the lumber concern would have been 
meager. 

In view of the success of these demonstrations and the undeni- 
able benefits that their promoters reap in the way of sales and 
profits, it appears remarkable that there should be a lumberman 
or a community without a demonstration home and a remodeling 
campaign. It may be that dealers doubt the truth of stories told or 
it may be that there are obstacles to the success of such projects 
in their own communities. This is not easy to believe, however, 
because there is so great a similarity between communities that 
what can be done in one could be done in another. It hardly seems 
pessible that any dealer who is in business to make money can be 
indifferent to so effective a means as is here discussed. A demon- 
stration home is more suggestive than a mail order catalog, a 
picture or even a sales talk. Many a dealer who could provide a 
demonstration home might be unable to furnish a picture or make 
an eloquent and convincing sales talk. Since “actions speak louder 
than words,” why not build a house as a means of selling houses? 





Bureaucracy and Waste of Public Money 


E WAS A wise man who observed that government for the 
H time being is the particular clerk, impudent and incompe- 
tent it may be, who is in charge of a given government 
bureau or office. Certainly, no greater competence, no special 
wisdom, no rare altruism is to be expected of a person in office 
that could not be expected of him in a private capacity. Wherever 
he may go, he takes with him all his prejudices, his weaknesses, 
his selfishness and his subserviency. There is no more reason for 
assuming that a political job holder will not use his power for 
his own profit than to expect that he would not use for his own 
profit any power he might have if engaged in private business. 

Revelations recently made ought to convince and probably have 
convinced many persons that worthiness of purpose is no guaranty 
that money raised by taxation will be honestly expended. Educa- 
tion and sanitation, for example, deserve strong public support, and 
the best of highways are worth their actual cost. But the public 
welfare demands that money raised for these worthy ends shall 
be used for them only. There is, however, danger that too great 
liberality in the voting of funds, even for worthy purposes, may 
prove to be a stimulus to wastefulness, or prodigality in expendi- 
ture, if not to positive crookedness. 

In government as in every other field of human activity, the 
most effective power is the power over the purse. Recent tre- 
mendous increases in public expenditures, especially municipal 
and State, suggest that the taxpayers of the country have let go 
their purse strings and have allowed them to drop into the hands 
of those who do not feel the same responsibility that the tax- 
payers would feel for the wise use of their money. Even the 
waste of funds is not the worst aspect of the question, for the 
public money may be used and it has been used to mislead the 
taxpayers and to debauch their representatives in office. 

As in times past the common people suffered from the tyranny 
of hereditary office holders, they thought that in overthrowing 
that sort of government they were getting rid of governmental 
tyranny. But human nature is the same in the elective as in the 
hereditary office holder, and the power of money may be even 
greater than the power of caste. Somebody has said that no man 
is so honest or so good as to be safely entrusted with unlimited 
or unrestrained power over his fellows. When citizens vote enor- 
mous sums of money without examining closely into their use, they 
surrender for the time power over their own servants. It was a 
wise provision of the United States Constitution that forbade an 
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appropriation for the support of armies for a longer period than 
for two years, and it was something more than an accident that 
this limitation coincided with the term of a representative m 
Congress. Surplus funds may provide the power needed to per- 
petuate a crooked regime. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that while the Federal 
government has been reducing its expenditures and lowering its 
taxes, States and municipalities generally have been increasing 
poth their tax levies and their expenditures. To the ostensible 
purpose of many of these appropriations no enterprising and in- 
telligent citizen can find objection; but there is abundant reason 
to doubt whether all the money is wisely spent, and whether, after 
due allowance has been made for the inevitable wastefulness of 
public work, there is not still a wide margin of misuse to be 
accounted for. When heavy tax levies are misused or wasted, there 
is danger that worthy and necessary needs and services will be 
neglected. Therefore, if for no other reason, it will be well for 
taxpayers to give closer attention to tax levies and to public 
expenditures, lest added levies be made necessary to meet needs 
that can not be evaded. 





Co-operative Exhibit of Building Material 


S AN INSTRUMENTALITY for promoting the sale of goods 
A of every description, the show window exhibit has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated its effectiveness. While the fact has 
been recognized that some kinds of goods lend themselves to this 
sort of display better than do others, there are few lines that can 
not be adapted to such display. Many lumbermen who used to 
think that lumber was only lumber have come to believe that things 
made of lumber when exhibited in attractive fashion expedite if 
they do not increase the sale of lumber. It is really the principle 
of the exhibit or the demonstration that is involved in the sale of 
the completed home, which has become a feature of lumber selling 
in many communities. 
The selling of the completed home implies that the lumber dealer 
shall either carry a full line of building materials or that he shall 


work out a scheme of co-operation of some sort with the other 
merchants and mechanics who furnish materials and labor for com- 
pleting the home. In a measure, no doubt, the practice of selling 
completed homes has tended to enlarge the lumberman’s sphere 
of activity if it has not actually made necessary an extension of 
his line of merchandise. He may carry in stock some kinds of 
merchandise that formerly were exclusively carried by other mer- 
chants. This may have become necessary in order that he might 
complete his service, but at the same time it properly should add 
to his profit. 

In carrying out the remodeling campaign that now is under way 
throughout the country co-operation among the building trades 
and the building supply dealers is contemplated. In advertising 
and other promotion work this sort of co-operation is particularly 
desirable if it is not indispensable. There is no good reason why 
such co-operative promotion work should not be given permanency 
by linking it with new building of every description. For example, 
it should be both practicable and profitable for the lumbermen, the 
plumbers, the steamfitters, the furnace men, the electricians, the 
hardware dealers, the painters and decorators, and even the furni- 
ture dealers and perhaps others to join in maintaining a building 
exhibit. This has been done in some of the larger cities over a 
period of years, and these exhibits have come to be looked upon by 
the public as a source of information and instruction in building. 

The fact is that building a home nowadays is a rather compli- 
cated and difficult performance. The prospective builder is apt for 
months or even years in advance of building to clip and preserve 
advertisements and articles describing materials of various kinds 
with a view to their use and installation in his dream home when 
it shall become a reality. A co-operative exhibit of the kind here 
suggested might be so planned and conducted as to reflect much 
as do these advertisements the developments and improvements 
in home building, home equipment and decoration. In fact such 
an exhibit would certainly be helpful to the prospective builder at 
the same time that it would exert a potent influence upon sales. 
It might readily be given the effectiveness of many independent 
show-window exhibits at the same time that it supplemented them. 








New Code Inimical to Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 19.—The judiciary 
committee of the Pennsylvania State legisla- 
ture now has under consideration a new build- 
ing code for the City of Philadelphia. The 
draft of the code was prepared in secret by a 
committee appointed by the mayor. Many pro- 
visions are inimical to the lumber interests. 

A hearing was held in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day of last week by the judiciary committee, 
at which the lumber industry was represented. 
Another hearing is scheduled for Friday of 
this week. 

Meanwhile all branches of the lumber indus- 
try in Philadelphia have united to protect the 
interests of wood in so far as possible in the 
final draft of the code. All they are asking 


is a square deal for wood, which is said to be 
decidedly lacking in the original draft as intro- 
duced in the State legislature. A nineteen- 
page brief has been filed with the judiciary 
committee. This brief covers only the first 
half of the code. 


At the hearing last Friday the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was rep- 
resented by Richard G. Kimbell, of the head- 
quarters technical staff, and Frank H. Alcott, 
of the eastern division. Representatives of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association participated actively in the hearing 
and joined in the brief submitted to the legis- 
lative committee. Mr. Alcott remained over 





Orders 99 Percent Normal Production 


; [Special telegram ‘to AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C. Feb. 21.—Five hundred and six softwood mills of seven associations with 
normal production of 296,021,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended Feb. 16 as 82 
percent, shipments 93 percent and orders 99 percent of normal production. Their shipments were 


113 percent, and their orders 120 percent, of actual production. 
and actual production, shipments’ and orders follow: 
No.of Normal 


SortTwoops— Mills 
Southern Pine Association............ panges 154 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 195 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association............. 35 
California Redwood Association............. 13 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 69 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association............ 9 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mrs. Assn.. 31 





The week’s figures for normal 


Actual 

Output Output Shipments Orders 
76,495,000 67,969,000 68,437,000 76,326,000 
168,459,000 133,286,000 152,388,000 162,470,000 
21,929,000 20,112,000 29,144,000 31,224,000 
7,743,000 6,264,000 7,332,000 6,657,000 
10,298,009 9,016,000 8,873,000 8,514,000 
6,706,000 3,882,000 7,075,000 5,836,000 
4,391,000 3,442,006 3,174,000 2,821,000 








TORRE, GOTCIIOOE, 6c cob cc bacco eidwrnes’s 506 296,021,000 243,971,000 276,423,000 293,848,000 

Harpwoops— 44+ 11,194,000 9,745,600 6,251,000 5,876,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood am. Assn..2807 50,335,000 40,506,000 45,338,000 50,350,000 
Hard da M fact Institute. — 

la. "324+ 61,529,000 50,251,000 51,589,000 66,226,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Feb. 9, and production is log con- 


verted to lumber scale. 


+Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti- 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


in Philadelphia to render any assistance pos- 
sible. The lumbermen had another meeting 
there today. 





Plywood Distributers Gunite 


The National Plywood Distributers’ Asso- 
ciation, representative of the wholesale distribu- 
tion of plywood through the United States, 
was organized in Chicago on Feb. 18, to estab- 
lish and maintain uniformity and equity in the 
customs and commercial usages of the plywood 
trade; to gather and disseminate information, 
and to promote an enlarged and friendly inter- 
course among those engaged in the plywood 
industry and with the public. A credit and 
collection service, statistical, traffic and freight 
audit service are already in operation. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the association to 
become a member of the unfair competition 
bureau of the millwork industry, so that mem- 
bers of the Plywood Distributers’ association, 
temporarily at least, may conduct their business 
transactions under the standards of practice 
already adopted and approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Officers and directors of the new association 
are: 

President—R. C. Clark, R. C. Clark Veneer 
Co., Chicago. 

First vice president—B. W. Lord, Chicago 
Veneer Co., Chicago. 

Second vice president—George L. Waetjen, 
George L. Waetjen & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Third vice president—W. E. Perry, Algoma 
Panel Co., Chicago. 

Treasurer—M. L, Strickler, John A. Gauger 
& Co., Chicago. 





28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Directors—J. E. Allen. J. C. Deacon Co., 
Chicago; Harry Dubia, Roddis Co. (Ince.), 
Chicago; H. G. Penrod, Wuest & Penrod Fir 
Panel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; George Becchold, 
Claus Panel Co., Cleveland. Ohio; R. C. Clark, 
Chicago; B. W. Lord, Chicago, and George L. 
Waetjen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Metal Markers for Lumber Piles 


Have you any record of a manufacturer of 
a card holder for marking lumber piles? Many 
years ago we bought a large supply of tin 
holders from a concern in Tennessee, but now 
that we need more of these we find that the 
address we have of that manufacturer is not 
correct. We will appreciate any information 
you can give us relative to the names of peo- 
ple who could supply us with a similar card 
holder or other contrivance for the same pur- 
pose.—INQUIRY No. 2,262. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan retail 
lumber company. From the description given 
of the marker it appears to be designed to 
slide or fasten on to the ends of boards in the 
pile and carry a card on which is indicated the 
grade or amount of stock in the pile. Read- 
ers who know of such a holder or marker are 
asked to give this information in order that it 
may be passed on to this inquirer.—Enbrror.] 


Sales Managers Duties and Functions 


It has been my pleasure during the past 
several years to read many interesting edi- 
torials in your good paper. It has also been 
my pleasure to read the answers to many 
interesting questions which have been put to 
you for a correct and understandable answer. 
This being the case, I would like to put be- 
fore you a few questions which I would like 
to have your own answers to, as well as the 
comments through your paper from those who 
wish to answer these questions in a clear and 
concise manner. What is a sales manager? 
Explain his duties. Is a sales Manager sup- 
posed to be a master salesman? Is he sup- 
posed to have greater sales ability than the 
ordinary salesman? Is he supposed to make 
sales suggestions to his salesmen? If not, 
why not? If one acting as sales manager 
is not a master salesman and does not make 
sales suggestions to his salesmen, is he in 
reality a sales manager? 

This is a matter that has seldom, if ever, 
come before the selling public and especially 
so in the columns of a paper like yours. Your 
paper is interested almost wholly in manu- 
facturing and selling and it seems to me 
that there might be some mighty interesting 
suggestions made on the above subject in its 
columns.—INQuIRY No. 2,265. 

[These questions are put by a mid-west man- 
wfacturers’ sales representative. All are directed 
to the one purpose of securing a definition of 
the characteristics, qualifications and functions 
of the sales manager. As the title sales man- 
ager implies management of sales, so the sales 
manager is one who supervises and directs the 
selling activities of his company. In order to 
do so he must analyze markets and determine 
their possibilities, systematically cultivate them 
and co-ordinate all sales and promotion activ- 
ities. He aims to sell the salesmen on the 
company, its products and its policies and to 
arouse and inspire them with enthusiasm for 
their work. 

Though the sales manager need not be a 
master salesman or a super-salesman, experi- 
ence in selling and the possession of some 
sales ability will better qualify him for his 
duties. His major function is to make the 
sales force effective; he is more a manager 
of men than a maker of sales directly. This 
implies that he shall know, understand and 
sympathize with men and be able to inspire 
confidence in himself at the same time that 
he commands the respect of all with whom he 
comes in contact. 

While the salesmen come more directly into 
contact with buyers of the commodity or serv- 
ice offered for sale, nevertheless the sales 
manager ought to keep in intimate touch with 
the field to be cultivated in order that he may 
know its difficulties as well as its opportunities 
and the best methods of overcoming the one 
and taking advantage of the other. Intimate 
knowledge thus gained when combined with 











native executive ability ought to fit the sales 
manager for the “managing” part of his work. 
His office is in aim and purpose a clearing 
house for sales policies, suggestions, plans, pro- 
grams and campaigns, and if that office is prop- 
erly organized under the direction of a capable 
sales manager, the salesmen will look to it as 
a source of inspiration, encouragement and 
help when it is necessary to concentrate sales 
effort upon an individual or a field problem, 

Much more might be said about the func- 
tions and qualifications of a sales manager. He 
is primarily a leader of men, a director of 
forces, a planner of campaigns, a co-ordinator 
of effort, a consolidator of gains; always creat- 
ing the impression of latent power and reserve 
strength ready for any emergency. He should 
be quick to recognize and reward merit with 
commendation at least. Sales managership is 
not one-sided by any means. The active sales- 
man is the medium of contact with the trade. 
He is on the firing line where he meets all 
difficulties, and he must therefore look to the 
sales manager’s office for replenishment of am- 
munition, for restoration of courage and re- 
cruitment of strength. He may be expected 
also to be able to offer something to the strat- 
egy of a campaign, and his suggestions are de- 
serving of respect. 

In the foregoing an attempt has been made 
to put in a brief compass a definition of tlre 
qualifications and functions of a sales manager. 
It is realized that the definition can hardly be 
called complete or adequate. This may be due 
to many reasons. In fact, successful sales 
managers differ as do successful executives in 


other branches of industry. It is believed that 
the statement here made might be profitably 
supplemented with the opinions and definitions 
of salesmen and sales managers in the lumber 
industry. Therefore, responses from these 
sales representatives are invited.—Epiror. | 


Radio Publicity for Wood 


Why not advertise lumber, shingles ete. 
over a radio national hook up? If this were 
done, the manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers could pay the bill.—INquiry No. 2,261, 


[This suggestion is made by a lumber manu- 
facturer in Oregon. It will be recalled that a 
few years ago the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association sponsored the broadcasting 
of a series of talks on forestry and lumbering. 
In view of the extensive use that is being 
made of the radio for publicity and advertis- 
ing purposes, and in view also of the interest- 
ing stories that might be told about the lumber 
industry that would redound to its benefit, it 
appears that the proposal of this Oregon lum- 
berman should appeal to those who are respon- 
sible for the shaping of the general publicity 
program, 

In this connection attention is called to the 
fact that Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, is delivering weekly 
radio addresses in which are discussed subjects 
related to timber conservation from the view- 
point of closer utilization, to timber growing 
etc., and pointing to the necessity of public 
support.—EniTor. | 
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Complaint is made of delay 
in the government work on the 
harbor of refuge at Sturgeon 
Bay on Lake Michigan. Work 
on the canal itself has been 
pushed forward with great 
vigor, so that the canal is 
available for vessels of light 
draft and it will soon be 
dredged to full depth. This is 
an important work, of great 
consequence to the lumbermen 
on the west shore of Green Bay, 
as well as to the shipping en- 
gaged in the trade, as its com- 
pletion will save them one hun- 
dred miles of sailing. 

* *# @# 

A correspondent of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, writing from 
Miles City, Mont., says a saw- 
mill is very much needed at 
that point. “The lack of this 
enterprise has impeded the 
progress and settlement of this 
country, and if some live man 
would come here with even a 
portable mill for the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of lumber, 
including clapboards and 
shingles, he could reap a for- 
tune in a wonderfully short 
time. Large tracts of excellent 
pine lie just above us on 
Tongue River, and could be 
easily rafted to this place and 
worked up to immense advan- 
tage. There is only one sawmill 





in the valley within reach and 
that is owned by the govern- 
ment. For want of these facili- 
ties people are uniformly ob- 
liged to build of logs and roof 
with either canvas, dirt or 
paper. Let some enterprising 
man take hold of this matter 
at once and his fortune is as- 


sured.” 
_ i a 


Among the laws enacted by 
the Michigan legislature at its 
last session, bearing on the 
lumber interests, is one author- 
izing the formation of lumber- 
men’s exchanges. General 
powers are conferred for the 
administration of the affairs of 
such corporations, and for the 
appointment of lumber inspec- 
tors, whose certifications of in- 
spection shall be binding upon 
the members and others who 
may concur in and consent to 
their employment. 


A good advertisement in a 
widely circulated periodical is 
the best of all salesmen. It is 
a salesman who never sleeps 
and is never weary, who goes 
after business early or late, 
who accosts the merchant in his 
store, the scholar in his study, 
the lawyer in his office, the lady 
in her home, the traveler in the 





cars or boat; a salesman whom 
no purchaser can avoid; who 
can be in a thousand places at 
once, and speak to thousands of 
people daily, saying to each one 
the best thing in the best man- 
ner. 
* *# @# 

The lumber manufacturers 
and dealers should take into 
consideration the propriety and 
feasibility of making an ex- 
hibition of the forest products 
of the American continent at 
the coming world’s exhibition in 
New York City. 

* @# . 

According to the description 
of the great Washburn A mill 
now being built in Minneapolis 
it must certainly be a stupen- 
dous structure. It is already 
up to the third story. The 
building is to be 244 by 100 
feet on the ground and will be 
eight stories, or 144 feet in 
height. The walls are six feet 
thick at the base and 24 inches 
at the top, built of solid 
masonry. It will require 10,- 
000 perches of stone and 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to complete 
this immense structure. When 
this and other mills now build- 
ing are completed, it is claimed 
that Minneapolis will be the 
greatest milling center in the 
world. 
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Southern Pine Sales Were Much Above Production 


Southern pine orders during the week ended Feb. 15 
were about up to the average since the first of the year, 
but did not keep to recent high records. They exceeded 
the output by 12 percent, while in the preceding week the 
orders had exceeded the output by 21 percent. 

Demand from the middle West is undoubtedly restricted 
a great deal by snow and cold weather, as outdoor build- 
ing is making no demand on the yards, and they are wait- 
ing until need for stock arises before entering the market. 
In some of the producing sections, rains have hindered 
logging, more especially at the smaller mills, and the aver- 
age cut of the larger mills has declined a little. Shipments 
of these large mills have been running ahead of the output 
during the last four weeks, so that there had been a further 
decline in stocks, but reports indicate that order files are 
well filled out. The position of the market is therefore 
strong, and it is believed that price advances are probable 
as soon as spring buying begins. 

Nevertheless, transit cars from small mills have been 
sold at concessions during the last week, as they have put 
these out before the market was ready for anything but 
well assorted cars for filling in stocks, such as can be ob- 
tained from only the larger concerns. Very little trouble 
is expected from this source, however, because many of 
the small mills have had to shut down, rains making it 
practically impossible for them to log, haul or season. 


Shortleaf Output Curtailed; Prices Remain Steady 


Production of North Carolina pine during the first six 
weeks of this year amounted to 70 percent of normal, com- 
pared with 68 percent in the corresponding period of last 
year, but recently a considerable number of the mills have 
had to close because of unusually bad weather, and as log- 
ging is impossible for most operations, it is believed that 
there will be further curtailment of mill output. To date, 
shipments have amounted to 98 percent of the cut, com- 
pared with only 83 percent in the corresponding period of 
last year. Orders so far have been running behind ship- 
ments, but the mills have every reason for feeling confi- 
dent that a stretch of good weather will rapidly fill up their 
files. In most of the sales territory, bad weather retards 
yard sales, and retailers are not taking more than day to 
dav requirements. Industrials seem to be furnishing the 
bulk of the business, and sales are running largely to the 
low grades, but the returns from these aid the mills in 
maintaining the list as a whole. 

Georgia roofer manufacturers report an improvement 
in the demand. Curtailment of operations, enforced by 
rains, has helped to strengthen prices, and average return 
on sales of 532,000 feet of 6-inch air dried roofers, f. 0. b. 
Macon, during the two weeks ended Feb. 15, was $21.50. 
Most shipments are to the North and East, and inquiry 
from these sections is a good deal more active. 


Northern Pine Active; Hemlock Sales Hurt by Weather 


Bookings of the northern pine mills during the first six 
weeks of this year have averaged 915.000 feet per mill per 
week, compared with 763.000 feet for the corresponding 
period of last year, so that business is a good deal better. 
Production this year has heen only 64 percent of normal, 
however, compared with 130 percent last vear. The larger 
business, and smaller production, account for the fact that 
to date this year orders have equaled 208 percent of the 
cut. Unfilled orders on Feb. 9 were the equivalent of 42 
davs’ production at average annual rate. Demand from 
industrial users and millwork concerns is good, and there 











has been recent improvement in the takings of retail yards. 


The fact that competitive western pines are scarce and 


stronger is helping northern pine. Some f. o. b. Duluth 
quotations have been advanced during the week. In No. 1 
boards, some items of 4-, 8- and 10-inch have advanced $1, 
and 12-inch have advanced $4@6, while all widths of No. 
5 rough are now quoted at $21. 

Since the first of the year, northern hemlock production 
has been making about the same proportion of normal as 
did output of the same period last year, but neither orders 
nor shipments have made nearly as good a showing this 
year. The difference is believed to be wholly accounted 
for by the severe weather in Wisconsin and Michigan con- 
suming territory. Unusually heavy snows and cold 
weather have made outside work practically impossible, 
and yards are in no mood for stocking up. The outlook for 
spring demand is considered good, and prices are firm at 


$3 off list. 
West Coast Fir Mills Accumulating Heavy Order Files 


Reports from the West Coast for the week ended Feb. 
16 show business to be maintaining about the same volume 
as in the preceding week, a slight improvement in the total 
being accounted for by an improvement in the local trade. 
One hundred and ninety-three identical mills reported a 
slight gain in rail business, offset by a decline in domestic 
cargo, while export trade was about the same. 

Output of 245 mills the preceding week had amounted to 
54 percent of capacity, while 244 reported output amount- 
ing to 58 percent of capacity in the week ended Feb. 16, so 
that there was a gain in the cut, but at that it was only 76 
percent of the average for 1928. 

Shipments during the first seven weeks of the year were 
976,678,000 feet, and were less than the production by 
7,609,000 feet, so that there has been a small increase in 
stocks. But the orders have exceeded the shipments by 
163,790,000 feet, so that quite heavy order files are being 
built up. While it may of course be expected that there 
will be a large increase in shipments as soon as weather 
conditions permit, on the other hand an increase in book- 
ings may also be looked for. as manv mills have adopted 
the nolicv of refusing to book orders that thev do not have 
stocks to fill, and wholesalers have a lot of mixed car busi- 
ness yet to place. Some mills decline car orders that do 
not include a good percentage of uppers. 

Tt is indicated that logs will not be in sufficient supply 
until March 15, so that continued curtailment of mill oper- 
ations mav be exnected until after then. 

Prices show little change. thoueh thev tend to stiffen. 
Consumption is held down by cold and snow in the East 
and middle West. It is believed that a stretch of warmer 
weather will bring many buvers into the market and reveal 
the fundamental strength of the fir situation. 


Hardwood Sales at Firm Prices Greatly Exceed Cut 


Sales of the southen hardwood mills during the week 
ended Feb. 16 were almost 25 percent in excess of produc- 
tion, and those for the preceding six weeks of the year had 
been 12 percent ahead of production. 

Northern output has been showing its seasonal increase. 
Both orders and shipments so far have taken a larger pro- 
portion of production than they did last year. 

The largest buyer of hardwoods is the automotive indus- 
try. but purchases by furniture makers are increasing. 
Building trades interests have been taking fair amounts, 
though of course bad weather prevents development of this 
business. Both northern and southern prices are heing 
very firmly held, and advances during spring are probable. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51 ; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 87 to 92 
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TX Campaign Covering Wide Ter rit 


‘*The Cost of Comfort’’ Finds Its Way to All Parts of the Ciy 


WaAsHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 18—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
ceived from Johannes Scharf, No. 48 Fred- 
erick Strasse, Berlin, Germany, the following: 

Please send me a copy of “The Cost of Com- 
fort” and tell me if these lumber products can 
be shipped to France, where I have to erect 
a colony of cottages. It will interest you to 
hear that I am already using American doors 
of Oregon pine, which my customers are very 
satisfied with. 

Send me, please, more literature about 
American standard lumber and give me a list 
of exporters. 


Mr. Scharf’s enterprise relates to the con- 
tract awarded to certain German firms to erect 
hydro-electric works in France as payment in 
kind on France’s reparations bill against Ger- 
many. 

Needless to say, the return mail carried to 
this German architect not only copies of “The 


pan; Tsing-Tao, China; Palembang, Dutch 
East Indies. And there are others. 

It would seem that the trade extension cam- 
paign is covering a lot of territory outside of 
the United States and Canada. 


HOME MODERNIZATION DRIVE 


Remodeling Film to Assist Line Yards 
in South Dakota Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 18.—Final ar- 
rangements have been made with Mr. Wagner, 
of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. of this city, 
for the showing of “The Transformation” be- 
fore 75 of the company’s line-yard managers 
at Huron, S. D., on Feb. 25. 

Edward J. Fisher, of the Minneapolis office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, arranged for the showing of the film 
through the central division headquarters in 


in a recent issue of the AMERICAN Lumber. 
MAN, has arrived in Washington to assist the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
developing the statistical program authorized 
by the National directors at their December 
meeting in Chicago. Mr. Smith has had wide 
experience in statistical work, having devel- 
oped a complete system applying to lumber 
manufacturers in California and southern Ore- 
gon. The present problem of the National is 
much more comprehensive as it embraces not 
only the supply of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, but also a complete analysis of prospec- 
tive demand and current prices for key lum- 
ber items. The fitting together of supply, 
demand and price information into one pic- 
ture should result in greater stability to all 
branches of the industry. On his way East, 
Mr. Smith visited Kansas City and conferred 
with some of the prominent lumbermen mak- 
He will attend 


ing their headquarters there. 
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5,541 Plans Entered in National Ideal Farm Home 


The thoughts and interest of 5,541 persons are spe- 
cially focused this week on the offices of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, where the judges 
are engaged in examining and passing on 5,541 plans 
that have been submitted in the Ideal Farm Home 
Contest being conducted by the federation in co-opera- 
tion with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative called on Wednesday to get some information 
about the contest, he was advised that the judges then 
were closeted with the plans and it was impossible to 
tell how much time would be required in which to select 
the winner. The judges have stated that they will make 
every effort to complete their work with as little delay 
as possible, but because of the quality of the plans 


submitted it will be unfair to hurry their job, as every 
plan deserves proper consideration. The judges who 
accepted the responsibility of passing on the plans 
submitted and awarding the prizes are as follows: 
Frank Ridgway, farm editor, The Chicago Tribune; 
Norman Radder, Plumbing & Heating Industry Bureau, 
Chicago; Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson, home expert, Chi- 
cago; Hugh Mavor, vice president, Mavor Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago; Arthur Maiwurm, architect, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Miss Virginia H. Weaver, M. A., associate 
in home decoration, college of agriculture, University 
of Illinois; W. A. Foster, assistant professor, rural archi- 
tecture, college of agriculture, University of Illinois. 
Among the first thousand plans submitted, the south- 
ern States appeared to be best represented, but as the 
entries piled up, distribution became better balanced, 














Cost of Comfort,” but other booklets pub- 
lished by the National association, and also 


complete information concerning American 
standard lumber, which bears the National 
Tree Symbol. 


Mr. Scharf is by no means the only resident 
of a foreign country interested in the publi- 
cations of the National association. Indeed, 
requests for association literature come from 
all over the world. For example, from Soviet 
Russia a request was received for “The Cost 
of Comfort,” obviously with a view to show- 
ing the people there what can be done toward 
better insulating their homes against the icy 
blasts of winter. 

In the same mail a copy of the same pub- 
lication went to Tientsin, China; another to 
Oldham, Lancashire, England; to Santos, 
Brazil, where the inquirer is interested in in- 
sulating against excessive heat; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and Melbourne, Australia. 

Requests for this and other publications 
have been received from Madrid, Spain; San 
Salvador, Central America; Graz, Austria; 
Valencia, Spain; Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Santiago, Chile; 
Baia-Mare, Rumania; Rio de Janeiro; San 
Carlos and Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina; 
Egerton Park, East London, South Africa; 
Sonnant d’Uriage, Isere, Frartce; Kochi, Ja- 


Chicago. Mr. Fisher has given Mr. Wagner 
considerable information and several booklets 
on home modernizing. 

It is Mr. Wagner’s intention to put on a 
drive for modernization in the various com- 
munities in which the Anderson company’s 
yards operate. As a part of this drive he 
plans to have each of his line-yard managers 
take pictures of old homes in his territory 
and send them to the home office in Minneapo- 
lis. They will then be turned over to the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
architectural drawings of improvements will 
be made by this department of the association. 

The sketch and a bill of materials will then 
be returned to the line-yard manager, who, 
in turn, will take up the question of moderni- 
zation with the owner of the home. Mr. 
Wagner looks for considerable remodeling 
business as a result of this drive. 

A majority of the Anderson company’s line 
yards are located in South Dakota. 


On Special Statistics Work 


Wasnincton, D. C., Feb. 18—C. Stowell 
Smith, who resigned on Jan. 1 as secretary- 
manager of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manwfacturers’ Association, as reported 


the conference of representatives of the vari- 
ous regional associations called for Feb. 28 
in Chicago for the purpose of working out a 
national statistical program which will meet 
the majority views of the whole industry. 


ENDORSES T X CAMPAIGN 


Veteran Manufacturer to Retire from 
Lumber Business This Year 


OsHkosH, Wis., Feb. 18—A. L. Osborn, 
veteran lumber manufacturer, informed H. S. 
Crosby, of the eastern division, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that the 
Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich., 
will cut its last log next August and that he 
will retire at that time from the business. His 
son, Chandler Osborn, formerly manager of 
the Medford Lumber Co., has already severed 
his lumber connections and is now employed 
in a Milwaukee bank. 

Mr. Osborn stated that he considered the 
Scott & Howe plant the most favorable loca- 
tion in the North and said he could secure 
more timber for it, but had definitely decided 
not to hazard further capital by continued 
operation. He lays a large measure of the 
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iv | ilized World—Growing Populari Home Modernizing Fi 
iv | ilized Wor rowing Popularity of Home Modernizing Film 
[BER- blame for profitless operation on the system and stiffness . . . whippiness and response tion of wood. The publication was started by 
the of taxation. to torsional strain . . . because a hickory the White Pine Bureau. When that bureau 
on in While definitely determined to retire from ‘haft has life, went out of existence, the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
‘ized the lumber business, Mr. Osborn heartily en- aa ests assumed the expense of publication. 
nber dorsed the trade extension campaign and paid Wood for Reviewing Stands Under the new arrangement the book will 
wide an unqualified tribute to the leadership of WasuinotTon, D. C., Feb. 18.—Some 2,000,- treat of other species, but the Weyerhaeusers 
=vel- Wilson Compton as secretary-manager of the 0990 feet of lumber is being worked into the continue their interest and are to furnish for 
nber National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. reviewing stands from which residents of the the present at least three of the eight pages 
Ore- Speaking of grade, and trade-marking, Mr. National Capital and visitors will view the of advertising matter which the editor feels 
il is Osborn said that only two cars left the Med- inaugural parade on March 4. Southern yel- will be required to keep the publication going. 
not ford plant without grade marks after they in- low. pine is most in evidence, but Douglas The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
rod- stituted this plan. He told of his studies in fir is well represented, more especially on the tion will take one or two of the remaining 
pec- grading and efforts to produce uniform larger stands where long, square timbers are pages. The Weyerhaeuser interests, however, 
lum- grades, adding that the mere fact that lumber required. will not run white pine specifications, but use 
oply, bore a grade mark did not necessarily carry The stands are being erected with great care, their advertising space for insulating products. 
Pic- the assurance that it was any more correct oth as to the safety of the thousands of spec- The understanding is that none of the adver- 
all than without one, but that it did eliminate —_tators who will occupy them and with a view to tising will treat of competing materials. It 
cast, manipulation and produce greater confidence preventing damage to shade trees along historic will be confined to plumbing equipment, elec- 
rred among the trade. Pennsylvania Avenue. They will be taken apart trical devices, landscaping and similar matters 
nak- Mr. Osborn took a little dig at those manu- with equal care and doubtless the material, most common to all fine homes. 
tend facturers who are advocating that the whole- of which is brand new, resold at a good price. Photographs appearing in this publication are 
—) 
d Consideri i 
me} Contest—Judges Now Considering the Entries 
ery with every section strongly represented, and at the end perfect architectural form, some enclosed in bright col- 
rho ‘the middle West slightly predominated. There were a ored folders and tied with baby ribbon, to those on 
ans number of entries submitted from Canada. sheets of paper torn from a composition book with the 
One Illinois farm woman was so interested that she floor plan made up in pencil. 
ne; personally brought her plan to Chicago and entered it There will be a first prize of $300; a second prize of 
au, in the contest. $200, and 100 prizes of $20 each, these prizes to be 
hi- It is interesting to note that there are many. more paid with orders for that amount of lumber or lumber 
uc- women entrants than men. A closet for the men and products, which will be honored by lumber dealers near 
lak boys to hang their work clothes in is embodied in most the residences of the winners. 
ate of the plans submitted by women. Bungalow plans seem to predominate among the 
ity Farm boys are numerously represented among the entries, and it is interesting to note that a large number 
hi- contestants, these evidently being boys who are taking of the contestants have expressed their intention to use 
courses in manual training either by correspondence or the prizes, if awarded to them, for the renovation of 
th- in high school and who are showing considerable ability their farm homes or to be applied on the erection of a 
‘he in architecture. new barn or farm building, to build a new fence or to 
-d, Entries in the contest range from plans put up in dress up the farm generally. 
ri- salers remove the mote from their eyes, de- Lumber to Be Represented all original. They depict beautiful examples 
28 claring such manufacturers are inclined to dis- of homes of other materials. Wonderful half 
t a regard a good sized beam in their own eyes. MANHATTAN, Kan., Feb. 18.—Through the tones are featured. ; eed 
eet While thoroughly approving the National’s National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Detailed specifications and sketches likewise 
plan, Mr. Osborn said he did not think it lumber will be represented in the “builders’ are carried. This book is said to have in- 
worth while to apply it in his own manufac- Schools” which are being planned by the de- fluenced lumber construction much more than 
ture with only a few months of industrial ex- Partment of rural engineering, Kansas State any other publication during the last fifteen 
isten re! Agricultural College. Walter G. Ward, ex- years. It is very popular with leading archi- 
ce remaining. : , & 
ET Te tension architect of the college, plans to hold tects. 
these schools this year in 42 counties of the ccm seman 
Golfers Prefer Hickory Clubs State. While lumber’s representation will b TO PRODUCE MARKED LUMBER 
M oo Feb. 18—The ff tag” chiefly on future programs, C. B. Green, trade avin 
a the Hick Golf Sh. F 7 e first “a extension engineer, has been requested to co- TwentyaNine Prominent Manufacturers 
rn, the fickory Go ait “Association, SOON Gperate in this year’s activities and to assist in Sign Trade-Mark Agreement 
S. to — — — publications. is the preparation of plans for lumber’s part in 
quite striking. starts with: ad F eean o 
al a contemplated five-year schedule. ’ 
he When you hear a golfer say—‘“Boy, I’m sure ¥ pies ania ine ti mae ~ a greet agen a 
hitting "em today—let’s go another eighteen!” , c aoe . . manu 
~ <i dem tek Seu bablams Gales tite ml GLORIFICATION OF WOOD facturers of the country, operating fifty mills, 
i hickory shafts. —_—— had signed a trade-mark releasing agreement 
f ; - oe . White Pine Bureau Book Now Devoted to with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
- With that introduction it continues: All Wood Species sociation. This means that these companies, 
e Only hickory can absorb the terrific sting <r producing approximately 2,800,000,000 feet of 
d ~ “ : 
e and vibration—stroke after stroke—hole after WASHINGTON, db. Cc, Feb. 18.— Architectural lumber annually, have agreed to manufacture 
hole—and leave the player fresh and relaxed Monographs,” long published as - White Pine grade- or trade-marked American standard 
he —on his game and ready for more. Series Architectural Monographs,” widely read lumber, on which will appear the National tree 
a- The Getler eee: ott: by American architects, is now devoted to all trade-mark symbol of the National association, 
re § paragrap S: wood species instead of white pine alone. Some the sign of that association’s financial guaranty 
ed Leading players—both amateur and profes- 5,500 architects are paid subscribers to this that the lumber is in accordance with its grade- 
ed sional—know it and refuse the substitutes. beautiful book, which has long specialized on mark and the implications thereon. 


he 


That’s because a hickory shaft has strength 


early American architecture and the glorifica- 


The action of these companies is in response 
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to the call of the National association to come 
forward with definite agreements that they will 
produce marked lumber behind which a finan- 
cial guaranty can be placed in line with the 
nation-wide advertising soon to appear in lead- 
ing publications offering the public this high 
quality lumber. : . 

The response so far is highly pleasing to 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, and 
other officers of the National association. 
While always confident that the manufacturers 
would come forward promptly in line with 
the action taken by the directors and the trade 
extension committee, the need for obtaining 
definite signed agreements, insuring a supply 
of marked lumber to meet the anticipated de- 
mand, is obvious. 

It is expected that TX subscribers generally 
will now sign the release agreement. 

The list of companies follows: 

Pacific Spruce Corporation, Portland, Ore.; 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; Ernest 
Dolge (Ine.), Tacoma, Wash.; Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash.; Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Ilammond, La.; Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.; McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash.; Winton Lumber Co., 
Gibbs, Idaho; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash. (mills at Everett and Longview, 
Wash., and Klamath Falls, Ore.); Snoqualmie 
Falls Timber Co., Gibbs, Idaho; Carlisle Lumber 
Co., Onalaska, Wash.; Long-Bell Lumber Cou., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
Wash.; Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss.; Adams-Newell Lumber Co., Morton, Miss.; 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho; 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; J. 
Neils Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Umpqua 
Mills & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Parker 
Poyneer Co., Everett, Wash.; B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; Denkman Lumber 
Co., Norfield, Miss.; Marietta Lumber Co., 
Burnside, Miss.; Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore.; Westport Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Shorts to Make Police “Billies” 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Feb. 19.—New “billies” 
of rosewood or mahogany have been provided 
for the police force of this city by Frank 
Paxton, of the Paxton Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. Mr. Paxton is a brother of 
Edward N. Paxton, police judge of Independ- 
ence, who suggested the idea that the “billies” 
might be made of short piece otherwise un- 
usable. A manual training student will turn 
the “billies” for the “coppers.” 


Sa aaa” aa’ a2aaanraanr 


Wood’s Use in Bowling Alleys 


The important and, in fact, the necessary 
part that lumber plays in connection with the 
tremendously popular national sport of bowling 
is indicated in the work now in progress at 
Dexter Park Pavilion, Chicago, in preparatior 
for the anual international bowling tournament 
conducted by the American Bowling Congress. 
This tournament will begin on March 4 and 
continue over a period of thirty-eight playing 
days. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. has 
the contract for the construction of thirty-two 
bowling alleys to be used in connection with 
the tournament. C. O. Collier, bowling depart- 
ment manager of that company, and William 
Slaughter, carpenter foreman on bowling con- 
struction at Dexter Park Pavilion, recently were 
interviewed by R. D. Waddell of the central 
division of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and gave him some inter- 
esting information about how lumber is being 
used in connection with this bowling tourna- 
ment. 

The framework on which the alleys will be 
placed is constructed of southern pine, 9,600 
feet, board measure, 2x4—12-foot No. 2 com- 
mon S4S and 16,800 feet 2x6—12-foot No. 2 
common S4S being used. The foundation is 
8 to 10 inches high in order to make room for 
the pit at the back end of the alley. Each 
alley, which is 42 inches wide, 75 feet long and 


2% inches thick, requires 3,150 lineal feet of 
lumber for the bed or floor. The material used 
for this purpose is special bowling alley stock 
—clear rock maple and clear southern pine run 
to a tongue and groove on the sides instead of 
edges. The size is 1x234 inches. (See Fig. 1.) 
The pieces are laid on edge, thus making a 
laminated bed or floor. In the construction of 
the alley, the pieces are built up, as shown in 
Fig. 2, forty-two pieces high and then laid 
flat. The bed is planed by hand, then scraped 
and sandpapered also by hand. Later it is given 
five to six coats of shellac. 

The front end of the alley, extending 25 feet, 
and the pit end, extending 5 feet, are con- 
structed of high grade rock maple, the remain- 
ing construction being of southern pine. For 
the thirty-two alleys approximately 40,320 
lineal feet of maple is being used and, exclud- 
ing the gutters between each alley, 60,480 lineal 
feet of southern pine. After the conclusion of 
the tournament, these alleys will be sold intact 
in 25-foot sections. 

It is interesting to note that during the thirty- 
eight days of the tournament, in which 13,000 
players will participate, 30,000 wooden pins 
will be used, this comprising 3,000 sets of ten 
pins each. These pins were made at the Big 
Bay (Mich.) plant of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., from high grade rock maple. 
Asked if he thought other materials could be 
used for bowling alley construction, Mr. Collier 
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Showing how stock is grooved (Fig 1) and 

how it is laid, 42 pieces one on top of the 

other, and then laid down sideways (Fig. 2) 
to make the alley 


said, “Slate has been tried, but has been found 
unsatisfactory. Wood is the best and only mate- 
rial that is being used.” 

Some of the interesting highlights of the 
twenty-ninth annual bowling tournament, in 
which wood will play such an important part, 
are these: Approximately 13,000 bowlers from 
Canada and the United States are entered; the 
entrance fee is $15 for each person; two-thirds 
of the total amount will be used for cash prizes 
of $105,000; there will be approximately 400 
cash prizes for 5-men teams, 600 cash prizes 
for 2-men teams and 1,200 individual prizes. It 
is expected that gate receipts will approximate 
$30,000. 


West Side Club Optimistic 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., Feb. 20.—The meeting 
of the West Side Hardwood Club here today 
was preceded by a luncheon at the Hotel Pines. 
There was a small attendance, due to heavy 
snow and sleet. In the absence of President 
W. H. Brooks, Carl L. White presided. Sta- 
tistics as reported by twenty-one mills showed 
7,250,000 feet of green flooring oak, 5,521,000 
feet dry, and orders for 3,000,000 feet. Orders 
for other hardwoods totaled 12,000,000 feet. 
Logs on hand amounted to 6,600,000 feet, with 
total dry stocks amounting to 61,000,000 feet. 

Everyone was optimistic for the future, and 
all reported heavy order files. The C. O. Guy 
Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff, was elected to mem- 
bership. The next meeting will be held in 
this city on March 20. 





Champion Forestry Club Boy 


Austin, TEX., Feb. 18—Charles R. Jameson, 
of Tatum, Rusk County, was named champion 
forestry club boy of Texas for 1928. He js 
a son of Rev. Egbert S. Jameson. Charles, who 
is 14 years old, won a free trip to the Na- 
tional Club Congress at Chicago, during the 
early part of December, offered by the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Forestry clubs are functioning in six east 
Texas counties and have a total membership of 
56. Work of the clubs is directed by the ex- 
tension service of the A. & M. College and the 
Texas forest service and has the personal su- 
pervision of C. B. Webster, farm forester, 
Records of the high ranking club members were 
gone over and the award made by a commit- 
tee composed of L. D. Gilbert, Texarkana, 
chairman of the forestry committee of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce; Howard 
Hampton, Longview, information service direc- 
tor of the same organization, and Mr. Webster, 
the farm forester, who also had made a per- 
sonal inspection of the most promising of the 
forestry club projects. 

Young Jameson’s project is especially com- 
mendable, in the opinion of Mr. Webster, in 
that he had a very poor acre with which to 
work, yet his results were good. Pine was 
growing on only about half of the acre, ap- 
proximately one-fourth was covered with per- 
simmon trees, which, however, were not quite 
large enough to be merchantable, and the re- 
maining fourth of the plot was practically 
barren of trees. There was a negligible stand 
of sweet gum. 

This was Charles’ second year in forestry 
club work. His work this year consisted of 
preparing and caring for an acre of forest’ 
land; and he prepared, planted and cared for 
a small forest nursery and prepared a forestry 
club exhibit consisting of mounted specimens 
of lezves of various forest trees, which was ex- 
hibited at the Rusk County fair. 

Work on the club acre included the building 
of fire lines and other fire-protection practices, 
measures for protection of the trees from in- 
sects and diseases, making such cuttings as 
were necessary for the improvement of the 
stand, proper utilization of trees cut, and col- 
lection of forest tree seed for sale and planting 

In addition, he wrote a report of the work, 
kept a diary and recorded the time spent on his 
project and of the value of products taken off 
the acre plot. 

According to his record book, the total cost 
of his work on the acre, including the construc- 
tion of fire lines, cutting of trees and working 
the fallen trees into cordwood, tomato stakes 
and other material, with time figured at 30 
cents an hour, was $8.62, while the value of 
products from his acre, chiefly firewood, 
amounted to $11.20, giving him a credit of 
$2.58. 

The area was pastured throughout the year 
by stock and hogs, and the value of the pas- 
turage, figured at 10 cents a month, gave Charles 
an additional $1.20 of income from his acre. 
The cost of pine seed, planting and care of his 
nursery amounted to $1.52. 

The value of trees in the nursery is just 
about equal to the cost of producing them, but 
next year they will be available for planting 
on his club acre, considerable of which is at 
present barren of trees. 


Forest FirES damage in New Brunswick 
during 1928 amounted to the smallest amount 
for any year on record, according to a state- 
ment given by Chief Forester G. L. Miller. The 
total damage from forest fires on both private 
and Crown lands in 1928 was $4,673, as com- 
pared with $7,533 in 1927, which was another 
year of extremely light losses in New Bruns- 
wick. A summary of the 1928 returns shows 
there were 107 fires which burned 2,007 acres 
of privately owned and 2.883 acres of Crown 
lands. causing damage of $3.353 to private 
lands and $1,320 damage to Crown lands, mak- 
ing the grand totals show 4,890 acres burned 
over with total damage of $4,673. 
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Estimated Soltwood Lumber Consumption, 1929 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Preliminary 
returns to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association from the nation-wide survey 
of estimated softwood lumber consumption for 
the current year indicate generally a moderate 
increase in demand. On the basis of approxi- 
mately 1,500 reports from retail lumber yards 
an average increase in consumption of 3.5 per- 
cent is estimated for the first six months 
of 1929 and 5.9 percent for the second six 
months. 

Railroads having an annual consumption of 
softwood ties and lumber of over 1,600,000,000 
feet estimate a decline of 2.6 percent in tie re- 
quirements and an increase of 0.3 percent for 
softwood lumber. 

Millwork manufacturers having an annual 
consumption of approximately 575,000,000 feet 
estimate an increase of 1 percent during the 
first six months and 2.3 percent during the last 
six months. 

Box manufacturers who consumed 376,000,- 
000 feet in 1928 estimate consumption of 
414,000,000 feet in 1929, or an increase of 10 
percent. Trade officials, however, express doubt 
whether this fairly reflects conditions for the 
entire industry. Previous reports have _indi- 
cated an increased demand by the box industry 
in 1928 over 1927 and the general prediction 
is that consumption this year will approxi- 
mately equal that of 1928. 

Softwood lumber exports in 1928 increased 
6 percent in quantity over 1927. Prospects of 
foreign business for the current year are as 
good as for 1928. 

A summary of the results by districts and 
the details of the survey follow: 


Southwest. ; 

Retail lumber yards requirements for Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas first 
half of 1929 estimated 2.7 percent greater and 
last half 6.4 percent greater than 1928. An 
increase in requirements of retail yards in 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico of 4 
percent during the first half and 8 percent 
during second half of the year is indicated. 

Softwood tie requirements of railroads 30 
percent Jess than last year and softwood lum- 
ber requirements -4 percent less. 

Increase in softwood lumber requirements of 
millwork manufacturers 3.9 percent during 
first half, and 5.4 percent during second half 
of 1929 as compared with 1928. 

Reports from box manufacturers show an 
estimated consumption of 334,000,000 feet of 
softwoods and 355,000 feet of hardwoods by the 
39 firms reporting. 


Northwest. 


Estimated requirements of retail lumber 
yards 4.7 percent greater during first half and 





Softwood tie and lumker requirements of Class I railroads (In M feet) 


7.8 percent greater during second half of 1929 
as compared with 1928. 

A decrease of approximately 12 percent is 
indicated in softwood tie requirements and 714 
percent in softwood lumber requirements. 

Millwork manufacturers report a decrease 
of 1.3 percent during first half of the year 
and an increase of 1.9 percent during last 
half of the year as compared with 1928. 

Reports from 38 box mills indicate consump- 
tion of 527,000,000 feet of softwoods. 


Central States. 


Ohio reports increases in retail yard require- 
ments of 5.6 percent and 4.3 percent for the 
first and second halves of the year, Indiana 
reports 2 and 4 percent and Wisconsin an 
increase of 2.9 and 2.2 percent. 

Central western railroads report a decrease 
of less than 1 percent in softwood tie require- 
ments and an increase of 3 percent in softwood 
lumber requirements. 





Estimated purchases of lumber by retail yards 
in 1929 as compared with 1928 


Percent 
increase or decrease No. of 
First half Last half returns 
year year received 
Southwest  (includ- 
ing Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma and Arkan- 
ORE ereseeveces + 2.7 + 6.4 701 
Northwest (includ- 
ing Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Neva- 
da, Utah and 
Arigona) ...ce0- + 4.7 + 7.8 151 
Mountain States 
(Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New 





eS + 4. + 8. 60 
at ... eeaerer — 4 no change 36 
North and South 

eS rae + 1.8 + 9.6 21 
(Vo SS +12. +11. 66 
ee + 5.6 + 4.3 171 
I. ail awl ooo: dire Oe + 2. + 4, 102 
Wr MOORE occ asses + 2.9 + 2.2 138 

Total (Average) + 3.5 + 5.9 1446 
Additional report! northeastern States com- 


paring estimated purchases first quarter 
1929 with last quarter and first 
quarter 1928 


First quarter 1929 compared with 
Last quarter, First quarter, 
8 


State 192 192 
Maryland ..... — 5.5% — 71% 10 
Delaware ..... — 5.0% +15. % 6 
New Jersey ... — 2.8% — 2.2% 76 
Pennsylvania... — 3.2% — 7.1% 81 
New York —15.8% —14.2% 13 
Miscellaneous 
(origin not 
known) ..... — 2.7% — 6.6% 24 
Total (aver- 
eae — 3.9% — 4.8% 210 


{Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board 
questionnaire. 


% purchases 











Central west millwork manufacturers esti- 
mate an increase of .8 percent during the first 
half and 1.1 percent during the second half of 
1929. Lake States millwork manufacturers re- 
port increases of 2.4 and 3.3 percent and central 
eastern manufacturers increases of 1.3 percent 
and 1.1 percent during second half of the year. 

Twelve prairie States box mills report esti- 
mated consumption of 15,000,000 feet of soft- 
wood and 32,000,000 feet of hardwood and 30 
Lake States mills consumption of 189,000,000 
feet of softwood and 80,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood. 


Southern States. 


Florida retail lumber dealers report a de- 
cline of 4 percent in their requirements for the 
first six months of 1929 and no change for 
the last six months. North and South Carolina 
report an increase of 1.8 percent and 9.6 percent 
for the first and second halves of the year. 
Virginia dealers report an increase of 11 and 
12 percent. 

Southern railroads report an increase of 
approximately 114 percent in softwood tie re- 
quirements and an increase of less than 1 per- 
cent in softwood lumber requirements. 

Millwork manufacturers report an increase 
of 2 percent for the first half and 1.5 percent 
for the second half of 1929 as compared with 
1928, 

Nineteen box mills indicate consumption of 
93,000,000 feet of softwoods and 32,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods. 


Northeast and East. 


No direct reports have been received from 
the northeast lumber dealers. Reports collected 
by the Atlantic Shippers Advisory Board com- 
paring the first quarter of 1929 with the last 
quarter of 1928 and the first quarter of 1928, 
however, indicate a decline in requirements of 
3.9 percent and 4.8 percent, respectively. 

New England railroads report a slight decline 
in the use of softwood ties and softwood lum- 
ber. Great Lakes carriers report an increase 
of 17 percent in softwood tie requirements and 
an increase of 12 percent in softwood lumber 
requirements. Central eastern carriers report 
an increase of about 3 percent in softwood 
lumber requirements. 

Millwork manufacturers in the northeastern 
States report an estimated decline of 1.6 per- 
cent during the first half of 1929 and 1.1 per- 
cent during the second half as compared with 
last year. 

Fifty-five northeastern box mills report esti- 
mated consumption of 263,000,000 feet of soft- 
wood and 23,000,000 feet of hardwood; 17 
central east mills report softwood consumption 
of 33,000,000 feet and hardwood consumption 
of 47,000,000 feet. 





Lumber Consumption— Miscellaneous Industrial Users 





first (In M feet) 
Softwood ties Softwood lumber _ six 

Region Percent! 19292 1928 19292 1928 months Annual Increase in 1929 
New England ..... 57 68,769 69,620 22,040 22,270 54 Consumption First half Second half Percent increase 
Great Lakes ...... 3 46,730 37,550 wt ge ee aee He Hardwoods ... 72,735 277 1,697 8 4.7 
ee ee rr ee ees , 53, 1 Soft woods | 29°95 315 . 7 Q'7 
Pocahontas ....... a See 12,800 12,760 50 eee _ — “= 1.4 3.7 
int te 60 190,455 187,168 123,245 124,685 49 — ti E es 
Northwestern ...... 43 148,285 165,814 79,893 86,313 64 Send comedic mane tet erenn 
Central western..... 72 360,021 362,300 219,112 226,712 49 : pages . 
Southwestern ...... 55. 51,100 65,506 109,676 105,527 51 Consumption .............cceeeeeeeee 1928 376,427,731 feet 

Total ............ 58 865,360 887,958 786,302 783,539 52 Anticipated requirements ............ 1929 413,940,000 
Percent increase or . 

GOCTORES |. 66 isis ne —2.6 + 0.4 pe to tcsee gH Me PO RET CTO T ETE 37,512,269 


‘Percent of total mileage reporting. °As estimated by reporting roads. 


Softwood lumber requirements of millwork manufacturers in 1929 as 


compared with 1928 (in M feet) (110 firms reporting) 


Percent increase 








10 per cent 


Anticipated requirements 1929 (M feet) 


Softwoods Hardwoods 


Annual Increase or decrease, 1929 or decrease Reports First half Second half (Full year) 

Region Consumption First half Second half First half 2nd half Southwest ....... 39 204,810 229,310 355 
Southwest ........121,820 +2,387 +3,329 +3.9 +5. Northwest ....... 38 258,160 269,250 23,530 
Northwest ........ 137,350 — 860 +1,306 —1.3 +1.9 a gis 8 a 19 51,175 42,125 31,716 
Central West .._. 39/808 4+ 157 + "221 +08 +1.1 Prairie States ... 12 7,400 8,150 31.700 
Lake States ...... 103,936 +1,259 +1,744 +2.4 +3.3 Lake States .... 30 92.900 96,450 80.500 
South and South- = 7 7 " 

eS OE CRG 39,075 + 398 + 289 +2.0 +1.5 Central East .... 17 17,633 15,150 47,000 
Central East ..... 45,699 4+ 293 + 246 +1.3 +1.1 Northeast ....... 55 127,580 135,445 22,990 
Northeast .......- 85,175 — 688 — 486 —1.6 —1,1 , ———— wapivepaiioins <vecdiiiini 

ae, fe oo 572,863 +2,946 +6,649 +1.0 +2.3 | re 210 759,658 795,880 227,791 
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Convention Speeches and Their After Effects 


Spell-Binders and Their Mission in Life—The Dealer Inexperienced in Speaking 
Gets a Tip—A Campaign Suggested by a Convention Talk 


An eastern dealer was talking with this 
department about conventions, convention 
speakers, retailers and business policies. 

“I like conventions,” he said, “and I al- 
ways go to three or more each year. They 
bring me some recreation. I talk with 
other lumbermen in an informal way and 
get a good idea of what’s going on in the 
retail world; what things are giving gen- 
eral trouble and what new developments 
are strengthening the position of lumber. I 
get the same thing in a much broader way 
by reading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
course, but these informal conversations 
and the discussions in the meetings cover 
my own territory a little more intimately 
than the best of trade journals can do. 

“Then I like the speeches. It’s always a 
little surprising to me what a wide variety 
of speeches the secretaries are able to get 
together. Sometimes I’m surprised at the 
kindly reception the boys give to ideas that 
I know they don’t practice. Several years 
ago I heard a spell-binder get off some vari- 
ations of the golden rule; nothing new in 
it, but presented with cleverness and emo- 
tion. The crowd stood up and cheered. I 
saw one dried up little fellow jumping up 
and down, waving his arms and throwing 
his program into the air to express his 
appreciation and approval; but I happened 
to know that a couple of weeks before that 
time he’d refused to replace a front door 
that was obviously bad when it was sent 
out and that warped into something like a 
corkscrew as soon as it was put in. The 
owner had to buy a new door, and I noticed 
he bought it of another yard. 

The Professional Orater Knows His 
Onions 


“The professional spell-binders are not so 
dumb. They watch with exact care the re- 
ception their stuff gets, and they soon 
make it crowd proof. I guess this is good 
stuff in the main. Sometimes it’s useful in 
practical ways, sometimes it just furnishes 
an emotional jag. I sometimes wonder how 
you press men feel about it when you have 
to hear it time after time, with its thread- 
bare mechanics sticking out. I’d think it’d 
be like hearing the same vaudeville bill 
over and over.” 

This department confessed to having 
heard fellow members of the Fourth Estate 
declare in passionate whispers at the press 
table that if a given speaker didn’t stop 
shooting his musty old stuff in about two 
minutes they’d get up and stop him with a 
chair or some other blunt instrument. But 
of course they never do. 


Organizing a Convention Talk 


“Some of the most useful speeches,” this 
speaker continued, “are made in the poor- 
est ways. A dealer is on the bill. If he 
could talk to the convention in groups of 


three or four he’d stick to his points and 
explain them clearly. But when he’s faced 
by 500 silent men he gets stage fright and 
wanders all over the shop. He takes half 
an hour to say the things that could be said 
in five minutes, and he introduces so many 
unrelated things that the real points are 
obscured, I’ve helped out more than one 
inexperienced speaker by telling him to 
make a list of his points, to state his first 
point in his first sentence, explain it briefly 
and clearly and then go on to the next. 
But whether they do it well or not, these 
fellows are the valuable boys on the pro- 
gram. If somebody will just stand up and 
ask a question the speaker can and will 


with a semi-formal speech on the subject. 


Dealer Experience Meetings 


The Northeastern convention introduced 
a slight variation into this method by hay- 
ing a number of members prepared to speak 
on some of the late developments in retail- 
ing, such as down-town stores and sales 
rooms, the new methods and enterprise of 
mail-order concerns, the financing of pros- 
pects and the like. 

The difference betweeen these speeches 
and the general run of convention ad- 
dresses is something like this: When a 
man is listed to speak formally on a given 
subject he naturally feels obliged to make 
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answer it clearly. 


I’ve seen a few questions 
turn a confused and helpless speaker into 
a clear-thinking vendor of valuable ideas. 
That’s the reason I like conventions that 


are turned into discussion groups. When 
they work at all, and usually they do, the 
convention instantly gets down to definite 
cases and talks out the things that are giv- 
ing the local industry trouble.” 

f * * * oo” 


Secretaries are developing much skill in 
turning their meetings into definite dis- 
cussions of specific points. Sometimes they 
make up these questions from the lists that 
have gotten the most attention at local 
group meetings; so they know these mat- 
ters are uppermost in the minds of the 
members and are important to them in 
definite and practical ways. The conven- 
tioners already have their ideas more or 
less formed and are ready to express their 
own points of view. Frequently this is 
enough preparation. The presiding officer 


merely has to announce the question and 
the meeting is going at high speed. To 
make assurance doubly sure, the secretary 
may ask two or three men to be ready 
to talk to a given subject or point. Or 
he may list one member to start the game 


Suggestions Made by Briggs’ Organi 


1. You are making a survey of the possible building in 1928 for the 
Get name and address and, if they live in a 
rented house, be sure you know the owner’s name and address. Visit with 


2. Find out if they are going to build and, if so, what type of building. 
3. Any of the following repairs: New floors, storm doors, storm win- 
dows, combination storm and screen doors, window screens, sleeping porch. 
garage, new roof, fireplace, cement floors in cellar. 


IMPORTANT: find 






a general statement. Any one with the 
slightest experience in business knows that 
a sound general policy must be varied to 
fit different situations. The speaker recog- 
nizes that fact and tries to indicate all sorts 
of variants. To advocate one definite 
method for city and country yards, for 
yards with industrial trade and those cater- 
ing exclusively to home building, for those 
with customers schooled in deferred pay- 
ments and those where cash payments or 
open accounts are the rule, would be to 
confuse the issue and convince many hear- 
ers that the basic idea was false. To meet 
this situation the speaker presents so many 
variations and exceptions that his speech 
loses power. But Secretary Collier got 
these subjects presented in a new way by 
asking a number of men to tell exactly 
what they were doing in their own yards 
with these things. The audience knew what 
was going on. The speakers were not out- 
lining a general policy; they were explain- 
ing a specific method. The listener knew 
he himself had to make allowances for any 
differences between conditions in his own 
town and those in the town of the speaker. 
What he got was a definite picture of a 
method in action. 
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One of these speeches at the Northeast- 
ern described a method that had been sug- 
gested at the convention a year previous 
and adapted to local use. It was a speech 
py Robert N. Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y. 


Prospecting for Customers 


Mr. Briggs recalled that Harry Colman, 
the cost expert and merchandising coun- 
sellor, had told how a mid-western city 
dealer collected prospect lists. 
struck the Briggs organization as having 
possibilities. As a result, this organization 
hired two middle-aged women of good per- 
sonality to solicit for it. They were not 
to solicit sales. They were not supposed to 
know anything about prices or methods of 
construction but were to make friendly in- 
quiries about desired changes, repairs, new 
construction and the like. The women were 
housewives of a high type and worked only 
in spare time. They were paid 40 cents an 
hour. Their instructions, or, as they were 
called, “suggestions,” appear in the center 
of the preceding page and this. 

cod co co * * 


Oneonta has a population of some 12,000. 
These solicitors of information made 1,825 
calls in 300 hours and collected the names 
of 394 people with some definite work in 
mind. That averages one prospect out of 
a little less than five calls. Several of the 


The method — 


the use made of one item of information. 
The Briggs people do not sell paints; but 
the largest number on the prospect list 
were people contemplating a paint job. The 
company decided that these people would 
be gocd prospects for remodeling with 
stained shingles. So the company asked 
for codperation from a stained-shingle man- 
ufacturer. This manufacturer’ supplied 
printed matter such as pamphlets and also 
circularized these prospects under the 
Briggs name. The mailings were timed so 
that the Briggs letters and the manufac- 
turer’s letters alternated. 


Follow-Up Letters and Calls 


Letters were sent to every name on the 
prospect list, containing information about 
the subject in which each person had indi- 
cated an interest. Prices were quoted, and 
the request was made to be-allowed to call. 
Usually the call was made, anyway. Spe- 
cial attention, of course, was paid to the 
new-building prospects. 

Mr. Briggs stated that he thought the 
undertaking had been profitable. There was 
no appreciable increase in building in the 
city during 1928, but the company increased 
its total volume of sales by 16 percent. 
Some of this increase must be credited to 
other promotion efforts; but the company 
was so well satisfied with the method and 
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4. Get name of contractor or carpenter they prefer. 


5. If possible make a definite evening appointment for Mr. Briggs and 
a contractor to visit with them. The Briggs Lumber Co. does not do con- 
tract work but will get a contractor to do the work for them. 


6. You do not know prices but are just familiar with our good service. 


Let us know results each day. 


7. Clean up each street you start and do not skip homes because you 
think they might not be interested. If you do not find the people at home 


go back and try next time. 
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prospects had more than one piece of work 
in mind. In fact, the list contained 462 
possible jobs, classified as follows: 33 
hardwood floors, 60 roofs, 164 paint jobs, 47 
garages, 31 contemplated buildings, 71 gen- 
eral repairs and 56 miscellaneous. 


Calls Without Apparent Results 
Have Their Value 


A record was kept of these prospects by 
listing them alphabetically on a page ruled 
into columns with each column labeled 
floors, paint, garage and so on. A check 
mark after the name in the proper column 
gave a complete record and one easily 
used. Each prospect name cost about 30 
cents; each prospective job about 26 cents; 
and each call about 6% cents. The com- 
pany does not regard the calls resulting in 
no prospects as fruitless. It was a novel 
experience to be called on by a lumber yard 
representative, and the novelty and the 
courteous approach made,an impresssion. 
Many of these non-prospects talked to their 
neighbors about it, and the name of the 
Briggs Lumber Co. got very extensive cir- 
culation in a desirable way. 

The Realm was especially interested in 
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its results that it repeated it at Norwich, 
N. Y., where it has another yard, with equal 
or even more satisfactory results. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps not the least valuable product 
or by-product of the undertaking was the 
uncovering and correcting of those misun- 
derstandings that are likely to result from 
business transactions. Something occurs 
to irritate the customer. Perhaps a truck 
driver or a collector does something that 
seems uncalled for, but not important 
enough to report. Perhaps there is a mis- 
understanding about terms of sale or 
grades. Perhaps a special service that was 
promised got overlooked. These things are 
trifles, but they are remembered. Probably 
no business in the world ever was operated 
without causing some customer frictions, 
and it often happens that instead of report- 
ing them and asking for an explanation or 
a correction, the. customer keeps still and 
the next time goes to a different yard. 

But when a solicitor calls, representing 
the first yard, these things are quite sure to 
be mentioned. Nearly always they are mat- 
ters about which the principals of the com- 
pany knew nothing. Once they are brought 








to their attention they can be straightened 
out and a lost customer regained. 
* ” * * * 


It does not follow, of course, that this 
method is good everywhere. Mr. Briggs 
was not urging it as a universal policy. He 
was describing what was done in specific 
places and under local conditions. 

There are places where calling from door 
to door is of doubtful value. In some towns 
and cities this method is worked to death 
by all sorts of stores. This department 
once heard a housewife complain bitterly 
of the number of telephone calls she was 
getting by specialty salesmen and sales 
women, employed by local stores. Shortly 
before a woman had called up and by 
brazen persistence and glibness had held 
the ’phone for a quarter of an hour, trying 
to sell a subscription to a fashion magazine 
specializing in patterns carried by a local 
dry goods store. The lady in question knew 
the magazine and was wholly uninterested 
in it and in the patterns it featured. She 
tried repeatedly to end the conversation 
but was not quite hard-boiled enough to 
hang up the receiver. The results, so far 
as that store was concerned, were bad. 


Where Door-Bell Ringing Is Poor 
Business 

In many places the increase in door-to- 
door calls has reached such dimensions that 
people are developing enormous sales re- 
sistance. Articles and services that might 
be sold through newspaper advertising or 
by store displays are permanently crossed 
off lists because of the annoyance of strong- 
arm front door salesmanship. 

Dealers know local conditions in this re- 
gard and of course would not employ the 
methods where the chances of negative re- 
sults were large. 

But the fact remains that lumbermen are 
discovering in one way or another that 
there is a vast volume of latent business 
which remains latent because no one takes 
the trouble to discover it. Probably every 
family that lives in its own house is a pros- 
pect for repairs or additions of a small or 
large nature. They haven’t reached the 
point of wanting these things so badly that 
they’ll inquire on their own initiative. 
If a dealer wants this business, and natur- 
ally he does want it, he has the task of 
devising ways of uncovering it that will not 
be too costly and that will not antagonize 
the public. We are quite sure that some 
dealers can with profit take a leaf out of 
Mr. Briggs’ note book. 


Extracting Oil From Cherry Seed 


SturGEon Bay, Wis., Feb. 18.—The newest 
kind of building to be put up on a farm is 
being completed in a cherry orchard in Door 
County, near here. It houses a plant for the 
sole purpose of extracting oil from cherry seed, 
for which the fruit growers of the region have 
worked up a paying demand. It is a 2-story 
and basement structure 70x40 feet, ornamented 
with a cupola, and the machinery extracts 
from 2,000 to 3.000 pounds of oil daily, when 
in operation. -The oil is used solely for phar- 
maceutical purposes, being a finer grade of oil 
than‘that obtained from other sources. Up to 
this time $40,000 has been investiga the plant. 
The growth of small fruit on thefeninsula has 
already called for an immenve quantity of lum- 
ber, chiefly for boxes and crates, and for the 
canned product.. While much of the crops. 
has been shipped fresh the quantity of waste 
product in cherry seed from the canning plant 
became so great that means were sought and 
found to make use of it. 
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Retail Firm Increases Facilities 


GRAND Bay, Ata., Feb. 18.—The Grand Bay 
Lumber Co. has recently rebuilt and enlarged 
its retail yard and building materials shed, so 
that the plant now has twice its former capac- 
ity. With increased facilities for supplying its 
trade, Manager Eli Johnson is looking for- 
ward to a good year’s business. 


Says Dealer “Must Know” 


Wasuincton, D. C.. Feb. 18—The success 
of a retail lumber dealer depends in a great 
measure upon the knowledge he possesses of 
the materials he offers his customers, declared 
J. R. Rapp in an address recently before the 
Tennessee Retail Lumber. Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association at Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. 
Rapp is manager of the southeastern district. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Before becoming identified with the association 
he was a retail dealer, and is thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject. 


Many instances brought to our attention con- 
vince me that the average dealer does not 
know the materials he is offering for sale, 
declared Mr. Rapp in the course of his ad- 
dress. To cite an example: I heard one 
dealer say that an unprotected 4-inch steel 
girder post in a dwelling basement was su- 
perior to a 6x6 yellow pine. Evidently he did 
not know that heat applied to metal will re- 
turn it to liquid form; also that after the 
6x6 had been charred it would take considerably 
more time to cause its failure than would be 
the case with the steel column. And so with 
other dealers, whom I have heard make sim- 
ilar statements. 

In this connection it may interest you to 
know that weight for weight wood is stronger 
than steel; also, weight for weight, it is % 
to % stronger than concrete. 

Only the other day I was in conversation 


with a dealer, the subject being brick, con- 
crete and frame enclosing walls. And I was 
surprised to learn that this man did not know 
that a wood wall was warmer—transmitted 
fewer thermal units—than either brick or 
stone, 

SHA AABLBLAAGSAEAG: 


Buys Land for Larger Plant 


SANTA Fe, N. M., Feb. 18.—The Monero 
Fuel & Lumber Co., of which Arthur E. Carr 
is manager, and Herbert J. Mendenhall, his 
assistant, recently acquired a building site 150 
by 200 feet on the opposite side of the Rio 
Grande Western track from their main plant. 
It is purposed to devote this site exclusively 
to the lumber business, giving more room for 
coal in the plant built originally for that line 
of the business. T. P. Delgado, who began 
his lumber experience in the Kinsel yard 18 
years ago, and has been in charge of the lum- 
ber department of the Monero Company for 
two years, will hereafter be assisted by S. 
Tayfoya, recently in charge of the lumber 
department of the John Becker Co., Belen, 
and with previous connections in Aubuquerque. 

Since shipments received over the Santa Fe 
can not be switched to the Rio Grande narrow 
gauge, a yard for coal, cement etc. is also 
maintained on Santa Fe trackage, where the 
cement warehouse was recently rebuilt. 

The Monero company is distributer for 
Santa Fe and San Miguel counties for Perfec- 
tion flooring produced by the Frost Lumber 
Industries mills, and they also handle Ander- 
sen frames. In their sales Arizona pine ex- 
ceeds that of fir about three to one. Stock is 
now at minimum for inventorying, their year 
running from March to March. 


“Luck” is only a short way of spelling 
“pluck.” 

















This Week’s 


Swing Rack for Shingle Display 


The accompanying photograph recently taken by an Ameri- 
can Lumberman staff artist in the main driveway of the modern 


Timely Tip 


lumber yard of the Reitsch 
Bros. Co., Rockford, Ill., shows 
a solution of the problem of 
attaching a display rack, for 
showing different kinds of 
roofing, to a brick wall. At the 
time the picture was taken the 
samples of roofing had been 
applied to only one section of 
this convenient swinging rack, 
but the construction and the 
principle of same are well illus- 
trated. The hangers are made 
of heavy boiler plate, anchored 
securely to the brick wall. 








New Type of Barn Window 


Retail lumber dealers in agricultural com- 
munities or who in any way cater to the farm 
trade will be interested in knowing about the 
new “Wind Shield”-barn window, perfected 
by the Vento Steel Sash Co. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives a good idea of the work- 





ing principle of this new window, which it will 
be noted is so constructed as to prevent direct 
draft or wind coming in or cows or other live 
stock. The window, of course, is of the putty- 
less type, like the various other types of base- 
ment, factory and barn sash made by this 
company. 

This new window should sell on sight for 
use in barns, hog houses and other farm build- 
ings where the owners want to keep their stock 
in healthy condition. The “Wind Shield” fea- 
ture keeps direct draft from the animals, all 
ventilation being overhead. If a pane of glass 
gets broken, because of the puttyless feature 
a new pane can be put in quickly and easily 
by any one. 

Vento “Wind Shield” barn windows can be 
easily installed in frame, cement, brick or tile 
and cinder blocksp and the manufacturers state 
that once in, they will last a lifetime. 

This new Vento product has attracted consid- 
erable attention at the various retail lumber- 
men’s conventions where it has been on exhibi- 
tion. If you did not happen to see it there, 
write the Vento Steel Sash Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., for complete information. 


Opens Downtown Display Room 


Co_umsus, Onto, Feb. 18.—The Continental 
Lumber & Supply Co., which operates a large 
yard on Galloway Avenue, has opened a new 
show room at State and Front streets for the 
display of lumber of all kinds as well as 
building supplies, builders’ hardware, paints 
and built-in features. Large show windows 
which have a background of panels of brick 
are featured. The back of the room is formed 
by a small bungalow, inside of which are 
many built-in features such as telephone cabi- 
nets, ironing boards, kitchen and linen cabi- 
nets and dressing tables. Special attention is 
given to displaying various woods and finishes. 

The company has inaugurated a special serv- 
ice to furnish prospective home builders with 
information concerning architecture, plans and 
specifications, ‘ 
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GETS THE MESSAGE ACROSS 


Dealer Uses Space to Tell of Service to 
Customers 


The Muscotah Lumber Co., Muscotah, Kan., 
has for some time past been using regular 
space in its local newspaper for publication of 
a weekly advertisement in the miniature news- 
paper style, under the head “Hee Haw News.” 
This has proved so satisfactory to the lumber 
concern, and so popular with the readers of 
the newspaper, that E. J. Patrick, manager of 
the company, recently has increased the space 
to two full columns. 

This space is filled with interesting items, 
some of them referring to goods and supplies 
handled by the company, while others are of 
more general interest, including a plentiful 
sprinkling of jokes. 

The following excerpts from the current is- 
sue will give a good idea of the kind of mate- 
rial that Mr. Patrick puts into his adver- 
tising space: 

Brooder house season is now! Don’t put 
this task off until the last minute, as it may 
be the difference of success and failure in 
your 1929 chicks. Preparedness is the key- 
note to success in anything. 


Suppose our hens should ever learn how 
much brick layers receive for laying bricks. 


We have arranged display space wherein we 
display free of charge, samples of farm seeds 
that farmers may have for sale. These sam- 
ples are labeled with the farmer’s name, tele- 
phone number, the price asked etc. Samples 
will be returned. We do not sell these seeds, 
but merely display them for our patrons and 
friends. Wealso maintain a system in which 
other items may be listed for sale. This 
Farmers’ Exchange Service is effective in its 
work. Farmers who have seeds or anything 
else for sale, should not fail to make use of 
this splendid free service. Bring us your 
samples on your next trip to town. 


A new hog house will be on display before 
long. This hog house has many wonderful 
features. 


The size of this double pen hog 


Perhaps it would be hard to find a specialty 
that lends itself better to use as a drawing 
card for the ladies than the “Diner-ette,” 
which is a combination of table and two 
benches—ideal as breakfast nook furniture. 
By special patented construction the benches 
can be raised and placed out of the way under 
the top of the table. When thus raised, the 
two benches are entirely concealed within the 
ends of the table. A variety of color combi- 
nations are available to choose from and the 
color scheme of almost any nook can be car- 
ried out by using one of the standard combi- 
nations. The Diner-ette has many uses. It 
not only serves the ordinary purposes of a 
breakfast nook, but can be used for preparing 
meals or as a serving table; or instantly con- 
verted into a luncheon set to accommodate the 
children rushing home from school at noon. 
Dealers interested in putting in a specialty that 
will be particularly attractive to the ladies, 
will do well to write the Diner-ette Manu fac- 
turing Co., Guaranty Trust Building, Detroit, 
Mich., for circulars with illustrations which 
tell the story far better than any printed text 
could do. 


Attractive Gas Stations of Wood 


Here are shown a couple of filling stations 
of unique and attractive design, all wood con- 
struction, noted recently by an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative in his ramblings about 
the country. 

The one on the left, surmounted by a Dutch 
windmill tower, gives a sort of old world touch 
which blends pleasingly with the environment. 
This unique structure is located near Rock- 
ford, Ill. In connection with the station is 
operated a wayside refreshment stand. 

The filling station shown by the other photo 
is located near Waupun, Wis. It was still 
under construction when the American Lum- 
BERMAN representative drove by. However, it 
is easy to see that, finished, it will be quite 
pleasing and distinctive. 

This also is a combination filling station and 


ANIMATED WINDOW DISPLAY 


Dealer Uses Adaptation of Miniature 
Theatre Idea 


Denver, CoLo., Feb. 18.—Many variations of 
the miniature theater idea have been used to 
give movement to window displays but few, if 
any, approach the mechanical perfection of a 
device recently installed in the McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity display store, this city. A recently 
patented invention, this window feature is on 
exhibition for the first time anywhere. It is 
used in connection with the home promotional 
program of the firm. 

The stage is two feet wide, with a curtain 
that rises and falls upon each of four scenes 
showing a home in various stages of construc- 
tion. The first scene is a kitchen, displaying 
replicas of the cabinet work which the home 
promotional department creates for its patrons. 
The second is a living room occupied by minia- 
ture human figures. This scene appeals to the 
home lover. The third is a partly finished cot- 
tage in the hills surrounded by pines. -The last 
is the same home completed against a land- 
scape of snow. 

The curtain falls on the first scene, there 
is a stir behind it as of sceneshifters moving 
about, it rises again upon the second almost 
immediately with no intimation of how the 
change was accomplished. Each scene contains 
a placard in keeping with the miniature pro- 
portions which tells of the various advantages 
of the service the home promotional “depart- 
ment gives. 

The display is especially effective in the eve- 
ning when the lighting effects throw the stage 
into bold relief. 


Seaaeeaeaaeaaaan: 


Customer Summons Salesman by Bell 

There is nothing more disconcerting to a 
customer than to enter a lumber yard and find 
no one to care for his wants, leaving him tc 
stand or walk around until someone happens 
to catch sight of him. Much time is lost by 
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All-wood roadside filling stations, located (left) near Rockford, Ill, and (right) near Waupun, Wis. 


house is 7x14 feet, or 98 square feet of floor 
space, thus making ample room for the aver- 
age size brood sows. To appreciate the fea- 
tures, size and style of this hog house call 
and see the house and examine it for yourself. 


We deem our trip to the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s convention held in Kansas City, 
a valuable one. Many new ideas in home 
construction were presented, also many new 
ways to serve our community better. As we 
have said before, we are glad to pass along 
these new ideas to our friends and customers. 
So do not fail to call upon us for these build- 
ing ideas. Whenever you are in doubt we 
will do our utmost to render the advice wanted. 


A “Leader” for the Ladies 


It is being said on every side that a very 
important element in modern lumber store 
merchandising is the attracting to the store of 
women buyers. This necessarily implies hav- 
ing on display and for sale at least some 
goods that possess a special appeal for women. 


refreshment stand, more and more of which 
are springing up along the highways, offering 
opportunities for retail lumbermen not only to 
make sales but to offer advice and suggestions 
that will tend to the erection of attractive 
buildings that will be creditable to the com- 
munity, rather than the ugly, unkempt struc- 
tures so often seen along the roadsides. 

Wood is the paramount material for these 
buildings, nothing else lending itself to such 
attractive and artistic effects within the limits 
of cost that the owners of these roadside enter- 
prises are usually willing to assume. 


SEVENTY boys and thirty girls of Chautauqua 
County (New York) who have planted 1,000 
forest trees as the first year project in forestry 
of the 4H Club work have received achievement 
pins from the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The second year’s work will now be 
started, which consists of identifying at least 
fifteen forest trees and learning their uses and 
writing essays on the subject. 


the customer in the average retail yard in this 
manner, and moreover, this seeming indiffer- 
ence to his business often leaves a most 
unfavorable’ impression. 

In the yard of the Dimock-Gould Lumber 
Co., Moline, Ill., the yard salesman has his 
office near the entrance to the yard. Posted 
conspicuously by the door is the following no- 
tice, observed recently by an AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN fepresentative: 

“If the salesman is not in his office at the 
time you want him, ring the bell inside the 
door and he will come as soon as possible. He 
may be out in the yard waiting on a customer.” 


THE BOARD of supervisors of Wyoming 
County, New York, has appropriated $1,500 to 
stimulate interest in reforesting. This will be 
paid farmers at the rate of $4 an acre for 
land reforested up to a certain limit and under 
certain conditions. Varieties of trees recom- 
mended for the county are red pine, Norway 
spruce and European larch. 
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Dispatching System Speeds Delivery 


Denver, Coro., Feb. 18.—The E. W. Robin- 
son Lumber Co., this city, uses a rather unique 
dispatching system, in connection with deliv- 
eries of building materials and coal, by which 
drivers are carefully checked in regard to 
time required for each and every delivery, and 
the orders are given accurate serial numbers, 
thus avoiding blank spaces in the records, as 
would be occasioned by mistakes on the orders 
that would necessitate canceling the slips and 
making out others. 

The system begins with the taking of the 
order, which is made out in duplicate. A 
different type of order blank is used for coal 
orders from that used for building materials. 

Several pads of order blanks are placed con- 
veniently about the office so that, regardlesss 
of who may take the order, the blank is imme- 
diately available for his use. The order is not 
torn from the pad, immediately, but passes, 
still attached to the pad, to the credit man, 
who if he O. K.’s the credit tears the order 
oft the pad and sends the order to the dis- 
patching clerk, who occupies a compartment 
of his own near the rear door through which 
the truck drivers come and go with their 
orders. 

It is a part of the dispatcher’s work to send 
the type of truck best suited for handling the 
materials to their destinations. Hence he 
studies the order, as it comes to him, and 
decides what truck and driver shall handle it. 
Before him is a cabinet with pigeon-holes, 
each driver being assigned one of these spaces. 
There is a door to this cabinet, opening on 
the driver’s side of the cage, so that when the 
drivers come into the office they open the door 
and take out their orders without bothering 
the dispatcher. 

Original and duplicate of the order are kept 
together until the driver takes it out of his 
box. He takes the original, first, to the yard 
to fill the order and have it checked, leaving 
the duplicate in the box as an indication to the 
dispatcher that the order has not been sent out 
of the yard but that it is in the process of 
being filled. Just before the driver goes out 
to fill the order, however, he takes both orig- 
inal and duplicate to a time-clock stamp and 
imprints the hour and minute that he came 
into possession of the order. He puts the 
duplicate back in the box and proceeds to fill 
the order. 

When the order is filled and checked, the 

driver returns to the office, takes the duplicate 
and original again to the stamping machine 
to print upon them the hour and minute that 
the order was filled. He hands both to the dis- 
patcher, who stamps on the orders the serial 
number and indicates the same serial number 
on his time sheet with the name of the cus- 
tomer, the hour it left the yard, the name of 
the driver and such other information as may 
be deemed advisable. 
- When the order has been delivered, the 
driver brings the original back to the office, 
and, before turning it in to the dispatcher, 
places it under the time-clock stamp a third 
time to record the time he returned to the 
office. 

The various stampings are made in such a 
manner that the last impression is at the top 
of the column and the first at the bottom, 
thus facilitating the computing of time re- 
quired for loading, time required for delivery 
and total time requred for handlng the order. 

“The time stamp enables us to keep closer 
track of our deliveries and the activities of 
the drivers,” explained G. S. Robinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. “If the time required for a 
delivery séems unnecessarily long we can in- 
vestigate and determine whether or not the 
trouble is with the truck or with the driver. 

“It also keeps the drivers on their toes, for 
they know we can check on them. Since we 
have installed this system we have speeded up 
our deliveries. 

“The time stamp is a convenience to the cus- 


tomer, for he can tell from the two impres- 
sions what time the order was given to the 
driver to be filled and what time the load left 
the yard. By consulting his watch he can 
determine just how long it took for the driver 
to reach his place after leaving the yard. 
_“This is an excellent advertisement, some- 
times, for when we make a speedy delivery, 
the customer readily recognizes it because the 
time stamp impressions call it to his attention. 
Otherwise, he might feel that fifteen minutes 
was an hour. Impatient customers frequently 
misjudge the passsage of time. If any ques- 
tion arises on this score, the driver can set 
the customer right by pointing out the time 
stamps. 

“By putting the serial number on the order 
the last thing, we eliminate much confusion 
which might be occasioned by taking an order, 
then having to cancel it before it left the yard, 
and perhaps explaining the reasons in our 
records. After a time, where there are many 
‘voids’ as a result of errors, caancelations, etc., 
the accounting department and, in fact, the 
entire organization, becomes lax in ascertain- 
ing the exact reasons why a numbered order 
is misssing; there is a tendency to pass over 
it lightly on the assumption that the order 
was voided, whereas it might have been lost. 

“By giving the orders serial numbers just 
before they leave the yard we can be certain 
that no number is missing because of a ‘void.’ 
We know it is lost, and take measures to 
locate it.” 

The dispatching sheet carries coal and mate- 
rials orders, one after another as they leave 
the yard. But to facilitate separating them, 
in case of later accounting, a red stamp is 
used for the lumber orders and a black one 
for coal. 


Government Movies on Forestry 


WasuHincton, D. C., Feb. 18—Twenty-eight 
Government motion pictures on forestry were 
purchased by outside agencies during the lat- 
ter half of 1928. State forestry departments 
and associations, lumber associations, and uni- 
versities were among the purchasers. Two 


forestry films were bought by the Mexican 
Government. 

To show fire fighting, woods management 
and other forestry principles and practices vis. 
ually, the Office of Motion Pictures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared for the Forest Service of that depart- 
ment 35 educational motion pictures on for. 
estry subjects. Fire prevention, forest uses, 
reforestation, logging practices, recreation, 
and grazing are among the subjects covered. 
Some of the more recent films are: 

“Forest Fires” (1 reel), outlining the system 
followed by the Forest Service in locating ang 
fighting forest fires. 

“That Brush Fire” (1 reel), a picture of each 
step in the proper method of brush burning by 
farmers. 

“Trees of Righteousness” (3 reels), the story 
of the efforts of a mountain preacher in the 
Ozark region to convince his flock that woods- 
burning is an uneconomical practice. 

‘What the Forest Means to You” (2 reels), 
showing how forests conserve water for springs 
and streams, harbor wild life, and keep up a 
continuous supply of timber. 

“The Forest and Water” (1 reel), showing 
the relation of the forest to water supply. 

“The Forest and Health” (1 reel), showing 
the value of the forest for health and recreation. 

“The Forest and Wealth” (1 reel), showing 
the important part forests play in the lives and 
activities of mankind. 

“Harvesting Uncle Sam’s Timber” (2 reels), 
portraying the system used in timber cutting 
to maintain a perpetual supply on the national 
forests. 


All Department of Agriculture films are 
loaned free for short bookings, or may be 
purchased at cost by outside agencies. Pur- 
chases are made through the Department of 
Agriculture for about $30 a reel of a thousand 
feet. The conditions of purchase are that no 
change will be made in the subject matter of 
the film without explicit approval of the de- 
partment, that credit to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will be retained in 
the film, and that no commercial advertising 
matter will be inserted or added. 


As part of its participation in “Dollar Day” 
recently at Wakeeney, Kan., the Hardman 
Lumber Co., of which Claude Hardman is local 
manager, paid a dollar a bushel for all wheat 
delivered in the city on that day. 








The Yard Manager Speaks 








The importance of handling good lumber only is stressed by Leo E. Busack, of 
the Home Builders Supply Co., retail lumber and building material dealers, Swan- 


ton, Ohio. 


Neatness, courtesy and accuracy are other important elements of suc- 
cess, according to this retail yard manager. 


Expressions from other managers, 


assistant managers and yard men with regard to retail yard operation and man- 


agement will be welcomed. 


We think the secret of our success 
has been in buying nearly all nation- 
ally advertised lumber. We have been 
cranks on good dimension and have 
had many compliments from contrac- 
tors and owners, not only in this local- 
ity, but including those within a radius 
of several miles. Salesmen have men- 
tioned the fact that we carry a higher 
grade of lumber than most yards. 

We started with a small capital and 
very strong competition. Our busi- 
ness has steadily increased in volume. 
Our policy has been to sell high grade 
material with a lot of service added. 

A yardman has a very good oppor- 
tunity to become a good salesman. He 
must first know the stock and know 


Mr. Busack’s letter follows: 


it well. I think that is the first requi- 
site of a good salesman. I would say 
that to be courteous would come next 
in line. Another very important qual- 
ity of a yardman is to be able to 
quickly rectify mistakes as a mistake 
is not always taken as such. 

To have a profitable yard we think 
that neatness goes hand in hand with 
good lumber. We have tried to main- 
tain a yard that has all the lumber, 
lath and shingles neatly piled and 
under roof. 

Summing up, we think that nation- 
ally advertised products, displayed in 
a clean yard, with courtesy and serv- 
ice added, have helped us to become 
one of the well known small yards. 
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Dealer’s Side-Lines 
Cover Wide Range 


Wihere are the limits to the lines of goods 
that a lumber dealer can profitably handle in 
connection with the sale of lumber and other 
strictly building materials? There would al- 
most seem to be no limits, provided the goods 
are more or less closely connected with the 
equipping or furnishing of homes, and further 
providing that the dealer’s environment and 
logical clientele are such as to provide a rea- 
sonably steady outlet for such goods, once his 
trade has been cultivated and developed to the 
point where it recognizes the lumber store as 
a source of supply. 

Of course paints and hardware as parts of 
the lumber store’s stock have come to be com- 
monplace, but these lines really relate them- 
selves primarily to the construction and finish- 
ing of new homes and other buildings, even 
though they may also be in more or less con- 
tinuous demand thereafter. Other lines, en- 
tirely divorced from construction work, such 
as furniture, heating aand refrigeration equip- 
ment etc., are being stocked by city lumber 
dealers here and there over the country. As 
some of these dealers have been handling 
these lines for a comparatively long time, it 
is safe to conclude that the dealers’ expecta- 
tions on taking on the lines, as regards profits 
and general contribution to the business, are 
being realized, at least in some measure. 

Illustrative of how extensively a lumber re- 
tailer can successfully enter the home equip- 
ment field as a side line is the Home Appli- 
aance store of the Mueller Lumber Co., Daven- 
port, lowa, which in a short space of time has 
grown from a small beginning to a very im- 
portant department of the company’s business. 

This “Home Appliance show room,” as the 
company calls it, is located at 116 Brady 
Street, in the heart of the business section, 
where it is passed and seen by thousands daily. 
Walter E. Mueller, assistant treasurer of the 
company, is in charge of the store. 

Not only is the store well located, but is 
ideally arranged in every respect—roomy, light 
and airy, with tiled floor and white-painted 
walls, advantageously setting off the displays. 
There are three rooms, one in the back of the 
other, the front and largest room being de- 
voted to the major displays, the middle room 
being used as the office, and also for the show- 
ing of miscellaneous items, while the rear 
room is used as a store room and workshop. 

The illustration reproduced below  indi- 
cates the extensive character of the displays. 
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Appliance Show FLooms 


Home 


These include refrig- 
erators of all modern 
types, sanitary drinking 
fountains, gas ranges, 
radiator enclosures and 
shields, electric heaters, 


coal and gas heaters, 
washing machines, oil 
burners, heat regulat- 


ors; also gas and elec- 
tric appliances of all 
kinds, such as electric 
toasters, waffle irons, 
percolators, curling 
irons, pressing irons 
and the like. The com- 
pany has recently begun 
to handle also a line of 
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radios, with loud speak- 
ers and other equip- 
ment, and installs in- 
a-door beds on order. 
While it does not handle fuel oil it carries 
samples and takes orders for it, it receiving a 
commission from the oil company filling the 
order. 

The Mueller Lumber Co. has been in this 
kind of business for two years. The idea 
really started through a remodeling job in- 
volving a large apartment building, which the 
company handled. While at work on this 
building it was noted that the stoves, refrig- 
erators and other appliances were far from 
modern and should really be replaced. It oc- 
curred to the company that as it was mod- 
ernizing the building in other respects it would 
be perfectly logical for it to modernize it 
throughout, as regards equipment as well as 
structurally. It managed to sell the idea to 
the owner of the apartment building, and as 
a result installed the required appliances. This 
was, in effect, the beginning of its home appli- 
ance business. 

When the store was opened it was exten- 
sively advertised in the newspapers and other- 
wise, and advertising has ever since been used 
with remarkable success in building up the 
business. Some definite convenience or appli- 
ance is featured in each ad, not only with 
local needs in mind, but with thought to add 
comfort and convenience to the farm home. 
In fact, much of the advertising is directed at 
the farmers fully as much as to the local resi- 
dents. 

Besides Mr. Mueller and his secretary, the 
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front of Mueller Lumber Co.’s “Home Appliance Show 


Rooms,” Davenport, Iowa 


store staff consists of five salesmen and four 
installation men. The success of this enter- 
prise is illustrated by the fact that the volume 
of business from April, 1927, to April, 1928, 
totalled over $80,000. That was during the 
infancy of the store, and the company declares 
that it will be very disappointed if it does not 
do $100,000 volume of business this year. 

Three-quarters of the company’s house 
equipment sales are on the deferred payment 
plan. The company requires a down payment 
of 25 percent and the rest in monthly instal- 
ments. 

“We consider this side-line as entirely legiti- 
mate for a retail lumber deal,” said Walter 
E. Mueller. “We do the planning and design- 
ing for new homes and remodeled homes, and 
handle the financing of new buildings, so why 
not furnish the equipment as well? I think 
the time is coming when retailers generally 
will include home appliances as regular side- 
lines in their business.” 

Besides, the Mueller Lumber Co. operates 
at its main yard a specialty department in 
charge of Roland S. Truitt, a professional en- 
gineer and land surveyor. This department 
handles steel sash, lockers, terra cotta, Vene- 
tian blinds and a general line of that charac- 
ter. Mr. Truitt formerly was a manufactur- 
ers’ representative in Davenport, until his busi- 
ness was combined with the Mueller Lumber 
Co.’s. 


Lumber for Highway Uses 


New Organs, La., Feb. 18.—J. W. Pad- 
dock, field representative of the Southern Pine 
Association, at the request of Ohio State offi- 
cials, this week is attending a series of con- 
ferences held by engineers, inspectors, specify- 
ing superintendents and buyers for the various 
districts of the Ohio State highways depart- 
ment, in which the use of lumber is being 
given particular attention. Mr. Paddock is 
presenting first hand information on the uses 
and availability of southern pine in connection 
with highway work. It is expected that 1,100 
employees of the State highway department 
will attend the various group schools of in- 
struction which will continue for three weeks. 
Copies of Southern Pine Association grading 
rules, both yard and structural, as well as tech- 
nical bulletins setting forth stress values and 
other important engineering data, and the asso- 
ciation’s booklet, “Southern Pine—What It Is 
and What It Is Used For,” have been supplied 
to highway officials, who are placing copies of 
each of the publications in the hands of each 
of the department employees. 
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Line- Yard Managers in Annual Convention 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 18.—Over 
three hundred representatives of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. attended the annual convention of 
its retail yard managers held here Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of last week. The three 
days’ convention was featured by a school of 
study of all products of the company and dis- 
cussion of sales and handling problems. Offi- 
cials of the company present included R. A. 
Long, chairman of the board of directors; J. 
D. Tennant, vice president; J. H. Foresman, 
vice president and general manager of retail 
yards; J. M. White, of Weed, Calif.; Roy 
Morse, Longview, Wash.; A. B. Everett, Paul 
E. Kendall and F. E. Baxter. 

J. H. Foresman presided over all meetings 
of the group, at which an extension of aids 
to retail managers from headquarters was dis- 
cussed, as well as many other subjects bear- 
ing directly on the problems of retail yard 
management in both large and small towns. 
At the opening session, the visiting dealers 
were welcomed by Ed Overholser, president of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
and responses were made by Jesse Andrews, 
of Kansas City, general counsel of the com- 
pany, and Mrs. J. W. Garrett, of Wichita, Kan. 

At this opening session, B. M. Coombs, of 
Jefferson, Okla., told of problems encountered 
in his work as manager of the yard in that 


Something About Retail Yard 


The Elder Gives His Ideas on What Constitutes Service 


“Life,” remarked the dealer from two towns 
away, with his usual lack of cheer, “is just 
one thing after another.” 

“So is the lumber business,” murmured the 
Elder as he looked over his collection sheet. 
“T’ve been after this Jones bozo for three 
months, trying to collect $65, but I ain’t caught 
up with him yet.” 

“Yeah,” said the visitor, “and I'll bet he com- 
plained while you were delivering the stuff and 
said your service was a disappointment to 
him.” 

“Check,” said the Elder. “Only he used a 
shorter and uglier word. He said it was 
rotten.” 

“There you are,” said the visitor with the 
sour satisfaction of a person who expects the 
worst and hasn’t been disappointed. “That’s 
just what you can look for. It’s not so popular 
to say so in these days of hot convention 
speeches, but for some time I’ve been ready to 
trade my equity in the service idea for the wet 
end of a cork.” 

“I can understand the cork,” said the Elder, 
“but what is this thing you’re aiming to trade 
for it?” 

“Huh?” asked the visitor. “You mean serv- 
ice ?” 

“Uh-huh,” said the Elder. 
is it?” 

“That ought to be easy,” said the visitor. 
“Everybody knows what service is. It’s, well, 
um, why, it’s just service. Kind of doing a 
lot of things for some gink for nothing and 
giving him the big idea that he’s showing you 
a lot of consideration to let you do it. He gets 
so impressed with his generosity that the mat- 
ter of paying for the stuff fades out of the 
picture.” 

“If that’s what you want to trade off,” said 
the Elder, “I ain’t interested. I’d rather keep 
the cork.” 


“Service. What 


city, and D. I. Johnson, of Oklahoma City, at- 
torney, talked on legal problems. Talks on 
salesmanship and advertising were given at 
both the morning and afternoon sessions and 
as a relief from the grind of the busy busi- 
ness sessions, a reception and dance was held 
on Thursday evening. 

Discussions of the manufacturing of lumber 
products were held on Friday, in which heads 
of the manufacturing divisions co-operated 
with the dealers in explaining the problems 
and offering solutions. Officials who spoke 
were John D. Tennant, of Longview, Wash., 
vice president and manager of the manufac- 
turing department; W. L. Prickett, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the southern pine mills; 
J. M. White, of Weed, Calif., vice president 
and manager of the sash and door and white 
pine division factories; George Houston, of 
Kansas City, sales manager; William Steen, 
of Shreveport, La., head of the creosoting de- 
partment, and Roy Morse, general manager of 
mills at Longview, Wash. 

Friday evening a banquet was given at the 
Skirvin Hotel for the dealers and their wives. 
Speakers at the banquet were O. R. Hartwig, 
of Portland, Ore.; E. E. Partee, of Hannibal, 
Mo.; A. D. Wood, Woodward, Okla.; R. A. 
Finley, Oklahoma City; S. F. Aker, South 
Haven, Kan.; H. C. Hoover, Duncan, Okla.; 


“Well,” said the dealer from two towns 
away, “isn’t that about what it comes to?” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Elder, “your per- 
spicacity is getting to be offensive. I admit 
with gloom that a lot of times this is just what 
it does amount to. The gloomy part is that 
it ought to amount to something else. 

“As long as you and I and the rest of the 
second-grade pupils believe that service is giv- 
ing something away for nothing, or act as 
though we believed it, lumber dealers are going 
to be born for trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward and burn a hole in our pants. 

“Business, as we’re fond of saying very loud 
and for publication purposes, is based on the 
square deal. Well, let’s see how it works out. 
Here comes a good farm customer for a jag of 
boards. He'll haul ’em. He'll help load up 
and will take the stuff the yard man shoves at 
him. He hasn’t gone around to the other yard 
for prices. He'll stop at the office, pull the 
old wallet out of his overalls pocket and settle 
up. No delivery, no bookkeeping, no credit 
terms to be misunderstood, no statements to 
be sent, no hard-boiled collector spending half 
a day hunting him up and giving him the word 
with the bark on. This customer ought to 
get the benefit of all these savings, huh? Well, 
does he get it? Let’s hurry on. 

“Then here comes a _ gimlet-eyed bargain 
hound with a little lumber list. He’s got esti- 
mates from half the yards in the county and 
from a couple of cat concerns. He lets you 
know in plain, raw words that if you’re going 
to do business with him, by hek, you’ve got to 
sharpen up the old pencil. So you do; and 
you sell the jag at a price that will leave you 
enough to buy a couple of off-grade stogies. 
You haul the order out piecemeal. Then your 
prize customer sorts out the clear stuff and 
asks you to send a truck to get what’s been 
picked over. He crabs about everything, so 


T R. Boggess, Ponca City, Okla.; Mose 
Wright, Vernon, Tex.; Joe Rogers, McAles- 
ter, Okla.; Lowell Munday, Amarillo, Tex,; 
H. W. Watson, Tulsa, Okla. 

At 8:30 o’clock Saturday morning, all mem- 
bers of the convention were taken on a trip 
of inspection to the sash and door manufac- 
turing plant of the Long-Bell Lumber Co, 
Following their return to the hotel, problems 
of the sales department were discussed, with 
J. H. Foresman in charge. 

Following a tour of the city, Mr. Foresman 
announced that the company will build two 
more lumber yards in Oklahoma City, one a 
suburban yard in the southern part of the city 
and the other near the new oil field, southeast 
of the city. These new yards comprise only a 
part of the program for the future develop- 
ment of the retail lumber business of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. in this State. 

All details of this successful convention were 
admirably handled by Floyd Broderson, man- 
ager of the Long-Bell yard in Oklahoma City. 

ACCORDING to a review of export trade con- 
ditions issued by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, Argentina was the foremost 
market for southern pine lumber exported 
from the United States in 1928, Cuba being 
second in importance. 





Service 


to Customer 


you make some trips 
out to the job and give 
him a couple of nail 
aprons and a cheap 
hammer to smooth him 
down. And as for col- 
lecting the account, 
well, you know all 
about that. The first fellow made no trouble 
and paid a pretty stiff price. The second 
made all the trouble he could think of and paid 
a price that left the transaction in the red. 


“If you ask me, neither of these deals carries 
service enough to wad a gun. Rumor has it 
that service ought to consist of those things 
needed to complete the deal. They are things 
the dealer can do better or cheaper than the 
customer can. But mind this: The customer 
pays for them. If he doesn’t, who should? 
Service ain’t charity; and it doesn’t consist of 
rimming the good boy so you can give the bad 
one something he doesn’t pay for. Until we 
get these things into our alleged minds we keep 
right on messing things up and setting the 
stage so that retired farmers and other un- 
employed have a chance to bust in with imita- 
tion lumber yards. Sometimes they do it any- 
way, but they don’t find it so easy when estab- 
lished yards have been offering competent and 
even-handed service of a practical and square 


kind.” 


“And I suppose,” said the dealer from two 
towns away with a nasty inflection, “that you 
never make any of these mistakes. In this 
yard, I reckon, universal practice checks with 
infinite wisdom.” 


“Why did you have to bring that up?” 
asked the Elder mournfully. “I have to admit 
with shame that, while I know a heap sight 
better, every now and then I faw down, go 
boom.” 
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Pacific Northwest Lumber News 


To Make Auto Plywood on Coast 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 16.—Of particular 
import to Seattle and lumbermen of the North- 
west is the news released this week by Mr. 
Fisher, of the Fisher Body Corporation, of 
Detroit, Mich., that in March the company will 
begin construction of a woodworking plant in 
the south and industrial section of Seattle. 

The Fisher Body Corporation buys huge 
quantities of fir and spruce lumber for con- 
struction purposes, as well as plywood. The 
veneer products are used for floor boards and 
similar parts of automobile bodies which the 
corporation manufactures. Fir and spruce will, 
it is stated, replace to a large extent the more 
expensive hardwoods which have been used 
previously. 

The new plant will have a floor space of 
about 150,000 feet, and will be erected on a 
16-acre tract which was purchased from the 
Carstens Packing Co. interests, of Tacoma. 
The site lies just outside the city limits on 
East Marginal Way, adjoins the Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., is in a diagonal line from the south- 
ern end of Boeing Airfield, and adjoins the 
Duwamish River. The plant will occupy about 
one-third of the ground, leaving plenty of 
room for further expansion. It is stated that 
this factory will employ from 400 to 500 men, 
and have an estimated payroll of over 
$1,000,000. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce indus- 
trial committee has worked hard to land this 
factory, and the selection of Seattle as a site 
is considered one of the chamber’s outstanding 
achievements. 


Executive Offices Moved to Coast 


Everett, WaAsuH., Feb. 16.—Announcement 
has been made of removal of the executive 
offices of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
from Minneapolis to this city. Glenn W. Car- 
penter, with his family, arrived in Everett this 
week after closing the headquarters office in 
Minneapolis which has been maintained there 
for more than thirty years. This move was 
brought about by the increasing business of 
the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. since taking 
over the exclusive sales of Pyroof painted 
shingles making necessary the concentration 
of the firm’s executives here. 

W. I. Carpenter, jr.. a former resident of 
Everett, will remain in Minneapolis in charge 
of the sales offices there which look after dis- 
tribution of the firm’s prroducts in a wide ter- 
ritory. 


Sale of Redwood Concern Completed 


_ Eureka, Cair., Feb. 16.—Sale of the Bay- 
side Redwood Co. to the Dessert Redwood Co. 
has been announced, following completion of 
negotiations for the transfer between Howard 
L. Dessert, of the Dessert Redwood Co., and 
Ralph W. Bull, president and owner of the 
Bayside Redwood Co. The Bayside company’s 
mill property, and all its lumber and logging 
equipment are included in the deal, making it 
one of the largest mill and logging transactions 
in this section in years. The Dessert Red- 
wood Co., a non-operating organization, has 
been interested in Humboldt County for many 
years, where it has extensive timber holdings. 
For the purpose of operating the property in- 
cluded in the transfer, the Humboldt Redwood 
Co. has been organized and Marzene Knighton, 
of Eureka, will continue as plant manager for 
the new corporation. the timber being purchased 
from the Dessert Redwood Co. 

Mr. Dessert, who has been here completing 
the transaction, has announced that he will 
move his family here from the East within a 
few weeks and assume general charge of the 
operation. Discussing the general situation, 


Mr. Dessert said: “While the redwood lumber 
business has not been in the most satisfactory 
condition for several months, I feel that the 
future holds promise of increased business and 
that the outcome will be more satisfactory.” 
He and his associates have been engaged in 
the lumber business in the East for many years, 
but the Humboldt Bay mill will be their first 
operation on the Pacific Coast. 

Ralph W. Bull, president of the Bayside 
Redwood Co., expressed gratification at the 
consummation of this purchase and said: “Mr. 
Dessert and his associates are experienced mill 
operators with extensive timber interests here 
as well as contacts throughout the eastern 
States, and I feel that this sale will be of 
substantial benefit to Eureka and Humboldt 
County.” 


Improved Engine Meeting With Favor 

SeEaTTLE, Wasn., Feb. 16—The new im- 
proved Shay engine, built by the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, of Lima, Ohio, known as its “Pa- 











From the head office of the 
Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, comes the 


following letter, under date of 
Feb. 5, 1929: 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 

You may be interested to know 
that our yard at The Pas, Mani- 
toba, on the Hudson Bay Railway, 
has received orders by wireless 
and made delivery by airplane. 

For your information, we might 
say that windows were delivered 
in this way from our yard to one 
of the mines in the North country. 

Yours very truly, 
BEAVER LUMBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 
M. MeNicol, Sales Department 











cific Coast” type, is meeting with favor among 
the logging operators of the Northwest. Three 
of this type were sold during January by the 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., of Seattle, rep- 
resentative of the Lima engines in this terri- 
tory. One of the new engines was bought by 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chemainus, B. C., another by the Hedlund 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., 
and the third by Cathels & Sorenson, Victoria, 
=< 


Record Eight-Hour Lumber Cut 


Mut City, Ore., Feb. 16—The Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s mill at this place broke its rec- 
ord for an 8-hour cut last Tuesday when 258,- 
320 feet was put through the head saw. The 
previous record was 245,000 feet. Indicating 
the increased efficiency of the plant, in 1927 
the net cut averaged 11,000 feet a day more 
than in 1926 and in 1928 averaged 13,470 feet 
a day more than in 1927. 


Machinery Concern’s New Distributer 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 16—The American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has 
appointed the Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., 
Seattle, as distributers in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana for its well known shov- 
els, cranes, derricks, and other equipment es- 
sential in the logging and lumber fields. The 
Hofius company will carry a complete line of 
models and parts at its larger Seattle plant. 

T. A. Hoeller, who has represented the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. in the North- 
west and South for the last five years will be 
in charge of sales of this equipment for the 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 

The Collins-Kay Machinery Co., of Los An- 
geles, Calif., will represent the American Hoist 
company in that section. 

While the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
makes steam and gas locomotive and crawler 
type cranes and shovels, all of which have 
met with favor, its new “American Gopher” 
shovel-crane, which it designates as being of 
“bomb-proof” construction, is proving popular. 


Is Operating Leased Mill 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 16.—Herbert A. Tem- 
pleton, of Portland, with offices in the Yeon 
Building, has leased, with option to buy, the 
Owen Bros. sawmill at Cushman, near Flor- 
ence, Ore., and is now operating it with Louis 
Chernaski as superintendent. The mill now 
cuts 60,000 feet but the capacity will be in- 
creased with the installation of machinery to 
100,000 feet. The mill has facilities for both 
rail and water shipments. Mr. Templeton and 
associates will operate the mill under the name 
of the Cushman Lumber Co. 


Proposed Rail Extension in West 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—The Great North- 
ern Railway has filed application with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for permission to construct an 80- 
mile extension south of Klamath Falls into 
northern California to connect with an exten- 
sion of the Western Pacific. 

If granted, this extension will open a vast 
space of undeveloped territory and give the 
Pacific coast a competitive north and south 
railway, according to Henry Dickson, city pas- 
senger agent for the Great Northern, who 
made the announcement here yesterday. It is 
said it will take the Great Northern only six 
months to complete its part of the extension 
program. 

The Great Northern’s 80-mile extension 
would stretch from Klamath Falls to Look- 
out, in Modoc County, California, where it 
would meet a proposed 120-mile extension of 
the Western Pacific from either Paxton or 
Keddle, stations on the main line of that rail- 
road. 


Large Order for Dry Kiln Trucks 


PortLanp, Ore., Feb. 16.—What is said to be 
the largest single order for dry kiln trucks 
ever placed by one concern recently was shipped 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of North Port- 
land and Jacksonville, Fla. This order com- 
prised 8,000 dry kiln trucks which were shipped 
to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s plants at 
Longview, Wash., and Klamath Falls, Ore. 
This order comprised 4,000 units, or 8,000 
trucks, each unit being composed of two 25-inch 
trucks and one 4-inch I-beam bunk, each truck 
being furnished with two 8-inch tread diameter 
cast steel annealed wheels and roller bearings 
and axles of high carbon content steel. An 
exclusive feature of these trucks is the Alemite 
pressure oiling system. This entire shipment 
went forward from the North Portland factory 
of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
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National Production, Shipments and ae 


D. C., Feb. 18—The followimg statistics for the periods ended Feb. 9, 1929, and Feb. 


WASHINGTON, 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
ONE WEEK No. of Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Softwoods: 1929 1928 1929 1928 1928 1929 1928 
Southern Pine Association.......... ceenecme fae 104 67,749,000 66,210,000 69,972,000 59,302,000 82,448,000 66,436,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 196 113 123,901,000 115,264,000 129,381,000 102,203,000 159,354,000 124,606,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 34 30 21,476,000 13,461,000 27,284,000 22,854,000 28,558,000 26,051,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 14 8,846,000 5,696,000 19,027,000 13,845,000 14,795,000 13,731,000 
California Redwood Association...... sesccece Oe 15 6,281,000 8,633,000 6,089,000 6,471,000 5,980,000 8,861,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........s+. 68 38 9,321,000 6,102,000 7,771,000 6,278,000 7,546,000 5,239,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 9 4,065,000 6,825,000 7,234,000 6,680,000 10,344,C00 6,987,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 29 16 3,449,000 1,238,000 3,154,000 1,131,000 2,238,000 1,307,000 
Total softwoods ...... ecobeneeoeees ccenee Wan 339 245,088,000 223,429,000 269,912,000 219,264,000 311,263,000 253,21 8,000" 
Hardwoods: a 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 437 16 10,051,000 4. 0,000 6,949,000 2,959,000 6,119,000 4,213,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ — 219+ 41,095,000 31,700,000 47,309,000 34,291,000 45,847,000 42,244,000 
Pe” otgcd be eceeneeeataeawaKe 325+ +r 51,146,000 36,440,000 54,258,000 37,250,000 51,966,000 46,457,000 
SIX WEEKS 
Softwoods: " Pee ' 
Southern Pine Association...........sseceee0% 834 627 397,719,000 382,307,000 403,080,000 365,400,000 421,034,000 396,885,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ..1161 680 851,092,000 605,315,000 824,381,000 580, 490, 000 978,089,000 651,860,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. .... 213 194 132,712,000 65,275,000 159,442,000 33,761,000 177,330,000 147,904,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 152 13 84,535,000 63,097,000 138,717,000 118,614,000 133,786,000 118, 099 ,000 
California Redwood Association........ iaadia ae 94 38,375,000 50,133,000 38,675,000 37,437,000 44,132,000 48,234,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........e+. 436 171 59,784,000 34,746,000 58,406,0C0 32,165,000 46,454,000 31, 197 000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 54 56 23,796,000 39,337,000 39,301,000 36,655,000 49,418,000 42,704/000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 243 120 28,442,000 11 194, 000 17,594,000 9,910,000 23,110,000 14,900,000 
Weteh GOGTWNOORE: bc cvcccccenescs corseseereeeee 2076 1,616,455,000 1,251,704,000 1,679,596,000 1,314,432,000 1,873,353,000 1,451,693,000 
Hardwoods: —_— oe we ; 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 370+ 120 71,692,000 31,619,000 51,610,070 22,533,000 53,147,000 22,280,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 16877 9187 233,426,000 121,504,000 247,799,000 127,007,000 261,313,000 . 147,310,000 
WE DEE  Kednstaneesecccesesdéases 2057+ 305,118,000 156,123,000 299,409,000 149,540,000 314,460,000 169,590,000 


TUnits of production. 





, 1928, were compiled by the National 


























North Carolina Pine 


18—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from sixty-eight mills for 
the week ended Feb. 9: 


NorFotk, Va., Feb. 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* .11,106,000 sang 
MOGMRS «csv re 9,321,000 S4 
Shipments . 7,771,000 70 3 ae 
Ordered ..cccs 7,546,000 68 81 97 
Unfilled 
orders ......39,887,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 3 percent, five less 
mills reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 195 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Feb. 16 
gave these figures 


Production .133,285,000 
Shipments 152,387,000 14.3 
OrGers .cccocs 162,469,000 





over production 

21.9 over production 
A group of 244 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Weekly operating capacity. .... - 256,004,000 

Average weekly cut for seven weeks— 


6% ote de ea ca0ekens oe .19 -381,000 
re —— 155,936,000 
Actual cut week e onde ad Fe 16, 1! 129.1 $8 152,000 


A group of 193 iad mills, aioe pro- 
duction for the week ended Feb. 16 was 133,- 
049,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail .. .. 52,208,000 65,855,000 240,035,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 62,253,000 63,353,000 292,393,000 
Export 25,749,000 21,066,000 248.311.000 
Local ..... 11,837,000 11,837,000 
152,047,000 162,111,000 780,743,000 


A group of 111 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 


complete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported 
as follows: Week Aver. 7 Aver. 7 
ended Feb. weeks Feb. weeks Feb 


16,1929 16, 1929 18, 1928 
Production .. $9,752,000 92,297,000 100,036,000 
Shipments ..101,594,000 91,667,000 97,135,000 
Orders 114,094,000 105,465,000 107,349,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 16.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Feb. 2 and 9: 

Shipments of 130 mills during the five 
weeks from Jan. 1 to Feb. 2 were 3.8 percent 
less than their production, and orders ex- 
ceeded the production by 14.1 percent. 
of these 136 mills during the period Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 2 increased 1.9 percent. These 136 mills 
are among the largest in the territory, and 
manufacture approximately 50 percent of its 
output. 

The trend of production is shown by re- 
ports of 245 major mills. During the week 
ended Feb. 9 they produced 46 
than their normal weekly operating capacity 
as established by 3-year records, and to date 
in 1929 they cut 38.58 percent less than their 
normal operating capacity. Their cut for the 
week ended Feb. 9 was 12.09 percent less than 
their average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Feb. 2 follows: 


Stocks 


a as 
percent iess 


Washington 
and Oregon 
103 Mills 
Orders on hand first 


British 
Columbia 
15 Mills 


of week— 
California ..... 91,401,523 557,443 
Atlantic Coast. .137,592,017 10,020,583 
Miscellaneous 4.792.440 $99,958 
TUG snvoutss 233,785,980 11,477,984 
Orders received— 
Caligermia. .ccss 22,477,441 261,000 
Atlantic Coast.. 24,472,314 541,000 
Miscellaneous 692,188 40,000 
WOE -vevaxdes 47,641,943 842.000 
Cancellations— 
California - 316,000 164,000 
Atlantic Coast... 2,061,994 50,000 
Total swetae. apeenees 214,000 
Shipments— 
California ..... ee Oo ae ee 
Atlantic Coast.. 18,909,954 1,842,000 
Miscellaneous .. 1,063,125 180,000 
Total ....... 39,949,565 2,022,000 


Orders on hand end 
of week— 


California ...<:. 93,586,478 654,443 
Atlantic Coast. .141,092,383 8,669,583 
Miscellaneous 4,421,503 759,958 

Total . 239,100,364 10,083,984 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New OrveEaAns, La., Feb. 
ended Feb. 15, Friday, 154 mills of the total 
capacity of 18134 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


18.—For the week 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. ane 

Average 3yrs. ... 76,494,572 

Actual ..iccs oe 67,969,258 88. ‘86 
Shipments* ... 3,253 68,436,614 89.47 106.69 
Orders— 

Received* . 3.628 76,325,864 99.78 112.29 

On hand end 

WOES ba. sx 12,133 255,254,054 


*Orders were 111.53 shipesen ts. 
tOrders on hand 
percent, or 


percent of s 
showed an increase of 3.19 
7,889,250 feet, during the week. 

+Basis of car loadings is aeoteder average, 
21,038 feet. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHxosH, Wis., Feb. 18.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Feb. 9: 





Hardwoods Hemlock 

Units of 35, 000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 80 
Productive cap ae ity. 16,866,000 
Actual cut log scale... 3,169,000 
Percent of capacity... ; §1 
Ee ae 9,435,000 3,511,000 
Percent of actual cut 86 104 
Orders rece ear eneaet 2,588,000 
Percent of actual cut 77 98 


Orders on hand end week 60.880.000 18,485,000 
Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 
Production is based on mill 
lumber cut overruns 


log scale, and 
this by 20 percent. 





NINETY-SIX pieces of wood are used in one 
of the traceries on the front doors of a china 
cabinet of China Chippendale design, which is 
nearing completion in the Washington State 
College manual arts laboratory. The eighteen 
students responsible for the cabinet, who are 
spending twelve hours a week on the work, 
are using a drawing from a 1774 catalog of 
Thomas Chippendale who designed the piece 
in 1750. Solid Cuban mahogany with hard 


maple inlays is being used. A collection of 
several hundred pieces of rare china will be 
placed in the cabinet upon completion. 
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National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb, 18.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Feb. 
g—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


One Week 6 Weeks 
anny rn 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 103 122 101 106 
i ae 104 129 97 115 
Western Pine .,.....127 133 120 134 
California Pines” ....215 167 164 158 
California Redwood. > 97 95 101 115 
N. California Pine... 83 81 98 78 
Northern Pine ...... 178 254 165 208 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 91 65 62 81 
All soft woods....110 127 104 116 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwoods 69 61 72 74 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 115 112 106 112 
All hardwoods ....106 102 98 103 
AD WHORE cic kcasi 109 123 103 114 


For’ the periods ended Feh. 11, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 








One Week 6 Weeks 
—__ 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 90 96 
Weet COOMBE ccccscccc 89 108 96 108 
Western Pine ....... 170 194 205 227 
California Pines ....243 241 188 187 
California Redwood.. 75 103 75 96 
North Carolina Pine.103 86 92 90 
Northern Pine ...... 98 102 93 109 
Ne Hem. & Hdw..... 91 106 86 130 
All softwoods ..... 98 113 105 116 
Hardwoods—- 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 62 89 65 64 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 108 133 105 121 
All hardwoods ....102 127 96 108 
ene. WEEE btn adnes 99 115 104 115 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








1929 1928 
1 6 1 6 
Softwoods— . Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ....... A 8&9 “$9 98 94 
ee =e mam it 85 115 99 
Western Pines ....... A 98 122 70 65 
Pe: Pee cecenewead A 100 118 95 101 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 81 85 107 118 
=. Se, " See C 84 70 73 68 
Northern Pine ....... A 61 64 104 130 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... eG 85 58 76 
All softwoods ....... 80 89 102 94 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... Cc 8 77 86 97 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... Cc 81 77 69 75 
All hardwoods ...... 83 77 71 78 
Be WE 6 kw ocd wes sine 96 93 


A—Normal based on actual output for 
period of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 


was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 16.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Feb. 9: 


————-Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 13 6,281,000 100 1,637,000 
Shipments ... 13 6,089,000 97 928,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 13 5,980,000 95 1,152,000 
On hand ... 12 31,430,000 es 6,546,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 2,740,000 2,716,000 
Southern California* ..... 1,082,000 1,034,000 
| es See 175,000 223,000 
eee 1,478,000 1,588,000 
WE -decccuceawes wees 614,000 414,000 

Ns Bierce eatoreeawls 6,089,000 5,980,000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





Lumbermen’s 


For Building Survey of Louisville 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 18.—The Lumber 
Buyers & Sellers Club, of Louisville, recently 
formed by retailers and millmen and jobbers, 
handling building lumber, has endorsed the 
idea of making a lumber survey in Louisville, 
for the purpose of securing trade information 
on buying, selling, stocking and other problems, 
and arranged to take it up with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 

The department for some weeks has been 
making a grocery survey in Louisville, to de- 
termine conditions as affecting the retail gro- 
cer, with a complete study of the chain store 
problem. It now has this accounting and tabu- 
lating force in Louisville, and their being here 
would simplify the matter of making a survey 
of the retail lumber industry. 

W. Roe Alderson, a business specialist of 
the Department of Commerce, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, spoke before the lumber- 
men at a meeting held at the Kosair Hotel. 
Mr. Alderson pointed out that in the lumber 
industry profits are frequently lost on large 
business through competitive bidding. In the 
retail grocery field profits are generally lost 
through handling small orders without profit. 


Favors Forestry Appropriation 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—W. J. Yardley, of 
the Sabine Lumber Co., president of the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the executive committee, as fol- 
lows: Ohairman, L. E. Clark, Huttig Sash & 
Door Co.; vice chairman, C. W. Nelson, Frost 
Lumber Industries; Julius Seidel, Julius Sei- 
del Lumber Co.; E. W. Wiese, Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co.; J. J. Springman, Spring- 
man Lumber Co.; M. E. Meachum, Goodfel- 
low Lumber Co.; Charles A. Beckemeier, 
Gravois Planing Mill. 

The club has gone on record as favoring a 
State appropriation of $59,000 for the support 
of the Missouri forestry department in a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors, and 
a copy of the resolution has been sent to Gov. 
Caulfield and Kirk Jones, chairman of the 
committee on appropriations of the Missouri 
house of representatives at Jefferson City. 


Plan Future Discussions 


SuHreveport, LA., Feb. 19.—At the regular 
meeting at the Washington Hotel here today 
of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, a very 
good attendance greeted President B. H. Bol- 
inger, who stated that a change in the program 
had been made necesssary because Ben 
Woodhead, who was to have addressed the 
club, was attending a meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, of 
which he is president, at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bolinger told of the meeting he attended 
Feb. 15, of Texas lumbermen at Houston, say- 
ing that a number of problems were given very 
frank consideration, especially concerning the 
relation of the lumber shipper to the retailer. 
He drew a comparison with the situation in 
the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, which, as is 
well known, has three divisions—retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing—and maintains most 
cordial relations among all its members. The 
club, as he set forth, is purely a discussion 
club; does not attempt to solve, and makes 
no recommendations as to the solutions of the 
various problems, but gives each member free 
and full opportunity to air his views on any 
subject within the realm of the lumber 
business. 

He called on past President W. F. Johnson 
to open a round-table discussion relative to im- 
proving the programs. Mr. Johnson thought 
that one way would be for the president of 
the club to see that programs are assigned 
by a committee, and that when some member 
reads a paper on a certain subject, either this 
member or some designated member should 


Club Activities 


hold the gavel during the round-table discussion 
that follows, so as to give all members an 
opportunity to preside, which would add inter- 
est and furnish better programs. A number 
of the members followed with ideas along the 
same line. 

President Bolinger announced that, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Woodhead, who would most likely 
be present at next meeting, he had secured 
promise of the presence of W. H. Scales, dis- 
trict representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Dallas. The 
Chair also requested that members L. C. Allen 
and W. B. Hart discuss at the next open date 
on the program the “Ethical Viewpoint of the 
Wholesaler and the Retailer”; also that the 
club would endeavor to furnish a paper for the 
“Industrial Survey of the Lumber Industry in 
the Vicinity of Shreveport,” now being prepared 
by the local Chamber of Commerce. 


Oakland Club in Monthly 


OAKLAND, ‘CALIF., Feb. 16.—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 39 held its regular monthly dinner on the 
evening of Feb. 11 at the Athens Athletic 
‘Club here, there being an unusually large at- 
tendance. Among the guests were A. B. John- 
son, jr., San Francisco, slated to be Vicegerent 
Snark of this district to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Russell T. Gheen; three 
officials from the Bank of Italy, namely A. E. 
Connick, vice president; E. M. Farrell, credit 
manager, and John F. Rivolta, trust officer; 
and S. F. Worswick, of the Taylor Instrument 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Rivolta gave an 
enlightening talk on “Trusts,” while Mr. Wors- 
‘wick’s talk on “Co-operation” was equally as 
good. Entertainment was furnished by talent 
secured from among the lumbermen them- 
selves. The Chicago Lumber Co. of Wash- 
ington presented the club with a_ beautiful 
sand-etched redwood plaque, bearing the em- 
blem of the order on an appropriate back- 
ground. 


Take Action on Public Projects 


Denver, Coto., Feb. 18.—Denver lumber 
dealers last week joined the movement for con- 
struction of the 41-mile Dotsero cut-off as the 
speediest means of utilizing the $18,000,000 
Moffat tunnel to the maximum. They took 
action through the Denver branch of the Hoo- 
Hoo club in a meeting at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 

“We endorse the Dotsero project as one 
greatly needed for the upbuilding of Colo- 
rado and for giving the Moffat tunnel a needed 
outlet to the West,” said John E. Conine, sec- 
retary of the Oregon Lumber Co. and vice 
president of the Hoo-Hoo club. 

The club adopted its resolution after D. C. 
Burns, member of the Real Estate Exchange 
‘Moffat tunnel committee, gave his talk on the 
tunnel situation, which he has presented be- 
fore many service clubs and other organiza- 
tions. 

In addition to voting for the Dotsero proj- 
ect, the lumbermen also endorsed the move- 
ment seeking reforming of the tunnel lease en- 
tered into with the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
road by the Moffat Tunnel Commission. The 
lumbermen also favored a legislative bill to 
make the Moffat Tunnel Commission elective. 


WATERBORNE lumber shipments to United 
States Atlantic ports from the mainland of Brit- 
ish Columbia during December, 1928, amounted 
to 4,636,546 feet, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce. Shipments to Canadian Atlantic 
ports totaled 3,543,976 during the same period. 
The total waterborne shipments from British 
Columbia mainland to United States Atlantic 
ports during November, 1928, were 7,044,383 
feet and in October they were 5,889,362 feet. 
Canadian Atlantic ports received 2,204,289 feet 
in November and 1,365,697 feet in October. 
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Nebraskans Find Trade Outlook Brighter. 


Many Did a Good Volume of Remodeling and Repair Business by Going After It— 
Methods Must Be Adjusted to Changed Conditions 


OmaHA, Nes. Feb. 18.—The thirty-ninth 
convention of Nebraska retailers and the sec- 
ond under the association’s present name, the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
which began last Wednesday afternoon, was 
concluded Friday morning with a lively re- 
modeling session. [Note: A telegraphic report 
of the Wednesday session appeared on page 
49 of the Feb. 16 issue of the American LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

After reading telegrams of greetings and 
good wishes from the National and the North- 
western associations, Secretary Harry E. Dole 
introduced C. Burdett Green, of Kansas City, 
the district manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Green stated 
that the last year has been the greatest year 
of his association, measured in definite and 
practical services offered to the nation’s lumber 
retailers. Nebraska dealers have availed them- 
selves extensively of these services. The trade 
extension work includes twenty-one projects, 
and in many ways the most important is the 
work done with retailers. Retail dealers dis- 
tribute about 65 percent of the lumber sold. 

Various other organizations, such as box 
manufacturers and wood preservers, are as- 
sisting in the big promotion work; and with 
this co-operation the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is offering not only spe- 
cific engineering service but has also prepared 
a list of practical publications. Mr. Green went 
over part of this list briefly, and at the close 
of his address the motion picture, “Trans- 
formation,” was shown. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, called attention to the big 
chart upon which is summarized exact informa- 
tion which has been developed about the cost 
of various types of walls and their insulating 
efficiency. This chart has been reproduced in col- 
ors and in a size suited to be used in lumber 
offices and in the offices of architects, realtors, 
loan associations and the like. He stated that 
it is considered even more important to have 
the charts shown in these other places than in 
lumber offices. Orders for 1,500 were secured 
at the Southwestern convention. Accompany- 
ing these charts is the book, “The Cost of 
Comfort,” which explains these matters in 
greater detail. Order blanks were given out 
for the free distribution of these charts and 
books to those who would agree to see that 
they were given their intended use. 


Mission and Plans of Hoo-Hoo 


M. M. Riner, president and general man- 
ager of the Riner Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
and also Snark of the Universe, then spoke 
of the mission and plans of Hoo-Hoo. The 
existence and proved usefulness of lumber as- 
sociations indicate that lumbermen realize they 
can not be sufficient unto themselves and that 
they prosper as they unite to render service. 
This is the reason for the existence of the 
lumbermen’s fraternity. There are 82 local 
Hoo-Hoo clubs. Mr. Riner spoke of some 
definite work of the Kansas City club, espe- 
cially of the “Lumber Week” which it spon- 
sored. The building and loan institute is now 
offering a course in the properties and uses 
of lumber—an important aid to lumbermen, 
since the building and loan men are in a 
favored position for giving sound advice to 
prospective home builders. This club is work- 


ing, through the Chamber of Commerce, to 
persuade people living along the main high- 
ways to repair and beautify their homes, for 
the great highways are the show windows of 
the community, and travelers judge a commun- 
ity and a State by what they can see. 


Modernizing Farm Buildings 


Ivan D. Wood, of Lincoln, an agricultural 
engineer of the college of agriculture who has 
done extensive and valuable work in co-oper- 
ation with lumber dealers in spreading sound 
knowledge of farm structures, then spoke 
briefly on modernizing farm buildings. In the 
past he has done much work in the field of 
promoting better methods of hog raising. This 
work has progressed to the point of carrying 
itself along, and attention is now being directed 
more specifically to other matters. 

Agricultural practice is advancing, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that much less man-time 
is needed in the production of crops. Basic 
conditions in farming have changed. For many 
years farmers who owned land got their chief 
profit fron: increased land value and not from 
cash profits, but the steady advance of land 
value has been interrupted, and profits must 
be made if at all from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers have 
inherited flocks of old 
barns from this earlier 
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time—barns that are 
not adequate. Many 
are badly arranged 


with relation to each 








Cc. E. BYERS, 
Hastings, Neb.; 
Elected President 


other. By actual 
measurement one 
farmer walked two 
miles in doing his 
chores, while another, 
caring for more 





H. E. DOLE, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 


stock, walked less Secretary 
than 500 feet. 
Buildings can pay for themselves. One 


farmer built a granary at a cost of $4,000 and 
was able to show that the saving in labor of 
storing grain and feeding it amounted to $750 a 
year. A survey a short time ago showed that 
only one-fifth of Nebraska farmhouses had 
running water. Mr. Wood told of one coun- 
try plumber who had done a very large busi- 
ness putting modern plumbing into farm houses. 
This man had a sympathetic interest in his 
clients and was at all necessary pains to under- 
stand their problems. He made it the chief 
part of his work to make the sales himself. 
Another plumber who was too busy doing 
plumbing work to attend to sales told Mr. 
Wood that a certain farmer had been in five 
or six times to see about some plumbing. Mr. 


Wood suggested that they go out. The 
plumber was reluctant to go. “It’s no use,” 
he said. “That fellow drove up in a new car. 


He'll not have any money.” “I suppose,” Mr. 
Wood replied, “that this farmer just pestered 
the car salesman until the salesman had to 
sell him the car!” They went out and in a 
few hours sold a plumbing job for more than 
$300. Farm houses are waiting until con- 


structive salesmanship is brought to bear upon 
modernizing them. 

At the ladies’ luncheon, held Thursday noon 
in the Crystal Room of the Rome Hotel, 257 
ladies were present. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with a meet- 
ing in charge of the insurance division, with 
Guy Harrison, of Grand Island, in the chair, 
Mr. Harrison brought the news that E. E, 
Hall, former secretary of the lumber associa- 
tion and connected with the insurance com- 
pany, is still in poor health. Mr. Harrison 
suggested that Mr. Hall’s many friends send 
him greetings and good wishes. 

Mr. Harrison then reported an excellent year 
with small losses. He appointed as a nom- 
inating committee to nominate three directors 
the same committee appointed by President 
N. A. Allen, of the lumber association. 

Harry K. Rogers, of Chicago, known as 
“Fire Clown Rogers,” then spoke on fire pre- 
vention. He suggested a fire prevention com- 
mittee of the association to study and report 
on fire prevention. Nine out of ten fires are 
preventable. Dealers are the natural advisors 
of people building homes, and it is easy for 
them to suggest fire stops and other means to 
ward off the danger of fire. Mr. Rogers told 
some dramatic and tragic stories from his 
own experience as a fire fighter. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, “The Lumber- 
man Poet,” then delivered an address on “The 
Average Man.” Mr. Malloch sustained his 
great reputation as a poet and humorist and 
received a tremendous ovation. 

A. J. Warters, of Seattle, representing the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, then commented 
briefly about the success of reroofing with 
cedar shingles over old roofs—a practice which 
has been followed with success, especially in 
the Kansas City district. This reroofing has 
large insulation value. Red cedar shingles are 
distributed, 100 percent, through retail dealers. 
More red cedar shingles have been manufac- 
tured and sold during the last three years than 
in any previous three years in the history of 
the. industry, and, without counting future 
growth, there are enough standing trees to 
continue at the present rate of production for 
115 years. 

Thursday evening a theater party was given 
at the Brandeis, followed by the annual ball 
and buffet supper at the Rome Hotel. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


The convention was concluded 
morning with a general business session. 

The resolutions committee extended thanks 
to the people and organizations aiding in mak- 
ing the meeting a success. It extended good 
wishes to former Secretary Hall in his fight 
to recover his health. It expressed apprecia- 
tion for the excellent work of N. A. Allen, the 
retiring president. It commended the work of 
the Midwest Lumber Dealers’ Inter-Insurance 
Exchange. It protested against “Rail C List” and 
suggested modifications. It protested against the 
evils of transit cars and against the overloading 
of cars. It opposed the adoption of a uniform 
lien law, and finally it endorsed the principle 
of maximum dealer distribution. 

R. L. Schleuter, of Kenesaw, brought up the 
matter of an addition to the gas tax as a 
means of aiding in the extension of good roads. 
A show of hands indicated that a majority of 
those present were favorable to such an in- 
crease, but by common consent it was left for 
each person to work for the passage of the 
law individually if he wished to do so. 

The nominating committee brought in the 
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following list of nominees, who were elected 
to the respective offices : 

President—C. E. Byers, Hastings, Neb. 

Vice president—C. E. Alter, Alma, Neb. 

Directors—I. G. Chapin, Lincoln, Neb.; W. H. 
pauley, Hastings, Neb.; R. S. Perry, Holdrege, 
Neb.; Joe Elliott, Kearney, Neb.; A. Barnett, 
McCook, Neb. 


The same committee, functiéning for the 
insurance department, nominated the following 
as directors of that organization: N. P. Peter- 
sen, Dannebrog, Neb.; G. W. Craven, Osceola, 
Neb. and R. L. Schleuter, Kenesaw, Neb. 
They were duly elected. 


Nebraskan 


A representative of the AmMerican LuMBER- 
MAN who mingled with the retail lumber deal- 
ers during the Nebraska convention found 
them, as a whole, looking forward to doing in 
1929 the best business they. have had in some 
time. Farmers and ranchers of the State are 
rapidly turning to the dairying and_ stock 
raising business as a new avenue to profits and 
this is calling for considerable remodeling and 
modernizing of farm buildings and homes. 


Harry E. Doe, secretary-manager of the Ne- 
braska association—Prospects for retailers as 
a whole look bright but there are still too many 
yards in the State for the business. Gradually 
the yards are merging and this, coupled with 
vigorous efforts by live wire retailers to sell the 
farmer on the modernization idea, is weaving a 
much brighter future for us than we have had 
for some time, 

OscaR STRAND, manager and owner of the 
Strand Lumber Co., Polk—Conditions in our 
vicinity are not so good on account of recent 
bank failures and the crash of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., but the bright part of this is that 
the failures are behind us now and that the 
future looks much brighter than the past. 


F. C. Krorrer, manager of the Palisade yard, 
of the Krotter Lumber Co., owner of twelve 
yards in the State—We have insisted that our 
managers work up a yard and remodeling trade 
and gradually this business is increasing so 
that now it is our biggest asset. The possibili- 
ties that this business will increase as time 
passes are excellent. 


HAROLD GLEASON, manager of the Farmers 
Lumber Co., Platte Center—Last year we sold 
four airplane hangars and Platte Center is 
only a village of 400. We sold these wooden 
hangars despite the fact that the prospects had 
practically closed deals for steel hangars. Deal- 
ers should be on the lookout for this kind of 
business because almost every territory now 
will have an airplane or two. We also have 
a card system showing the condition of the 
roofs and various buildings of property owners 
in our territory and this aids us greatly in ap- 
proaching prospects about the time they get in 
the mood for buying. 

W. S. Stewart, manager of the Daykin Lum- 
ber Co., Daykin—Crops in 1928 in our vicinity 
were good and this will carry us through past 
the first half of 1929; and if this season’s crops 
are good we are in for a very profitable year. 
I’m bullish on our chances to make some real 
money this year. 


A. F. Drets, manager of the Scribner Grain & 
Lumber Co., Scribner—I find that farmers are 
fairly easy to sell on the knocked down houses. 
Most of our customers are renters and when 
they move they can take their knocked down 
stuff with them. However, there is not enough 
of this business to make our yard pay, so we 
have added grain, coal and feeds and now 
things look fairly good. 


J. F. McCiatn, manager of the Sherman 
Lumber Yard—If we get a crop in 1929 busi- 
ness will be fair. Our business always is gaged 
by the crops. However, 1928 was a good crop 
year and this will give us a fair business until 
the 1929 crop is definitely determined. 

E. V. ANDERSON, manager of the Farmers Co- 
Operative yard, Oakland—Our business has 
been good for two years now because we have 
a large number of stockholders and we get 





Secretary Dole stated that two gavels, each 
made from longleaf yellow pine salvaged when 
the White House roof had been repaired, had 
been presented to the association. On _ his 
motion it was voted to present one of these 
gavels, with a suitably inscribed plate, to retir- 
ing President Allen as a token of appreciation 
of his splendid work as chief executive. 

The by-laws were amended, making the re- 
tiring president a member of the executive 
committee. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, suggested that the associa- 
tion appoint a trade relations committee. The 


time to protest against manufacturers’ policies 
and grading rules, he said, is before these 
matters are put into effect. This is work that 
a trade relations committee can do. Tidewater 
mills have eastern, foreign and other special 
markets to which they must cater; and they 
can not know what these markets, including 
that of the middle West, really want unless 
they are told. It is the policy of the West 
Coast association to consult fully with retail- 
ers about mutual policies. 

Secretary Dole presented a condensed finan- 
cial statement, after which the convention was 
adjourned. 


Retail Policies Increase Trade 


their business. We sell our stockholders be- 
cause we go after their business with many 
suggestions and plans for various kinds of barns 
and houses and they seem to appreciate our 
interest in them. 

Cc. E. ALTER, Alma—General conditions around 
Alma are good and with the relief for the 
farmer plans under way we are likely to see 
an increase in business the next two or three 
years at least. 

C. E. Byers, Byers Lumber Co., Hastings— 
Well, a new president of his association ought 
to be optimistic over conditions and I’m just 
that. The lumber dealer is not in such a 
plight if he will work 1929 angles instead of 
1900 angles. Another factor which will insure 
profits is to eliminate price cutting completely. 
We do this in Hastings and even if business 
does drop off our profits are fairly well sta- 
bilized. 


MAURICE MICKLIN, president Micklin Lumber 
Co., Omaha—We dealers just have to make it 
easy, financially, for the prospect to buy. We 
have developed an installment plan of paying in 
Omaha and look for our business to increase 
greatly in 1929. In fact, with the aid of our 
installment plan and additional efforts we think 
this year will be the best we’ve had since 1925. 


JAKE Rupp, manager of the Bauer-Henry 
Lumber Co., Waterbury—Farmers in our vicin- 
ity are leaning toward the dairying business 
considerably and this is making prospects fairly 
bright for us in 1929. Last year the crop was 


a partial failure and the year before was a 
complete failure, so this year looks the best 
since 1926. 


W. S. Ropcers, manager of the Rodgers Lum- 
ber Co., Ainsworth—Dealers in Nebraska will 
find 1929 as a whole prosperous if we get a 
fair crop and if the dealers will get out and 
work. Last year we went out after the busi- 
ness and among other sales sold 30 brooder 
houses, 200 hog houses, 30 hen houses and got 
several nice remodeling orders. We would not 
have gotten a third of these orders if we 
hadn’t solicited. We're going to develop this 
line more this year. 

Cc. K. MoseMAN, manager of the Moseman 
Lumber Co., Pender—Conditions in our territory 
depend on the crops, and in recent years we 
have been forced to build up a yard trade as 
there is practically no new building around us. 
However, a good crop this year will make it 
a real money maker. 

J. M. Carr, owner of yards at Bridgeport 
and Mitchel in western Nebraska—I am not so 
pessimistic over conditions. We have almost 
stopped the mail order business dead because 
we have educated residents in our territory 
that we can give them more value for their 
money. We have adopted a policy of making it 
easy for the farmer to buy and have developed 
a nice business of selling knocked down hog 
and chicken houses etc. We have local com- 
petition, but we are sticking to our prices and 
making money. 


DENNIS MALONE, principal owner of a yard 
at Pierce—We don’t expect to get rich off our 
1929 business, but I do estimate that it will 
at least be as good as the last two years. We 
are explaining easy finance plans to all pros- 
pects and doing what we can to educate resi- 
dents around Pierce that we can give them 
more valus for their money than the mail order 
houses and gypsy roofers and I think that in 


the future the practice of giving business to 
foreign interests will be curbed considerably. 


Ep BUCKLEY, manager and part owner of the 
Lyons Lumber Co., Lyons—There has been 
practically no new building around our town 
for three years and prospects for new build- 
ings are not bright. However, we are sending 
carpenters out in our territory to work on re- 
modeling and are meeting with some success. 


LYNN MYERS, manager of the Landy-Clark 
yard at Pawnee City—The day of selling twen- 
ty-five or fifty new homes a year is gone, but 
with fair crops we have a nice yard trade busi- 
ness and prospects are bright for a profitable 
1929. 


N. A. ALLEN, president Nebraska association 
in 1928, Lincoln—The lumber dealers who will 
say “That’s my price, I can’t cut it a cent” will 
find 1929 a good year provided they will leave 
their office and go out and drum up business. 
But the man who waits for the business to 
come in and then cuts prices will find 1929 as 
bad as the last few years. 


M. L. FREIs, part owner and yard manager 
of the Keystone Lumber Co., Arcadia—I don’t 
think we lumber dealers are in such a bad fix. 
In our territory we have a sort of a gentle- 
men’s agreement not to steal each other’s cus- 
tomers but instead work our own fields, and we 
are all making money. 


A. BARNETT, owner of a string of yards, head- 
quarters McCook—Prospects are bright in our 
vicinity. Business depends on crops and the 
farmers are developing the dairying business 
while the sugar and wheat crops look good for 
this time of the year. I would say 1929 is en- 
couraging. 


Jor E.uiotr, Kearney—Prospects for 1929 de- 
pend on the section of the State and the deal- 
ers working that section. If the crops are fair 
and the dealers keep their prices up they will 
make money. Dealers in the central part of the 
State are looking for a prosperous business this 
year. 








H. P. Perersen, Dennebrog—Last year’s good 
crops will give us a good start in our vicinity 
and if 1929 crops are even fair the year will be 
a money maker. 


G. W. Craver, Craver Lumber Co., Osceola— 
We dealers around Osceola have not made as 
much money in recent years as marked our 
business ten years ago, but we are gradually 
adjusting ourselves to the times and really I 
think that the worst years are behind us. 


LAWRENCE Dopps, Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha 
—There are so many agencies after the con- 
sumers’ dollar these days that it takes a real 
lumber salesman to get his share. However, 
building has picked up considerably around 
Omaha in the last nine months and there are 
several nice plans under way now for more 
building in 1929. 


Firry-stx life insurance companies, located 
in cities throughout the country, lent $374,011,- 
647 on American homes in 1928, according to 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Assuming the average home mortgage to be 
$3,500, this would mean that a group of 56 
life insurance companies lighted 106,860 hearth 
fires during the last year. 
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Utah Retailing Gets Its Annual “Once Over” 


Special “Leaders” and Sales Outside Home Territory Bring Divergent Opinions— 
Long Term Financing and Other Credit Problems Discussed 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Feb. 16.—The fourth 
annual “Rainbow” convention of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association began at the 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday afternoon and 
= rage 8 this evening with a dinner-dance. 
Marvin Ashton, head of the Sugar House 
Lumber % Hardware Co., Sugar House, Salt 
Lake City, and president of the association, 
presided. The attendance was well up to nor- 
mal, and the program contained many features 
of unusual interest and of practical value te 
the lumberman. 

Before the meeting was called to order, A. C. 
Horner, manager, western division, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, asked per- 
mission to make a brief statement. Mr. Horner 
then presented President Ashton with a gavel 
made of wood obtained from the White House 
in Washington, D. C., during remodeling oper- 
ations some time back. 

Mayor John F. Bowman, of Salt Lake City, 
welcomed the delegates to the convention in a 
whimsical address. 

President Ashton, an old friend of the 
mayor's, responded to the official welcome in a 
brief but witty manner, and then proceeded to 
give the annual message of the president of 
the association. Mr. Ashton took occasion to 
compliment very highly the efforts of the com- 
mittees responsible for the convention and 
especially the work of Secretary R. W. Todd. 
He expressed the view that the association 
had accomplished much during the few years it 
had been in existence, pointing to, without men- 
tioning names or places, a number of problems 
it had helped to iron out. President Ashton 
thought the lumber business of the State was 
without question on a higher plane than before. 
He requested everyone — to take an active 
part in discussing the various questions that 
would come before him during the conven- 
tion. 

A. C. Horner, the representative of the Na- 
tional association, gave an informal talk on 
what the leaders of the lumber manufacturing 
industries were doing to get their fair share of 
the consumer’s dollar. 


Speaks on Financing a Home 


O. R. Dibblee, president of the Utah League 
of Building & Loan Associations, spoke on 
“Financing a Home.” Mr. Dibblee said, “Our 
greatest difficulty in our lending departments is 
to find a good title. Titles are of vast impor- 
tance.” He hoped that where the building sup- 
ply men wish their claims “to take precedence 
over the mortgage” they would make their 
position very clear in advance. This speaker 
urged the lumbermen to be counsellors to 
those desiring to build a home, for their own 
sakes as well as for the benefit of their patrons. 
They must, he said, guard against over- 
financing or over-estimating the customer’s 
credit. He believed that uniformity of prac- 
tice in the matter of payments was of very 
great importance. Mr. Dibblee also said that 
the building and loan people, along with others, 
see an important field of financing in the re- 
modeling of homes as well as in the building 
of new ones. 

Prof. Earl J. Glade, of the University of 
Utah, who is managing director of KSL, Salt 
Lake City, spoke on “Radio and Home Life.” 
Prof. Glade declared that beginning in 1930 
this country was to have a great decade. He 
thoucht radio was going to do tremendous 
things for the home and pointed to the house- 
wife attending to routine duties in her kitchen 
while listening to something of interest over 
the radio. 

The first session of the convention concluded 
with a motion picture given by Mr. Horner 
entitled “The Transformation.” 


Entertainment features for Friday night in- 
cluded a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at the Hotel 
Utah, followed by an informal dance on the 
roof garden of the hotel. Special entertain- 
ment was provided for the ladies. A few of 
the ladies accompanying the lumbermen at- 
tended the business session in the afternoon. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The first talk of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion was by William Wagner, of Morrison- 
Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, who spoke on 
“Know the Thing You Sell.” Mr. Wagner 
said: 

A few years ago we had fewer commodi- 
ties to sell and less competition in selling 
them. It was not su essential that we should 
know all about the merchandise as it is now. 
Each year we are compelled to carry more 
lines and sell against still keener competition. 
Today we are selling more kinds of lumber 
for more different purposes than ever before, 
and we are asked to give more information 
regarding the merits of the aifferent woods 
than heretofore, and we most assuredly must 
be qualified to answer these questions in- 
telligently if we are going to be of real serv- 








Left to 


president of association and head of the Sugar 


right: Marvin O. Ashton, retiring 
House Lumber & Hardware Co.. Salt Lake 
City; A. C. Horner, western representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Robert Anderson. of Anderson & Sons 


Co., Ogden, Utah 


lice to our customers and keep their confidence. 
We have been telling ourselves that we have 
graduated from the lumber yard to the posi- 
tion of building supply merchants, and we 
now call our places headquarters for building 
materials. In order to qualify for that title 
we must certainly know our merchandise, and 
we must know building construction. 

Mr. Wagner did not believe that the re- 
tailer had to become an architect, but he con- 
tended that he must know something of the 
construction of a building and how each and 
every thing he sells for it is used and the 
merits of the respective materials. Mr. Wag- 
ner thought that one of the greatest problems 
confronting the retail lumberman today was 
how to get sufficient knowledge of all the 
various things he has to carry so as to be able 
to discuss them in a convincing manner. He 
showed that to sell building materials success- 
fully today one must have some knowledge of 
a number of things outside lumber products 
such as concrete and the like. 

“Short-Cut Estimating” was treated by A. G. 
Belnap, the lumberman-bishop of Ogden, and 
one of the owners of the Belnap Lumber Co., 
that city. This speaker’s firm has used the 


A. W. Holt estimating system since 1923 and 
the address was largely on the benefits to be 
derived from its use. Mr. Belnap told how his 
concern had been able to place contractors on 
a better credit basis by figuring their bids for 
them, and he said that in some cases his con- 
cern did all their figuring. 


On Term Financing 


R. B. Ritchie, of the Merrill Co., Salt Lake 
City, spoke on “Term Financing: Its Effect on 
Your Capital Structure and Profits.” Mr, 
Ritchie said recent years had seen the rise of a 
new kind of credit: the time-payment plan. So 
much had been said and written for and against 
this plan by economists, he said, that one would 
have to judge of its merits or demerits for 
himself. He quoted some of the well known 
arguments pro and con. He brought roars of 
laughter when he related a story in which a 
woman, when making her final payment on 
a baby buggy, told the furniture dealer in 
reply to a kindly inquiry concerning the wel- 
fare of her offspring: “He is fine, thank you. 
He will be married tomorrow!” Mr. Ritchie 
said that the money tied up in time-payment 


_ plans was not a part of the liquid assets of a 


firm and should be regarded as separate and 
distinct. He thought this only fair to one’s 
creditors and banker. Time payments, Mr. 
Ritchie contended, were a form of financing and 
put one in the loan business. “The only way 
to make a profit is from the turnover of our 
capital,” he said, “and the more we put into 
fixed forms—accounts receivable and term 
financing—the harder we will have to work the 
remainder of our capital.” He said things 
sold on time payments properly cost more. 

A. C. Horner, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ representative, discussed briefly the 
history of the association and how the manu- 
facturers came to undertake the big adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of lumber. He 
showed his hearers samples of various booklets 
for free distribution which the association has 
made available and explained what they con- 
tained. He told of the research work going 
on under the direction of the association. Mr. 
Horner urged the retailers to make use of the 
advertising mats offered by the National asso- 
ciation, a collection of which was on display. 
He told of the movement to acquaint the public 
with “identified” lumber, and said that it will 
mean a great deal to the industry. He char- 
acterized it as one of the most forward steps 
the lumber industry has taken in many years. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The first business of the afternoon session 
consisted of brief extemporaneous messages 
from members of the advisory council in which 
they touched upon some of the problems han- 
dled by the association. 

Pierce Norton, Mutual Lumber & Coal Co., 
Provo, and J. M. Fulkerson, Anderson & Sons 
Co., Smithfield branch, discussed the subject, 
“Should a retail dealer have leaders, such as 
cement, sheathing etc., which he sells at a gross 
profit of less than half of his cost of doing 
business, with the expectation of selling the 
finishing lumber, sash doors etc., at a consistent 
margin?” 

Mr. Norton said that judging from the prog- 
ress made by chain stores, which use leaders, 
he was inclined to think that the lumberman 
should do the same thing. but he thought he 
should be quite certain that such leaders as 
were handled brought the compensation they 
were supposed to bring. He advocated chang- 
ing the article used as a leader from time to 
time, and making it auite clear to the public 
that it was a “Special,” because when this is 


not done, he said, there was a danger of such 
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specials becoming standard articles sold at 
cost. “The development of this condition has 
been the curse of the practice of lumbermen 
using leaders,” he said. He thought this was 
specially true of cement in some localities. 


Mr. Fulkerson said: 


After having sold the common lumber, ce- 
ment and so forth no dealer can be at all sure 
that he will sell the remainder of the material 
at a profit, or at all, due to competition. We 
are all after the business, and after having 
sold the leaders at a loss, you are most cer- 
tainly out of luck if your competitor sells the 
so-called good margin items. If, on the other 
hand, you sell the list of materials complete 
for a building, I-can see no good reason in 
selling part of it at a loss and boosting the 
price on the balance to equalize the margin. 

Mr. Fulkerson said it was admitted that a 
fair margin of profit was the dealer’s due 
and essential to his continuance in business, 
and he contended the affirmative would have 
to admit a net loss of not less than 10 per- 
cent on his so-called leaders. That being the 
case it was impossible to pick up that deficit 
on the profitable items. He had gone over 
the records of a yard which has a complete 
record or analysis of sales for the last six 
months. The sales were divided into twenty 
departments, and show these _ percentages: 
Lumber sales 26 percent of total; hardware, 
16.8 percent; lath, 3/10 of 1 percent; shingles, 
8 2/3 percent; cement 10 percent; sash 2 per- 
cent: doors 8/10 percent; molding 1 percent; 
hardwood 3/10 of 1 percent; millwork 7/10 of 
1 percent. It was stated that other depart- 
ments not bearing directly upon the subject 
were omitted. 

Mr. Fulkerson said the foregoing figures 
showed the absolute folly of attempting to 
have any leaders and sell them on a margin 
of 50 percent of the cost of doing business 
because the common lumber, cement and mill- 
work are 31 percent of the total sales while 
the items upon which you might hope to make 
up the loss are only 14 percent of the total 
sales. He was convinced, he said, a building 
materials yard could not operate as do cash 
and carry stores. Their investment was much 
less, they sell for cash only, and few have 
delivery services; their turnover was four or 
five times a month against three or four for 
the average yard, while their overhead is per- 
haps half that of the average yard, he said. 


Wholesaler Talks on Sales Policies 


“Should a wholesaler have different sales 
policies for different sections of the State?” 
was discussed by W. A. Barton, of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, and S. W. 
Morrison, Jr., Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. Barton thought there was but one an- 
swer: “Yes.” He said one has fixed standards 
and policies but he runs into new situations and 
then has to use his own judgment. “It is 
easy to sit down and say I won't sell so-and-so 
or will sell at such a price only,” he said. “But 
always the exception comes up. There is the 
question of competition not only from fellow 
wholesalers, but from other sources with which 
you are all familiar. Conditions are not the 
same in every section and we must to some 
extent, at least, follow the custom of that sec- 
tion, for custom is a powerful factor. “Then 
there was always the human element,” he said. 
Mr. Barton fully believed in hard and fast 
rules of business, but feared they could not be 
made except to be broken once in a while. 

Mr. Morrison said he rather imagined the 
first wholesaler was a man who had gone broke 
in the sawmill business and had to live with 
his wife’s father. While doing so he saw an 
opportunity to make a little money by buying 
something and selling it for more than he 
gave. Mr. Morrison said one could judge for 
himself as to whether a contractor’s business 
belonged more properly to the wholesaler or to 
the retailer by studying his business. He be- 
lieved it belonged to the retailer as the latter 
‘was in closer touch with it. But if the con- 
tractor goes to the retailer the latter must give 
something for value received. Mr. Morrison 
said that unreasonable competition between 
retailers vitally affects the wholesaler by bring- 
ing down the prices. He quoted a trade jour- 
nal of the industry, which had said, “It is in 
the interest of the public that lumber be dis- 


tributed as economically as possible.” This 
speaker did not commit himself definitely on 
the subject of changing sales policies to meet 
different cases but contented himself by dis- 
cussing the various problems that have to be 
met. 

Selling Outside One’s Territory 


“Should a retailer sell to any consumer or 
contractor regardless of territory?” was dis- 
cussed by C. C. Burton, of the McFarland 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, and A. E. Money, 
past president of the association and manager 
of the Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork. 

Mr. Burton said reference had been made to 
chain stores, and asked, “But are we free from 
the chain store operation in our own business? 
Are there such things?” He held that it was 
as unreasonable to expect lumbermen to con- 
fine themselves strictly to their own territory, 
proper, as to expect a contractor to refuse to 
take a job outside of his home territory. “Does 
the furniture dealer, the music dealer, to men- 
tion a few other merchants, refuse to sell out- 
side of his local territory? Is it not a fact 
that the furniture man will not only pay freight 
to send articles of merchandise outside, but will 
pay your fare to come to buy them? Is our 
lumber business so different from others in this 
respect?” Mr. Burton said by turning a man 
down he may land in one of the extensions of a 
local yard. “Is it possible,” he asked, “that we 
can draw lines and boundaries?” Mr. Burton’s 
talk was given with spirit but in a good natured 
way. He said he wanted to start a discussion. 

Mr. Money also appeared to be in dead earnest. 
He said that “if anyone in the retail business 











Left to right: Earl V. Smith, Salt Lake City. 
of the wholesale company bearing his name; 
A. E. Money, manager Jex Lumber Co., Span- 
ish Fork, Utah, and a former president of the 
Utah Association; Oscar A. Spear, manager of 
the Smoot Lumber Co.. Provo, and a former 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association 


wishes to disregard a principle he is at liberty 
to do so, but that does not affect the principle, 
neither does it tend toward harmonious rela- 
tions among other members of our industry, 
who believe that underlying ideas back of the 
principle are fixed sufficiently to warrant its 
being maintained. If a retailer disregards 
accepted principles and tries to sell your cus- 
tomers in the different cities and towns he can 
not expect to hold the friendship and goodwill 
of fellow dealers who are opposed to such 
practices.” Mr. Money argued that a man who 
goes into a town has to do much toward build- 
ing up that town and that he was entitled to 
some consideration for that reason. “Just be- 
cause a contractor gets a contract is not a good 
reason for your going in there, too,” he said. 

These talks were intended to be somewhat 
in the nature of a debate, and they were. It 
was thought that by this means they would 
result in general discussion, and the plan 
worked out well. Following some of the ad- 
dresses came comments from the audience. 
Wesley Anderson, of Anderson & Sons Co., 
Ogden, after Mr. Norton had finished speaking 
on “Leaders,” contrasted the lumber establish- 
ment with the typical chain store, pointing out 


effect. 


that it was expected to give service, whereas 
the chain store merchants had no concern in 
this regard, being only concerned with turn- 
over. He insisted that the lumberman’s busi- 
ness could not be run exactly on a line with 
that of the ordinary chain store enterprise 
because of the service expected of him, 

J. A. Alcorn, West Jordan Lumber Co., West 
Jordan, wanted to put the subject of “Leaders” 
to a vote to see how many favored them. Oscar 
A. Spear, Smoot Lumber Co., Provo, thought 
they had better not vote on it. “We will dis- 
cuss it,” he said, “and then every man can 
carry away his own idea.” 

President Ashton: “If we have an agreement 
that leaders are right, we must decide what 
they should be.” 

Mr. Spear: “How many really favor not 
carrying leaders?” Big show of hands, but all 
hands were not up. Then—“How many op- 
posed?” Smiles but no hands. 

Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Ogden, asked sev- 
eral questions, but could not draw replies. 

James S. Taylor, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., 
Salt Lake City, observed that, “Our thinking 
favors doing away with ‘leaders’ but our prac- 
tice does not.” 

President Ashton then read a telegram of 
goodwill and inspiration from the president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which was received with applause. 

Following Mr. Money’s talk on sending lum- 
ber into another dealer’s territory, a delegate 
called out, “I think Mr. Money is about fifteen 
years behind the times!” He said chain lum- 
ber firms made it difficult to follow Mr. 
Money’s ideals in this respect. S. W. Morri- 
son, jr., said the price structure is often 
destroyed by lumber being shipped into an- 
other territory. A number of delegates thought 
Mr. Morrison had hit the nail on the head. 
Wesley Anderson referred to the danger of 
retaliatory bids between dealers in different 
communities if the industry is not careful. 
One dealer thought it would be all right to 
ship into another’s territory if the price struc- 
ture is not lowered. Mr. Merrill, Brigham 
City, thought the various service clubs were 
helping to raise the ideals of business men and 
would do more as time went on. 

At the close of the debating, Mr. Alcorn pre- 
sented a resolution. which, however, failed to 
get support, although it was evident from the 
faces of many that they would like to see it 
possible to put the principle involved into 
The resolution advocated that efforts of 
the association be placed behind a movement to 
discourage selling of cement and sheathing at 
a loss with the expectation of selling the re- 
mainder of the bill at a profit. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—R. M. Cross, Cross Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City. 

First vice president—T. C. Stayner, 
ner & Daly, Salt Lake City. 

Second vice president—S. Fred Norton, Bad- 
ger Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Treasurer—S. L. Billings, jr., Northwestern 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 

Advisory council—Robert Anderson, Ander- 
son & Sons Co., Ogden; Marvin O. Ashton, 
Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City; J. Francis Merrill, Merrill Lumber 
Co., Brigham City; Pierce Norton, Mutual 
Lumber & Coal Co., Provo; Oscar A. Spear, 
Smoot Lumber Co., Provo; James S. Taylor, 
Morrison-Merrill & Company, Salt Lake City; 
Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Wheelwright Lumber 
Co., Ogden, 

President Ashton thanked the coal, hard- 
ware and paint wholesalers who had generously 
contributed to the fund which had purchased 
prizes for attendance. distributed by means of 
lucky numbers, and Secretary Todd and H. 
Romaine. the latter gentleman of the Merrill 
Co.. Salt Lake City, for their untiring energies 
which had gone a long way toward making 
the gathering a success. 

The annual banquet and dance was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce on Saturday 
night. O. D. Romney, jr.. Romney Lumber Co., 
acting as master of ceremonies. 


Stay- 
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North Dakotans Study Farm Building Field 


Big Possibilities Seen for Increased Sales by Educating Farmers to Profitableness 
of Good Barns and Com fort of U p-to-date Homes 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 18.—Co-operation of 
members of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association in working out problems 
peculiar to the retail lumber business in this 
State, and activity for twelve months of the 
year instead of just around convention time, 
were urged by Floyd Lavelle, of the William 
H. White & McCulloch Lumber Co., Fargo, 
president of the State association, in his annual 
address, which was presented on last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, opening the twenty-second 
annual convention of the North Dakota asso- 
ciation, which met here Feb. 13 and 14. About 
500 dealers and salesmen representing every 
section of North Dakota and other parts of 
the Northwest attended the convention. 

Mayor J. H. Dahl, of Fargo, welcomed the 
visitors to Fargo and the afternoon was taken 
up with a showing of the moving picture, “The 
Transformation,” and an address by Dr. Marion 
Nelson Waldrip, Columbia, Mo., known as the 
“Arkansas Hill Billy.” 


Dr. Waldrip, stated that there is no one 
who can help more to build a beautiful char- 
acter than a lumberman. It is hard to build 
character in squalid surroundings. A lovely, 
cheerful, happy environment will build a beau- 
tiful character. Make your lumber live, the 
speaker urged. A tree that is functioning 
as a home is fulfilling God’s purpose. Get 
the vision of your hills and valleys dotted 
with happy homes and be prepared to show 
the people in your rural sections that they 
can have finer homes than their city neighbors. 
The young people will leave the farm just 
as long as they know that people in town have 
more convenient, more pleasant homes than 
those on the farm. 


President’s Address 


In his address President Lavelle stressed 
the importance of association activity twelve 
months of the year. 

Practically all the members of this asso- 
ciation he said, hold memberships in the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, whose 
activities cover North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa 
and South Dakota. The scope of its work 
being somewhat of a general nature, I believe 
there is a need for this association to work 
individually on problems local to this State. 

I believe there is a need for closer co-opera- 
tion between members in this State toward 
the betterment of the lumber industry as a 
whole. We should create a desire on the part 
of prospective builders to use our material. 
It is the natural instinct in every human to 
own his own home and, with the proper advice 
and encouragement, this would be true to a 
greater extent than it is today. 

Our biggest competitors are other associa- 
tions promoting sales of forms of amusement 
and entertainment and they do this by clever 
campaigns of sales promotion of their own 
commodities. Our own business is probably 
the oldest in the world, with less sales resis- 
tance from the public than any other com- 
modity, and it appears to me that there is no 
time like the present for us to start action 
along this line. 


Should Be Prepared With Service and Advice 


Due to the rapid progress being made by 
other lines of commodities the building mate- 
rial men are not getting their share of’ the 
available dollar, which should be going into 
home building. I would recommend that, in 
order to bring the building material business 
up to the front where it belongs, each and 
every dealer who is desirous of remaining in 
business and progressing therein should at 
once avail himself of information so that 
he would be in a position to co-operate to the 
fullest extent at all times with prospective 
builders in the matter of free advice and 
builders’ service. 

An up-todate lumber yard manager should 
be in a position to quote a prospect complete 
and accurate prices in a short time on any 
house, barn, or other ordinary buildings. In- 





stead of a man who wishes to build a home, 
which task he ordinarily undertakes but once 
in a life time, being required to go to eight 
or ten places to get his quotations, plans and 
ideas, he should be able to step into a lumber 
office and get a very close estimate in a short 
time of the completed cost of the building he 
desires to erect. 

As you are all aware, there has been a very 
pronounced decrease in the number of yards 
in this and adjoining States and I sincerely 
believe that it behooves those of us remain- 
ing to take inventory of ourselves and get into 
the swim of modern methods. Some will say 
that things will be all right when once we 
get back to normal. Did it ever occur to you 
that we may be back to normal now? 

Some dealers have been waiting for ten 
years for conditions to get back to normal and 
if they should simply sit back and wait ten 
years more for this thing called “normal” to 
arrive, it may be too late. I believe that we 
should consider the present time as normal. 
I have an idea that possibly our industry may 
be abnormal and in that event the proper 
procedure for us would be to step our business 
up to modern ideas. 


Must Be an Agricultural Specialist 


The successful lumber dealer of the future 
in North Dakota 
must be an agricul- 
tural specialist to the 
extent of knowing 
what farm buildings 
can be built to in- 
crease livestock prof- 
its and better living 


H. H. FRANCE, 
Gackle, N. D.; 
Elected President 


conditions on the 
farm, it was pointed 
out in an address by 
R. C. Miller, agricul- 
tural engineer of the 
North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, in a 
talk on Thursday. 

The farm building program has passed 
through the pioneer stage, Mr. Miller said, 
and the new building program will be one 
which will be determined largely by how 
greatly the building will help the farmer to 
larger profits and better living conditions. 

Increase in land values because of settle- 
ment would pay for the improvement in days 
gone by, but it is a job of selling service to 
agriculture. It now is necessary to prove to 
the farmer that the structure will pay divi- 
dends, either in the form of greater profits 
or in the form of better living. 

The live lumber dealer must know the farm- 
ers’ needs and problems as well, if not better, 
than the farmer knows them. He must know 
more than the farmers’ problems. He must 
be expert in the solution of these problems. 
Unless he can prove the value of the new 
structure, he can not sell any more than the 
vacuum cleaner salesman can sell a cleaner, 
unless he can prove to the housewife that the 


FLOYD LAVELLE, 
Fargo, N. D.; 
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machine is worth more than it costs in jp. 
creased efficiency of cleaning and reduction 
of drudgery. 

According to the United States census of 
1920 the investment in farm buildings jy 
North Dakota averages about $2,700 a farm, 
The average farm is 316 acres of improved 
land and 466 acres, including unimproved 
land. This investment is largely in barns and 
houses, but mostly in barns. The success of 
the grain farmer was dependent to a great 
extent on the power available; therefore he 
often built first barns to house the horses, 
With what means he had left he built a house, 
Even the grain farmer, to be equipped with 
only a fair barn, granary, machine shed and 
house, requires at least $6,500 and if he would 
have a modern home it is at least $7,500. To 
bring our building program up to date, we 
need to double or treble the present invest- 
ment. If the farm carries livestock, the in- 
vestment should be even greater. 


Livestock Must Be Properly Housed 


North Dakota is rapidly going into livestock 
farming. If this is to be profitable, the stock 
must be properly housed. The 1920 census 
showed that inwNorth Dakota the Cass County 
farmer had $1.66 invested in buildings for 
every $1 value of livestock; the Stutsman 
County farmer had a building investment of 
$1.43 to $1 in livestock and the Morton farmer 
had $1 building investment to $1 in livestock. 
The Minnesota farmer had $1.80 and the Iowa 
farmer $1.50 invested in buildings to every 
$1 in livestock. Our cold climate requires as 
good if not better buildings than are neces- 
sary in Minnesota and Iowa. Certainly $1.50 
in buildings to $1 in livestock is not exces- 
sive when barns and fences are considered. 

The livestock farm will require at least a 
$10,000 investment in buildings and fences, 
which means about a 400 percent increase over 
the present investment. 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
farmers who want to go into livestock is that 
of building. It is to the interest of the lum- 
ber dealer to show or teach the farmers what 
buildings will make their present livestock 
industry profitable. For example, if a farmer 
with dairy cows does not feed silage, possibly 
he could be interested in silage if he were in- 
formed that a trench silo at a very low cost 
will give him a chance to try. Many new 
silos of all types have been built in the last 
few years because the farmer discovered the 
value of silage through the use of a trench 
silo. Now the farmer will have a silo and 
is willing to invest in more permanent types. 


Must First Educate Farmer 


This illustrates how, in order to sell mate- 
rials for a silo, we must first educate the 
farmer to a desire for silage as a cattle feed. 
The lumber dealer often can encourage the 
introduction of livestock by showing how the 
building item is reasonable and often unim- 
portant. Sometimes it is necessary to show 
how a small investment is ample and at other 
times we may need to show how only the 
more expensive building will do the work 
efficiently. The tendency in figuring profitable 
methods of handling livestock is to assume 
that the building cost must be reduced. Often 
we should be more concerned about increasing 
the quality of livestock, for the poor quality 
of stock now owned will not show a profit 
if there is no charge for housing. 

The lumber dealer can do much to improve 
the design and appearance of farm buildings. 
The farmer must obtain the materials from 
the dealer before building; thus the dealer has 
a chance to direct the farmer in proper design 
and construction. The need of fixtures and 
equipment that save labor and increase the 
efficiency of the structure can be pointed out. 
The dealer, to serve efficiently at this time, 
has opportunity and also should carry the re- 
sponsibility to sell the farmer, in addition to 
materials, that design which contains the best 
of engineering and architecture. The dealer 
has many sources of help to draw from; the 
engineering societies, the experiment stations 
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and private investigational agencies are con- 
stantly discovering new facts about building 
materials and building needs. The extension 
department of the agricultural college has 
agricultural engineering extension field agents, 
who are available to help bring to a farm 
community the better building gospel, and 
why not enlist them to carry on farm build- 
ing schools at the local lumber yard? Such 
schools are a success in other States. These 
schools would help the dealer as well as the 
farmer. 


North Dakota Lien Law 


F. B. Murphy, of Jamestown, in a discus- 
sion of the proposed changes in the North Da- 
kota lien law, now pending in bills before the 
State legislature, explained that under the 
present law the man who furnishes material 
for a building “is restricted in his right to 
recover.” 

The present lien law makes the owner of 
a lumber yard extremely cautious in selling 
jumber on credit and this is having a bad 
effect in the development of that changing 
agricultural system which we are all work- 
ing for in this State, said Mr. Murphy. 

We are asking for a change in legislation, 
which will enable us to sell a man a bill of 
lumber with fuller protection for the lumber 
dealer. We merely want the right to recover 
that building, provided it is a complete and 
separate building, in the event that the owner 
ean not pay. Given that right we would be 
able to sell lumber for poultry houses, dairy 
barns, sheep pens and other buildings, essen- 
tial on many farms, if the farmers get the 
livestock that they must have to put them 
in a position to make their farming business 
as profitable as it should be. 


Officers Elected 


Offirs were elected at the closing session 
as follows: 


President—H. H. France, Gackle, N. D. 

Vice president—John Larson, Bismarck, 
N. D. 

Treasurer—Jack Grant, Fargo, N. D. 

Secretary—Floyd Lavelle, Fargo, N. D. 

Executive committee—F. B. Murphy, James- 


town; R. L. McNeil, Valley City; and David 
Fuller, Shields. 


Fargo was selected as the 1930 meeting place 
for the association. 

The association passed resolutions commend- 
ing the work of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association as being of vast impor- 
tance to future development in North Dakota; 
commending the North Dakota Agricultural 
College for maintaining and carrying on pro- 
gressive development work for the State and 
suggesting closer contact of the association 
and the college extension officials; commend- 
ing the work of the Greater North Dakota As- 
sociation in carrying on its broad program of 
State development, correlating the development 
forces of the State and in advertising North 
Dakota; expressing appreciation to the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Milwaukee 
railroads for the development work they are 
doing within the State; and going on record 
as favoring the promotion of additional rev- 
enues for the association for well planned ex- 
tension work and requiring active co-operation 
of all committees throughout the year. 

P. L. E. Godwin, of Fargo, was toastmaster 
at the annual banquet, given by salesmen of 
the State to lumber dealers, Thursday night, 
the closing feature of the convention. 

A gavel, made of wood from the roof of 
the White House, was presented to the conven- 
tion by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and was used by Floyd Lavelle, 
president, in conducting the meetings. It bears 
the inscription: “Certified by centuries. Long- 
leaf pine, after 112 years’ service in the White 
House roof, 1815 to 1927.” 

W. P. McCormick, Minneapolis, 86, the oldest 
active traveling salesman in the United States, 
was a guest at the convention. Mr. McCor- 
mick covered the Northwest for many years 
for the United States Gypsum Co. He bégan 
his traveling career in 1868 and in all that time 
has worked for but three companies, going 
with the gypsum organization in 1896, 


Commission Salesmen in Annual 


Nore: A report of the Thursday ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen will appear in the 
March 2 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





The sixth annual convention of the National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen 
was held on Feb. 20 and 21 at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. President John H. Shook, 
of Chicago, presided, and after extending a 
cordial welcome to the delegates he stated that 
“in the face of discouraging conditions and the 
seemingly endless chain of events which have 
retarded the growth of other organizations, 
our own organization continues to forge ahead.” 

We have increased our membership, con- 
tinued Mr. Shook, and published an annual 
book which has definitely established in the 
minds of both’ manufacturers and retail lum- 
ber dealers the necessity and importance of 
an association of this kind. Secretary Frank 
Shead, by constant correspondence with the 
various shippers throughout the country, has 
established in their minds the high standards 
of our organization and the advantages to 
them of merchandising their product through 
salesmen who adhere to a code of ethics. His 
constant contact with other lumber organiza- 
tions throughout the country has created a 
very favorable impression of our organization, 
and has brought us recognition by them in 
their conventions, and also through the various 
lumber publications, all of which have an im- 
portant influence on the industry. 

It is necessary that we respect ourselves 
and our own organization if we wish to create 
respect on the part of those with whom we 


come in contact. We all realize that mer- 
chandising conditions are constantly changing; 
that organization of the lumber industry is 
taking place on a large scale, and that it is 
not only our duty but our necessity that we 
maintain this organization and give it our 
loyal support, using every opportunity to im- 
press both our sources of supply and our cus- 
tomers with the importance of dealing with 
members of this organization. 

A discussion of trade conditions throughout 
the various territories in which the members 
operate brought out the information that the 
volume last year was greater than in 1927, 
with the majority of the commission lumber 
salesmen, and that prospects generally for this 
year are good. 

The following committees were appointed by 
President Shook: 

Membership—George B. Rookwood, Peoria, 
Ill., chairman; Julian Hughes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Charles L. Baxter, Chicago. 

Resolutions—C. O. Gronen, Waterloo, Iowa, 
chairman; A. T. Brink, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Harry Lucas, Chicago. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to a roundtable discussion of the follow- 
ing subjects: Attitude of retailers to salesmen; 
effect of direct, commission and co-operative 
buying; strengthening the commission sales- 
men’s relations with manufacturers; co-opera- 


-tion with other organizations in the lumber in- 


dustry; experiences on question of moisture 
content, and the matter of percentage or fixed 
commissions. 

On Wednesday evening the association held 
a get-together dinner in the Walnut Room of 
the ‘Congress Hotel. 


New York Retailers Dine 


NEw York, Feb. 18.—The first annual dinner 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York (Inc.), held at the Level Club on 
the evening of Feb. 14, was attended by 165 
lumber dealers representing both the wholesale 
and retail trade. S. B. Miller, of the Harlem 
Lumber Co., served as toastmaster and intro- 
duced Robert R. Kloess, president of the or- 
ganization, who briefly stated that he would 
put forth every effort to make 1929 a banner 
year for the association and will work hard 
to accomplish that for which the organization 
stands. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Seymour W. Finkelstein, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, who in an impressive address outlined 
the history of the association, referring to the 
fact that trade organizations date back as far 
as the ninth century in the Roman Empire and 
‘were organized in the United States in 1830. 
‘Concerning the work of this organization, Mr. 
Finkelstein, among other things, said: 

Although a young organization, this associa- 
tion already has created a credit bureau which 
obtains credit information and transmits it to 
the members. In this way an effort is made 
to place a curb upon those accounts which 
make a practice of depriving the retail lumber 
dealer of that to which he is rightfully en- 
titled. Many thousands of dollars are lost 
annually due to unscrupulous people who have 
no sense of honesty in trading with the deal- 
ers, and if nothing else were to be accom- 
plished than to reduce our losses to this ex- 
tent, then might it well be said that our or- 
ganization has overcome a vital abuse which 
affects us all. 

The speaker said that through the medium of 
this association it is hoped to bring about a 
closer contact between all the dealers in the 
city and to develop a better understanding 
and closer co-operation between the wholesal- 
ers and the retail lumber dealers. Also, it is 
hoped in time to create a central buying and 
central distribution system such as is now in 
use in Chicago and through the association to 
bring about the settlement of disputes and dis- 


agreements among the members. 
Mr. Finkelstein said: 

These are but a few of the important fea- 
tures which our association hopes to accom- 
plish and which can be accomplished only 
through the medium of a united organization 
composed of all or most of the retailers in the 
lumber trade. An important feature neces- 
sary for success and progress is honest, up- 
right and straightforward dealing between the 
retail lumber dealers. While we may be in 
open competition we are not enemies or on 
such bad terms that we can’t play fair and 
square with each other. I venture to say that 
as soon as it appears that the members are 
not dealing with each other fairly and 
squarely, no matter how powerful an associa- 
tion we may have or how much constructive 
work we have in store, the association will 
not succeed but will go down to disgraceful 
defeat. 

Mr Finkelstein closed his address with a 
statement that much could be accomplished 
provided there is a large membership banded 
together as one and willing to do everything 
necessary for the uplifting of the lumber trade 
and bringing it back to the place it had in 
the merchandising world before these many 
abuses occurred. He urged everyone not a 
member immediately to become identified with 
the association and said: 

As soon as we can overcome that skepticism, 
that feeling of disbelief in the hearts of our 
prospective members, we feel sure that our 
membership will increase rapidly and our con- 
structive program be pushed forward with 
revived energy and much enthusiasm. 


The toastmaster then introduced Jacob Rat- 
ner, who on behalf of the members presented 
to the past president, Philip Prever, a beauti- 
fully engrossed scroll in appreciation of the 
services rendered by him since the organization 
of the association. Mr. Ratner in turn pre- 
sented to Seymour W. Finkelstein a handsome 
leather traveling kit in appreciation of his ef- 
forts in perfecting the organization. 

Following the addresses, an elaborate enter- 
tainment was presented, 
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The thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held in Chicago 
on .Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of last 
week was marked by 
the largest attendance 
of dealers of any an- 
nual meeting in the his- 
tory of the association, 
the registration of ac- 
tual dealers slightly 
exceeding 500, which 
with the attendance of 
about 300 ladies and 200 
exhibitors, guests etc. 
brought the total registration above the 1,000 
mark. President Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, 
Ill., presided. Mr. Durham was reélected to 
the presidency which he has so ably filled dur- 
ing the last year. George F. Colton, Rockford, 
was reélected vice president. All business ses- 
sions of the convention were held in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, and the exhibits were also 
housed there. 

[A report of the opening session of the con- 
vention, held Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 13, 
appeared on pages 44 and 45 of the Feb. 16 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

Only one session was held on Thursday, this 
being in the afternoon, the forenoon being 
reserved for inspection, by the retailers, of the 
comprehensive array of exhibits. The business 
session opened with a showing of the moving 
picture “The Transformation,” illustrating the 
modernization of an old farm home near 
Elgin, Ill., which film has been shown at most 
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of the other conventions of retailers this sea- 
son and described in detail in the columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The picture was 
presented under the auspices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with in- 
troductory and explanatory remarks by C. E. 
Close, representing that organization. 

The first address on the afternoon program 
was on the subject of home modernization, by 
H. K. Nygaard, secretary of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, of Chicago, who told of the 
inception and progress of that organization, 
and its work in developing the field for re- 
modeling. Mr. Nygaard explained that the co- 
operation of many of the interests allied with 
building and remodeling had been enlisted in 
the interest of the home modernization pro- 
gram. 
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“We propose the organization of bureaus in 
the larger cities of Illinois,” said he. The re- 
tailers were urged to get together in their com- 
munities, form local bureaus, and launch ad- 
vertising campaigns in the interests of mod- 
ernization. “Co-operate with your architect, 
and devise ways to visualize to your prospects 
what remodeling will do for their homes,” 
counselled the speaker. “Show them what 
their old houses will look like when modern- 
ized.” 

How Improvements Are Visualized 

He told how this visualization of projected 
improvements had been accomplished in con- 
nection with the successful modernizing cam- 
paign carried owt in Topeka, Kan., and in 
other cities. Under this plan owners of old 
homes that were logical prospects for remodel- 
ing were charged $12, of this amount $10 was 
for a photograph of the old house, and $2 
for a sketch showing the modernizing features 
proposed. 

He combatted the assumption sometimes 
made that modernizing tends to curtail or dis- 
courage new construction; in other words, that 
the owner of an old house will fix it up and 
continue to live in it whereas otherwise he 
might be a legitimate prospect for a new 
house. Mr. Nygaard argued that instead of 
curtailing or shutting off new construction the 
modernizing program would tend toward the 
building of new homes, by increasing the 
“trade-in” value of old houses on new trans- 
actions, and also by a progressive movement 
of occupants of inferior quarters into the re- 
modeled houses. 

Referring to the Kansas City modernizing 
campaign, Mr. Nygaard said that the com- 
ponent members of the bureau had in hand 
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modernizing contracts amounting to $300,000 
and enough live prospects to bring the total 
well above $500,000. Topeka building permits 
for modernization programs showed an in- 
crease of 600 percent as a result of the mod- 
ernizing campaign carried on there. 

In closing Mr. Nygaard said that the Home 
Modernizing Bureau stood ready to render aid 
and co-operation to dealers who would get to- 
gether and form a nucleus for a local bureau. 
This co-operation would take the form of sup- 
plying a carefully worked out advertising serv- 
ice, press service, etc., and beyond that, the 


central organization would send field represen- © 


tatives to help organize local bureaus wherever 
possible to do so. In that connection the 
speaker explained that with its limited force it 
could not cover the entire country all at once 
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with this service, but within practicable limits 
would be glad to co-operate. 

The hearty applause that greeted Mr. Ny- 
gaard’s address showed the deep interest which 
the retailers have in the modernization pro- 
gram, and their faith in its possibilities as a 
developer of business in their field. This also 
was brought out very clearly in later discus- 
sions dealing with the application of the time- 
payment system to modernization jobs, by other 
speakers. 

The modernization theme was further de- 
veloped by W. H. Shay, sales manager Streator 
Brick Co., Streator, Ill., representing the face 
brick industry. Mr. Shay stressed the com- 
munity value of modernization and the satis- 
faction that comes from having a part in com- 
munity betterment. “We all know the thrill 
of satisfaction that comes from making a 
profit on a transaction,” said he, “but if in 
addition to paying us a profit the transaction 
at the same time benefits the community in 
which we live, that is pretty fine,” said the 
speaker in conclusion. 

R. T. Titus, representing the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, brought greetings 
from that organization, and also briefly told 
of the vast resources of the West Coast in 
standing timber, insuring ample supplies of 
lumber of the various species produced in that 
region for many years to come. He also 
called attention to the chart entitled “Cost of 
Comfort,” produced by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for the purpose of 
showing the architect, builder and home owner 
the comparative heating costs of homes built 
of various materials. Mr. Titus announced 
that copies of the chart and accompanying data 
would be supplied without cost by the National 
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Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to dealers 
who would make effective use of them. 


THE FRIDAY SESSIONS 


The Friday forenoon session opened with 
an address by A. C. Gauen of Collinsville. 
on some of the financial aspects of the retail 
lumber business, including credits and col- 
lections. 

“When your customer says something as 
to terms of payment, do you just pat him on 
the back and tell him ‘we will see about that 
when the time comes’?” said Mr. Gauen. 
“You know what that means. He takes it 
that you will be easy on him, and that he 
need not worry particularly as to when the 
bill is paid.” 
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diti\ ons to Field Staff and Widened Activities 
nits Much of Mr. Gauen’s talk was based on and advised the dealers to maintain reason- ber, he showed how 
eight charts which were displayed at the back ably good bank balances, which conduce to’ these institutions are 
Ny- of the platform, six of these charts showing good feeling on the part of the banker and draining out of the 
hich statements of assets, liabilities and profits help to foster a satisfactory relationship. community money that 
pro- of retail lumber yards, and two similar state- “Keep on good terms with your bank of- otherwise would be in 
Sa ments covering automobile dealers. Mr. ficers and building and loan secretaries,” he  ¢ireylation there and 
also Gauen analyzed and commented on these advised. helping to build 1 
“of . g to build homes. 
Cus- statements, pointing out the weak spots re- _He also stressed the point that bankers “Who owns the chain 
me- vealed thereby and suggesting constructive like to have their customers clean up their ctores?” asked Mr 
ther measures. “Watch your book accounts close- loans at least once a year—“and if you can’t Hole. “Did you aver 
ly,” said he, “and do not let them become clean up, frankly explain the circumstances meet any of the own- 
de- frozen assets.” to your banker. Don’t let your account be- ers of them? Who gets 
ator Illustrating the lax methods of some deal- come what the banker calls a ‘boarder,’ that the profits? Certainly 
face ers, the speaker told a story of a retailer is one that is never entirely cleaned up from | f 
- “sage? - the profits do not stay A. C GAUEN 
om- whose method of paying his bills was on the one year’s end to another. You can see jn the communities les, ¢ eh 
itis- tenth of each month to put in a box all the where that puts your banker with his bank h th d Collinsville, Ill.; 
; sid bilt head ott : : . a al “ where the goods are Gave Dealers Good 
om- unpaid bills on hand, stir them up, blindfold examiner,” said Mr. Gauen. “He may have gold: most of them A 
: d : ag °_s S ; go Financial Advice 
1ril] the bookkeeper and have him draw out bills to do a lot of explaining. After that sort pf into the big cities where 
5 a up to the amount of the available cash bal- thing has gone on for awhile the banker these chains have their headquarters. The prof- 
in ance on hand, for which bills checks were begins to figure that your account is not very its from th hai 7 
: el : ~ ge - ‘ ese chain stores are not used for 
tion then made out, while the balance remained desirable. You may be riding around in a building cottages and b 1 oot 
in in the box until the tenth of the following high-priced car, but that is no asset in the onal oe | ~ee : wane 2 at all oF tm 
the month, when the process would be repeated. eyes of the banker—in fact it may rather be P The h Ocal property in the smail towns. 
One creditor protested that his bill was long deemed a liability. Keep up a good average e chain store business is a sort of 
past past due and requested that he be given balance. The six percent that you figure absentee landlordism, and absentee-ism ” 
ings a check, which not unreasonable demand your balance costs you—because you might likely to result in neglect of community wel- 
told aroused the dealer’s ire and brought forth have it invested at that rate somewhere else fare. Every community needs men of vision, 
- in the retort: “Check nothin’! If you’re not —will in the end prove the best investment Civic and social leaders with moral responsi- 
of careful, I won’t even put your bill in the you could make.” bility for local conditions. This can only be 
that box!” ‘ s ale developed in its best sense by direct contacts. 
also Mr. Gauen commented on one or two of Round-Table Discussion of Competition The right kind of community spirit brings 
of the lumber statements (which of course were _ The remainder of the Friday forenoon ses- community progress, and that means busi- 
ber presented without any identification as to the sion was given over to an informal discussion ness for the lumberman.” 
. of dealer’s name or location) whose figures of the general subject of present-day compe- Mr. Hole asked the question, “What about 
mer showed that the amount invested in real tition and how it may best be met, conducted your competition—what is the chief trouble 
uilt 
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Reduced reproductions of two of the statements upon which Mr. Gauen largely based his address. The one at left is that of a lumber 
ers dealer, while that at right is an automobile dealer’s statement. Notice that they show approximately same annual volume, and then observe 
the wide difference in profits, in cash on hand, and in plant investment 
estate and buildings was altogether dispro- by E. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN in your town?” thereby starting a rapid-fire 
ith portionate to the volume of business trans- LUMBERMAN. of questions and answers which took on 
ile. acted. “They are in the real estate business After briefly mentioning some of the more some of the aspects of an _old-fashioned 
ail and don’t know it,” was Mr. Gauen’s pungent commonly discussed forms of competition Methodist class meeting. Replies came from 
ol- comment. He said that these excessively that the lumberman encounters in his efforts all parts of the room, some of them, “caught 
large items for real estate and physical equip- to sell homes, such as the automobile, radio on the fly” and jotted down, being as fol- 
- ment should be worked down to asbasis more and other goods and commodities of the lux- lows: ; : 
de nearly in parity with the amount of business ury class, the speaker said: “There is an- “Price cutting”’—or as one dealer put it, 
i done; or if a part of the item represented other competitor of the lumberman that is “Lack of desire to maintain prices.” “Lack 
ie property from which rental was derived, this becoming pretty strong. Some may say that of nerve.” “Lack of co-operation.” ; 
_ should be segregated and not treated as a_ it isn’t a competitor, but are you sure that it _ One dealer said, “At present our competi- 
Re part of the retailer’s regular lumber business. isn’t? The competitor to which I refer is tion is wonderful.” “How did you get them 
1e 


Commenting upon one of the automobile 
dealers’ statements he called attention to the 
large amount of cash shown to be on hand, 


the chain store.” 
Explaining that he did not mean that the 
chain stores were or would be selling lum- 


that way?” came from the platform. “By 
getting acquainted with them,” was the reply. 
“Our competitors keep us on our toes,” 
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was another dealer’s comment. Still another 
said: “Bill Joyce came along and got us to 
eating out of the same trough.” Another 
dealer expressed the opinion that “Our worst 
competition is ourselves.” 

Deliveries into the other fellow’s territory 
cause a lot of trouble, according to responses 
of three or four dealers. Another attributed 
his troubles to “Ignorant competition—if 
we can get them educated, they will be bet- 
ter.” 

“Did you bring your competitor here to the 
Illinois convention?” asked Mr. Hole. 
“Couldn't pull him here with an ox team,” 
was the pessimistic reply. 

Another dealer asked: “How about the 
fellow who knows too much?” “Uneducate 
him,” came from one corner of the room, 
and “Debunk him” from another. 

“Our competitors are not such bad fellows, 
but there are too many yards for the. busi- 
ness,” was the way one dealer sized up his 
situation; adding, “if business was four times 
as good as it is there would be about half 
enough for all of us.” 

An Elgin dealer said that a Chicago mail- 
order house had sold over $5,000,000 worth 
of buildings in that city and community dur- 
ing the last five years, these sales including 
plumbing and other equipment for the build- 
ings. 

One dealer asked the question, “What 
should be the object of our advertising—to 
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create business, or to get business away from 
our competitor?” It was generally felt that 
this question carried its own answer. 

Getting better acquainted with competi- 
tors, and accurate cost accounting were sug- 
gested as remedies for the price-cutting evil. 

On the question of outside competition, 
dealers from the floor suggested as reme- 
dies: “Keep one jump ahead of them.” “Sell 
on quality of goods rather than on price.” 

Perhaps the greatest amount of interest in 
this discussion was elicited by the various 
comments offered in connection with meet- 
ing mail-order competition. 

“If we get an even break, we can sell 
against this competition,” said a dealer, “but 
the difficulty is knowing in advance that the 
business is ready. We must combat this com- 
petition by using their own weapon—adver- 
tising—to get in touch with the prospect 
before he sends his order away.” 

Another dealer cited the fact that some- 
times, in the case of burning of barns and 
houses, the local dealer feels some reluctance 
about trying to make a sale before the ashes 
are cool at least, but the mail-order houses 
have no such compunctions. They get a 
newspaper flash telling of the fire, and are 
on the job right away to get the replace- 
ment business. 

Joseph Springman of Alton told of a cus- 
tomer who brought into his office a picture 
of a mail-order house that he said he and his 
wife had about decided to send for. By 
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pointing out some obviously undesirable fea- 
tures of construction and materials Mr. 
Springman got them weaned from their 
fancy of this particular house, and sold the 
job without much difficulty. “Hammer away 
in your newspaper advertising,” said Mr. 
Springman. “Give plan service. Get the 
prospect into your office. Talk quality and 
service. We find grade-marked lumber an 
advantage in meeting this competition. We 
talk about it. We don’t carry 100 percent 
grade-marked, but we do make it a selling 
point.” 

J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, pointed out 
some of the weak spots in the mail-order 
armor. “Show the customer that most of 
the mail-order houses have little ‘dinky’ 
rooms. 

“No mail-order house can buy lumber any 
cheaper than you can,” said he. “They 
have overhead the same as you. What we 
dealers need to do is to use our brains. We 
can’t beat the mail-order houses by worn- 
out methods, or with old, dusty offices that 
women customers dislike to enter.” 

Another dealer said that the mail order 
houses that have been built in his communi- 
ty were good ads for the local dealers, as 
the defects were so obvious that it was only 
necessary for prospects to see them to de- 
cide that they did not want anything like 
that. ‘He said that contractors in his town 
would not erect mail-order houses, so that 
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individuals buying from the mail-order 
houses had to do their own building of them. 


To Finance Expanded Service Program 


At the opening of the final session on Fri- 
day afternoon J. W. Mackemer outlined the 
program of expansion and increased service 
which the association plans to carry. out this 
year. He stressed the need for increased 
revenues from membership in order to finance 
an aggressive association program adequate to 
the changing conditions. A second field man 
has already beeen put on, and it is hoped to 
add a third if the financial resources permit. 
He was followed by Fred M. Faber, who 
spoke along the same lines. 

The discussion resulted in definite action in 
the form of a motion by A. H. Holcomb, of 
Sycamore, to the effect that the board of di- 
rectors of the association be empowered to 
indicate to each member what, in their opinion, 
the member should pay on the amount of cap- 
ital and surplus invested in his business, the 
minimum to be not less than $25. This motion 
prevailed without a dissenting voice. 


Explains Time Payment Plan 


The plan for financing time payments of 
building and modernization jobs which the 
Illinois association, in common with some of 
the other large retail associations, has endorsed 
and recommended to its members, was ex- 
plained by its sponsor, George A. Pettibone, 
representing the Merchants & Manufacturers 








Securities Co., of Chicago. Mr. Pettibone 
prefaced his talk with a plea to the members 
to back up their association and provide the 
added funds necessary for financing a service 
program adequate to existing conditions, add- 
ing that he would take pleasure in personally 
contributing $100 for that purpose. 

Mr. Pettibone then launched into his address, 
which explained the facilities offered the dealer 
by his organization for the financing of second 
mortgage loans. Illustrating the need for a 
time payment plan in order to meet the com- 
petition of the mail order houses, Mr. Petti- 
bone said that a single mail-order concern is 
selling houses at the rate of 1,000 a month, all 
on time. 

He said that the plan offered deals only with 
that part of the financing covered by second 
mortgage, and that most of the business 
handled by his concern for retail lumber yards 
was for repairs and remodeling work. The 
plan, however, is equally applicable to new 
construction. By use of this financing plan 
the dealer is placed in position not only to 
quote a lump sum price for the completed job, 
but to offer his customer-the same sort of 
time payment plan that the mail order houses 
make one of their chief arguments, the entire 
purchase price being reduced to a basis of so 
much a month, including interest on the first 
mortgage as well as interest and amortization 
payment on the second mortgage, besides cost 
of carrying life, health and accident insurance 
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on the owner as a protection against loss in 
case of his death, sickness or disability by acci- 
dent. 

In order to put this plan into effect and to 
quote customers a lump sum price for a com- 
plete house or a complete modernization job, 
it is not necessary for the retail lumber dealer 
to go into the contracting business, nor should 
he do so, said Mr. Pettibone, as by keeping 
out of that field harmonious relations are main- 
tained with the local contractors. 

The speaker called upon V. E. Reis, of the 
Wood River Lumber Co., to tell something of 
his experience with the time payment plan. 
Mr. Reis said that he had sold $8,000 or 
$10,000 worth of business in the first few 
months after taking on the plan, and at this 
time had at least twenty good prospects in 
sight. “We feel that it is a very good plan,” 
said he. 

Mr. Pettibone stressed the point that the 
time payment plan, like anything else has to be 
“sold” by the dealer to his trade. The human 
element must be taken into consideration. He 
said that out of a certain number of dealers 
taking on tHe plan he could assert in advance 
that a certain percentage would work it effi- 
ciently and that it would prove a great aid in 
creating business for them; another group 


would go at it halfheartedly and therefore 
would reap less benefit from it than they 
while a third class of dealers would 
These varying 


might; 
get no good at all from it. 
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results, however, would be due to the dealer 
himself rather than to the plan. 


Adoption of Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was next presented by A. C. Gauen, chairman 
of that committee. 

The first resolution expressed objection to 
the West Coast “C” list, and recgmmended 
that members refuse to accept same in its pres- 
ent form. This resolution, specifically, regis- 
tered objection to the new standard association 
weights as a basis of delivered values; opposed 
the introduction of 3-foot lengths, particularly 
in ceiling, drop siding and flooring; opposed 
the introduction of odd lengths particularly in 
finish, ceiling and drop siding, also in flooring 


and especially the introduction of 3-foot, 
5-foot, 7-foot and 9-foot, for the express rea- 
son that the framework in practically all 
buildings is spaced either 16 inches or 24 
inches on centers, and odd length lumber can 
not be used without loss to the consumer. This 
resolution also suggested that West Coast 
managers be asked to call for representatives 
from the various larger retail associations to 
assist in constructing a list satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

Another resolution urged the General As- 
sembly that no legislation proposing to amend 
the present Illinois lien law be enacted. 

Another resolution endorsed the action of 
the board of directors in providing increased 


field service. The action of the directors in 
arranging for financial service on the instal- 
ment payment plan for members desiring to 
use it also was endorsed. 

Another resolution registered opposition to 
the bill now pending before ‘the ways and 
means committee of the House of Representa- 
tives proposing the imposition of duty on im- 
ported lumber. 


The Annual Banquet 


The crowning social event of the convention 
was the association annual banquet held Thurs- 
day evening, at which the past presidents were 
guests of honor. There were no after dinner 
speeches, but an enjoyable program of music 
and art was carried out, followed by dancing. 


Exhibits Aided Matertally in Success of Convention 


A fine array of exhibits met the eyes of the large throng of delegates 
and their: ladies who attended the convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association in Chicago last week. The exhibits were 
arranged in the south end of the spacious Edgewater Beach Hotel, and 
the displays were, if anything, on a larger scale than heretofore, proving 
both interesting and educational. There were no business sessions of the 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. occupied Booths 2, 
3 and 4 with its handsome exhibit. At one end 
was a dais, on which was displayed an old 
English royal chair and a small table, with a 
king’s robe thrown over the former, and rest- 
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ing on the table was a royal crown, a replica 
of the British crown, including the size, shape 
and jewels. In the background were red velvet 
drapes, and a black velvet carpet was laid to 
the platform. The motif was to bring out the 
“Long-Bell king door,’ which had a prominent 
place in the exhibit space. In addition, fir 
frames and samples of oak flooring, creosoted 
posts ete. were shown. A moving picture ma- 
chine operated at intervals depicted the Long- 
view (Wash.) operations. C. W. Lawrance, 
district manager, was in charge of the exhibit, 
and he was ably assisted by P. L. Reagan, 
manager of the service station; J. A. Murphy, 
special factory material representative; L. J. 
Pearson, K. A. Vaughan, L. Weidnar, of the 
sash and door department; Walter Linbaugh 
and C. C. Lay, of the creosoting department ; 
O. D. Smith and Hazard Stay, of the general 
lumber sales department. 


The display of longleaf and shortleaf pine 
in various colors and finishes as used for floor- 
ing and trim in a living room was a promi- 
nent feature of the Southern Pine Association 
exhibit in Booths 68 and 69, in charge of Red-, 
ing Putman. Samples of edge- and flat-grain 
flooring with various color treatments were 
displayed, with the idea that the flooring is 
just as much a part of the interior decorating 
scheme as the walls and should be treated 
with color. 


The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.’s display 
in Booth 73 was done in the manner of the 
early American living room, the material con- 
sisting of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common “Essco Cal” 
pine. The revival of this mode of decorating 
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promises an increase in lumber consumption 
and dealer profits, according to the Exchange 
company. A very light pumpkin stain and wax 
were used on the material, which was sanded 
before the stain: was applied. 


This exhibit 
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showed that knots usually found in the common 
grades are not detrimental to the utilization of 
the wood, and knots are considered by many 
architects as an asset. The check knot is filled 
in with plastic wood, which is a positive pre- 
vention against falling out. M. S. Munson, 
trade promotion manager, was in charge of the 
exhibit, and was assisted by C. B. McVey and 
H. E. Forst. Frank R. Linroth, manager of 
the Chicago office of the Exchange company, 
was much in evidence the first day of the con- 
vention, but had to leave on the evening of 
Feb. 13 for a visit to the Louisiana mills of the 
company. 


The “Peerless” brand of rock maple, beech 
and birch flooring was featured in the exhibit 
of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
of Gladstone, Mich., in Suite 188, in charge of 
N. J. Clears, the company’s Chicago repre- 
sentative. In addition to the excellent quality 
of flooring, the Northwestern company also 
manufactures northern hemlock, lath, shingles, 
posts, ties, rotary cut northern veneers and 
plywood, and is in position to ship straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed cars of these 
products. 


Booths 15 and 16 were occupied by the Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau, in charge of James D. 
Studley. This beautiful exhibit depicted early 
Colonial knotty pine paneling in a living room. 
The knotty feature is not at all a new thing; 
as a matter of fact it is a hundred years old 
or more. It is noticeable that the bureau in- 
stead of showing a lot of disconnected sam- 
ples of finish lumber, displayed the finished 
product as it would look in the home. The 


convention held on the mornings of Feb. 13 and 14. which were dedicated 
to the exhibitors who had spent much time and effort in arranging their 
wares to the best advantage. The exhibits committee. consisting of Art 
Risser, chairman; Clarence B. Elliott and Eugene R. Schwartz, are to 
be commended for the diligence displayed in satisfying the needs of the 
72 concerns whose products were displayed to visiting delegates. 


edge-grain pine flooring in the room was an- 
tiqued so as to fit into the general tone of the 
living room, which was simply designed and 
very plain, the appeal of the entire ensemble 
being its simplicity. This is distinctly in line 
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with the early American. atmosphere; it is 
striking because of its simplicity, which appeals 
to the womenfolk. 


The attractive display of the Morgan Sash 
& Door Co., Chicago, occupied a prominent 
position and drew many visitors. At this 
booth was stationed a clever cartoonist, who 
made ‘‘personality” sketches of many of the 
“leading lights” of the association. By cour- 
tesy of the Morgan organization a number 
of these sketches are reproduced in connection 
with the story of the convention appearing 
in this issue. 


Booths 34 and 35 were occupied by the 
DeWalt Products Corporation with an exhibit 
of the DeWalt “Wonder-Worker,” which single 
machine performs twenty-nine distinct opera- 
tions; also a 6-inch joiner, and a 7x20-inch 
band saw weighing about 200 pounds. The 
machine attracted a lot of attention from the 
dealers. O. P. Warner was in charge of the 
exhibits, assisted by Sales Representatives Sut- 
ton and Warner, jr. 


Kemper insurance was explained by C. S. 
Somerville to the satisfaction of the dealers 
who visited Booth 7 occupied by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, which was represented by Benjamin R. 
Ellis, consulting engineer, displayed samples of 
window and door frames, casings, moldings 
and other trim. Particular interest centered 
around the moving picture entitled, ‘““The Wood 
Eternal; Tidewater Red Cypress, Its Growth 
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and Manufacture.” There was depicted on the 
screen operations in detail from the swamps to 
the mill. The picture was produced primarily 
as an educational feature for the lumber con- 
sumer, and the association has a number of 
prints of the film for loaning to interested 
groups of lumber distributers. 


The exhibit of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in Booths 39 and 40 was in charge 
of R. T. Titus, field representative. It was 
something different in the way of exhibits, fea- 
turing reforestation and showing the manner in 
which the West Coast woods are planted, the 
rate of growth etc. The slogan of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ‘“‘Wood— 
Use It—Nature Renews It,” was displayed 
prominently. Among the important points fea- 
tured were that the Pacific Northwest is the 
home of America’s permanent lumber supply; 
three-quarters of the nation’s forest wealth is 
in the Douglas fir region; 24,000,000 acres are 
now in virgin timber; as these are cut new 
growth will increase until it reaches’ the 
amount harvested each year; 8,000,000,000 
board feet is estimated yearly new growth west 
of the Rocky Mountains; nature reforests thou- 
sands of acres yearly; millions of trees have 
been planted and thousands of acres seeded; 
besides over $2,000,000 is spent annually pro- 
tecting these forests from fire. 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co. was located 
in Booth 6, where samples of the products of 
the extensive Hines interests were prominently 
exhibited, among them being white and Norway 
pine, northern hemlock and hardwoods and yel- 
low pine from the Mississippi operations. The 
northern woods were from Virginia, Minn.; 
Rice Lake and Park Falls, Wis. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, A. R. Dewey and E. A. Frederickson looked 
after the booth and explained the good points 


of the Hines products. A photograph of a large 
cabin in the North Woods was shown, in which 
was used log cabin siding made from some of 
the Norway pine manufactured by the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. A handy souvenir in the 
form of a copy of the thirty-sixth edition of 
the company’s annual “Daily Reminder” was 
distributed to the many dealers who called at 
the Hines booth. 


Booths 56 and 57 were occupied by the Cur- 
tis Door & Sash Co. and Curtis Bros. Co., fea- 
turing Curtis woodwork for homes, white pine 
trim and new door entrances manufactured by 
Curtis, together with the Webb mantel. In 
addition slab doors and panel doors finished 
in mission oak and natural oak were displayed. 
The exhibit was in charge of E. Jones, assisted 
by F. J. Banker, W. H. Springenberg, R. W. 
Dane, N. H. McCullough and H. N. Ownes, sales 
representatives. 


H. S. Stronach, of the Stronach Nail Co., 
was kept on the jump most of the time ex- 
plaining the merits of his patented non-split- 
ting nails in Booth 66, assisted by Russ H. 
Tompkins. The retailers who visited this booth 
had demonstrated to them four cardinal reasons 
for using the Stronach nail, i. e., non-splitting 
feature, more nails per pound, increased hold- 
ing power and lower cost per nail. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products and the Wood 
Conversion Co. had interesting exhibits in Suite 
193, the former featuring ‘4-Square’” lumber 
products, and the latter company displaying 
Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood, a new insulation 
product put on the market this year in Chi- 
cago. Nu-Wood is a companion product to 
Balsam-Wool, and enables the lumber dealer 
to get a complete insulation service from one 
source. F. H. Burke, district manager, was in 
charge of the exhibit, assisted by J. G. Klee- 





rup, L. S. Childs and representatives of the 
Wood Conversion Co. Moving pictures depicteg 
the manufacture of Balsam-Wool. 


The Masonite Corporation displayed in Suite 
189 what can be done with Presdwood as a pane] 
effect and for other purposes, R. M. Carpenter 
was in charge of the Masonite exhibit. 


Mule-Hide products were brought prominently 
to the attention of the dealers throughout the 
convention by a human figure parading up and 
down the exhibit hall displaying the Lehon 
Co.’s well known trade-mark of a mule and 
the slogan, “‘Mule-Hide Roofs—Not a Kick in 
a Million Feet.” Suite 195 was occupied by 
the Lehon Co.’s exhibit, which was in charge 
of G. C, Estes, sales manager, assisted by Jack 
Liens, Jack Pardee, Jack Nutter and Jack 
Lewis (the four Jacks), also George Ogletree 
and “Riny” Rinfuss. 
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The exhibit of the Andersen Lumber Co. in 
Booth 12 was in charge of R. L. Nash, sales 
manager, who was assisted by V. J. Bell, sales 
representative. The company displayed its well 
known line of white pine window and door 
frames, and showed moving pictures of stand- 
ard production of stock frames at its factory 
in Bayport, Minn. 


In addition to the above exhibits, other prom- 
inent concerns who were represented with inter- 
esting displays included the Vento Steel Sash 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., which showed its Vento 
puttyless steel windows in Booth 41; R. C. 
Clark Veneer Co., with samples of plywood 
panels and veneer in Booth 44; American Steel 
& Wire Co., had Booth 20 with an exhibit of 
wire fencing and other well known products; 
Sisalkraft Co. in Booth 61 showed its line of 
building paper, and the Insulite Co. displayed 
its insulating material in Booth 31. 


Illinois Dealers All Set for Good Sales in 1929 


Optimism was expressed over the outlook for business this year by 
the majority of retailers in attendance at the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association held in Chicago 
on Feb. 13-15. The delegates present from the coal mining sections of 
the State were more cheerful over future prospects than they had been 
in the last year or two, due to the fact that there had been an amicable 


Ray DuRHAM, president Dorris Lumber Co., 
Harrisburg—In the mining district trade has 
been slow during the last year, but the out- 
look is somewhat brighter since the wage 
agreement between the coal operators and min- 
ers. This will give the miners an opportunity 
to make some money and naturally have a 
stimulating effect on the retail lumber busi- 
ness. An increased volume of business has been 
noted recently, and 1929 promises a larger turn- 
over than the preceding year. 


W. R. Preston, J. N. Habeker Lumber Co., 
Danvers—The volume in 1928 was about the 
same as the previous year, but there is promise 
of a better business this year. We are located 
in an agricultural section and crops were good 
in 1928, and indications are for a good volume 
of farm building in 1929. 


CHARLES DoHeERTy, Hunter, Doherty & Co., 
Spring Valley—We enjoyed a good volume of 
business last year, with returns two and a 
half times as great as in 1927. If we do the 
Same volume in 1929 as in 1928, we shall be 
satisfied. New building projects were few last 
year, but there was considerable remodeling 
work done. 


A. C. GAvEN, Gauen Lumber Co., Collinsville 
—We did a fair business in 1928, although the 
volume was not as good as in 1927. The out- 
look is encouraging in the agricultural and in- 
dustrial fields, and we expect to equal our 1928 
turnover, if not surpass it. There was some 
modernizing of old homes in our section, with 


prospects for considerably more of this work in 
1929. 


CHARLES A. Porter, Salem—Marion County 
is a farming section and business was rather 
slow last year. The corn crop was fair in 
1928. Remodeling work in the town during 
1928 was quite satisfactory, and we will have 
to depend on such projects for this year’s busi- 
ness. Retailers will find it to their advantage 
to encourage remodeling and rebuilding. I am 
much interested in the boooklet, “A New Home 
for a New Baby,” reprinted from the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, and believe that such material is 
valuable to the retail lumber dealer in going 
after prospects for new homes in his own com- 


A. C, ALLEN, Hunter, Allen & Co., Marseilles 
—While 1928 was not quite as good as 1927, the 
turnover was satisfactory considering the com- 
petition. Ours is a factory town, and the in- 
dustrial plants are operating steadily, which 
keeps labor employed and has a good effect on 
the retail lumber business. 


C. C. BRUBAKER, Brubaker & Son, Robinson— 
The volume in 1928 was below that of the pre- 
ceding year, but we are optimistic regarding 
1929, although there is not much future busi- 
ness in sight right now. We are in an agri- 
cultural section, and also have an oil refinery 
and pottery which are operating full time. 
Building has been in good volume during the 
last three years, and at present there is quite 
a lot of home modernizing being done in and 
around Robinson. 


J. H. MALLONEsR, J. B. Ford Lumber Co., Har- 
risburg—Business is fair, but there is a lot of 
room for improvement. It has been rather hard 
sledding in the mining district during the last 
two or three years, but we will come out of 
this condition all right. I am optimistic about 
the future. The Big Four Railroad spent $500,- 
000 in rebuilding its yards last year, and in 
addition there was erected a $40.000 building 
last fall, the first apartment building in our 
town. We have done some remodeling jobs 
and expect more this year. 


H. THEWutrEs, L. M. Payne Lumber Co., Dana 
—We had a fair business in 1928 and expect 
to do a larger volume this year. Ours is an 
agricultural section and the farmers are doing 
some repair work. There is also some remod- 
eling in the town. 


HERBERT H. SONNEMANN, C. G. Sonnemann & 
Son, Vandalia—The volume in 1928 was better 
than usual, and business is pretty good at pres- 
ent. Prospects for 1929 are very satisfactory. 


settlement of the wage question between the coal operators and the 
miners. which would bring about a steady operation of the mines. The 
remodeling campaign is meeting with success in many sections. and this 
is having a stimulating effect on the demand for quality lumber. Here 
are some typical views on trade conditions expressed to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by some prominent dealers in the State: 


Fayette County is a dairying and agricultural 
section. There was considerable new building 
last year and quite a number of remodeling 
jobs, some of which were let this winter. 


C. A. Guiore, C. A. Glore Lumber Co., Centra- 
lia—While there were no records broken in 
1928, the year will grade up with the 10-year 
average. We feel that the worst of the depres- 
sion in the coal belt is over. The introduction 
of machinery into the coal mining business has 
taken jobs of some miners, and it will take 
some time for them to secure other work. We 
are somewhat overbuilt in our section. Three 
of our local dealers co-operated in a publicity 
campaign on modernizing homes in the local 
newspaper, which has improved the situation, 
as we are working with contractors, plumbers 
and other interests to create in the minds of 
the people the desire for better homes in the 
same degree that they buy radios. 


E. R. Runpquist, Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Rockford—The volume in 1928 was ahead 
of the preceding year, and the outlook for 1929 
is even better, as there are good prospects for 
considerable home building, remodeling and 
other construction projects. 


R. E. BATEMAN, Potter Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co., Downers Grove—There was a fair 
volume of business last year, but trade has 
been rather slow during the last month, due to 
cold weather. We have just taken up the 
financing plan sponsored by the association and 
expect to get considerable business from this 
method during 1929 in the way of remodeling 
and improvements to old homes. 


L. C. Beacu, Hamilton—We had a good turn- 
over last year, and business is running along 
fairly well at present, with encouraging pros- 
pects this year for the retail lumber dealers 
in our section. 


CHARLES B. GorEppDE, B. Goedde & Co., East 
St. Louis—Business was pretty good last year, 
but not quite up to the 1927 volume. We are 
looking for a larger turnover in 1929, as there 
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is considerable building going on. New facto- 
ries are locating in our city which will in- 
crease home building. 


A. F. ScHULTZ, Beverly Millwork Co., Beverly 
Hills, Chicago suburb—We enjoyed a pretty 
good volume in 1928, which was somewhat 
ahead of the previous year. There is quite a 
lot of remodeling going on in the residence sub- 
urb where we are located, and prospects are 
good for 1929. 


R. R. Coutp, Colp Lumber Co., Carbondale— 
Last year’s business was in good volume. There 
was considerable home building last year. The 
Normal university built a $250,000 science 
pbuilding. We expect that the biggest part of 
our business this year will be in home mod- 
ernizing, prospects for which are decidedly en- 
couraging. 


L. J. IRELAND, Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., 
Paxton—The volume of business last year was 
very good, as the farm trade has been increas- 
ing within the last six months. We consider 
prospects for 1929 are very bright. 


GeorGE F. Couton, Crumb-Colton Co., Rock- 
ford—Due to the severe winter, frozen ground, 
snow and ice, there has been little new work 
possible, but the outlook for 1929 is rather 
bright. Our industries are expanding rapidly; 
our commercial district is improving right 
along, and we can see no reason why home 
building will not follow so that our volume this 
year should be as good as if not better than 
in 1928. 

FRANK MIDDENDORF, Middendorf’s (Inc.), 
Quincy and Ursa—We had a fairly good turn- 
over last year, and the outlook is very encour- 
aging, although competition is keen. Indica- 
tions are that there will be considerable home 
building and remodeling in our section during 
1929. 





P. T. LANGAN, P. T. Langan Lumber Co., 
Cairo—Business has been rather quiet for the 
last few months, as the farmers in our section 
have not been particularly prosperous during 
the last two years. If we are not hindered by 
floods this year, things will move along pretty 
well. Part of the engineering force engaged in 
flood prevention measures along the Mississippi 
will have headquarters in Cairo, and will need 
housing facilities, which will call for consider- 
able lumber. 








J. M. Dovussarp, president East St. Louis 
Lumber Co., East St. Louis—Business in 1928 
was better than the previous year, and we look 
forward to a good volume in 1929. There is 
not so much new building in our town, but 
quite a lot of remodeling work going on. Fac- 
tories are operating pretty well, and some of 
those which have been closed down are start- 
ing up again. 





EVERETT KENT, E. F. Kent & Co., Gridley— 
We are located in an agricultural section and 
enjoyed a good business last year. We expect 
a normal trade this year from the farmers, 
who are in better shape financially than for 
several years. 


P. H. Graves, Robinson Lumber & Coal Co., 
Robinson—Compared with 1927, our business 
last year was off about 18 percent, but pros- 
pects for 1929 are more encouraging. We are 
in an oil section and the refineries and pottery 
plants are busy and figuring on expanding, 
which will help the lumber business. There is 
considerable small home building in progress, 
and remodeling is also getting under way. 


JoHN ALEXANDER, JR., Alexander Lumber Co., 
Aurora—The volume of business last year will 
compare very favorably with retail sales of 
1927. While the severe winter weather of the 
last two months has retarded building opera- 
tions, we look for a fairly good business in 
1929. 


JoHN M. Lyon, LaHarpe, Ill—We enjoyed 
very good business last year, and this year is 
starting out in fine shape. The hard road build- 
ing program in.our vicinity has brought us a 
good deal of business, for lumber used in con- 
nection with that work, such as forms, tool 
houses and other requirements. We have also 
been favored with a satisfactory general yard 
trade. On the whole, conditions look quite fa- 
vorable for the balance of this year. 


SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


The annual business meeting and luncheon 
of the Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Feb. 
14, President O. S. Murphy, of Chicago, pre- 
sided. The report of Secretary W. H. Bult- 
man, of Indianapolis, Ind., showed that 49 new 
members were enrolled during the last year, 
bringing the present membership to 177. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Charles T. Lee, Allen A. Wilkin- 
son Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice president—F. J. Banker, Curtis Door & 
Sash Co., Chicago, 

Secretary-treasurer—W. H. Bultman, The 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 1004 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. (re-elected.) 

Directors—Pat Keane, Chicago; B. M. Jones, 
Chicago; Tom A. Moore, Chicago, and H. W. 
MeMurty, Frankfort, Ind. 


Appropriate resolutions were adopted on the 
death during the last year of John A. Spencer, 
Chicago; L. P. Ryan, Chicago; J. H. Martin, 
Terre Haute, Ind., and M. A. Hayward, De- 
troit, Mich. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon was 
Henry R. Isherwood of St. Louis, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, who commented on 
the good work accomplished by the organiza- 
tion through the medium of the various Hoo- 
Hoo clubs. 

Musical entertainment, furnished through the 
courtesy of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chi- 
cago, was greatly enjoyed by the sash and door 
salesmen. 





LADIES’ AUXILIARY 

The ladies were much in evidence at the 
Illinois convention, between 125 and 150 regis- 
tering during the three days. The entertainment 
provided for was of the usual high class char- 
acter tendered at former conventions of the 
association. On Wednesday, Feb. 13, there was 
a matinee party at the Palace Theater in the 
afternoon, tea being served in the lounge im- 
mediately following the performance. On the 
morning of Feb. 14 the auxiliary held its busi- 
ness meeting in the Black Cat Room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. Charles B. Goedde, East St. 
Louis. 

Vice president—Mrs. J. W. Mackemer, Peo- 
ria, 

Secretary—Mrs. B. L. Dolan, Hudson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. L. Schwartz, Naperville 
(re-elected.) 

Corresponding secretary—Miss G. V. Svo- 
boda, Chicago (re-elected.) 

On Thursday afternoon the ladies attended 
the business session of the Illinois dealers to 
see “The Transformation,” the home mod- 
ernizing picture distributed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In the 
evening the ladies enjoyed the annual banquet 
and dance with their menfolk. A visit was 
made at 11 a. m. on Feb. 15 to one of Chi- 
cago’s leading furniture stores, where short 
talks were given on “The Placing of Occa- 
sional Furniture in the Home,” “Draperies,” 
etc. In the afternoon luncheon was served at 
the Petrushka Club, where noted artists enter- 
tained with Russian operatic selections. 





To Make Wood Fibre Tile 


Decatur, ILL., Feb. 18—Allen F. Moore, 
Monticello, and Phillip H. Cruikshank, for- 
merly in charge of the vitreous-ware plant of 
Mueller Co., have acquired patents and other 
assets of a Chicago concern manufacturing 
lacquered wood fiber tile for bathroom and 
kitchen walls and within the next three months 
will have established a plant in this section 
of the State. The Tylac Co. (Inc.) will be 
organized to conduct the business and upon 
Mr. Moore’s return from California, where he 
is spending the winter, actual work will get 
under way. Decatur and Monticello are favored 
for the new project. The tile is now being 
produced and has proved successful, answer- 


ing the purpose of the more costly ceramic 
tiles at a moderate cost. It is possible that 
other subsidiary plants will be located to pro- 
vide raw materials going into manufacture of 
the product. 
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Discuss the Ethics of Buying 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 18.—Back in the 
old days, lumbermen were big, broad gauged 
pioneers, interested primarily in logging tim- 
ber, not in marketing it. Now the lumberman 
is interested largely in marketing his product 
in the most profitable way, and utilizing every 
bit of his output. The pioneer lumberman of 
the Mississippi Valley and the Northwest 
threw lumber on the market any time he hap- 
pened to have it, cut prices to meet competi- 
tion, and generally played a game of cut- 
throat in business without violating the ethics 
of that business—because that was the way 
things were done in the lumber world then, 
and everybody was doing it. 

But modern conditions and modern market 
practices have tended to change this. Now 
stocks are assembled with a view to probable 
future market conditions, and it isn’t ethical 
for a buyer to use one salesman’s price against 
another, nor is it always the best practice to 
ignore local representatives and endeavor to 
buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Those were some of the conclusions reached 
at a meeting of the “Hoots” Club in Minne- 
apolis last Wednesday night, when the subject 
for discussion was “What Are the Ethics of 
Lumber Buying?” Only a small fraction of 
the Twin-City Hoo-Hoo Club, of which the 
Hoots organization is a subsidiary, were pres- 
ent at the session, but everyone who attended 
the luncheon meeting and roundtable discus- 
sion had plenty of ideas. Sub-topics of the 
general subject included the following: 

Is it ethical for the consumer to make pur- 
chases direct from the manufacturer? When? 

Is it ethical to ignore the manufacturer’s local 
representative and endeavor to purchase through 
other sources? 

Is it ethical to expect a greater discount on 
two or more cars than a competitor who is buy- 
ing only one car can expect? 

Is it ethical for a buyer to use one sales- 
man’s price against another, and if so, how? 


Several of the speakers declared that the 
manufacturers themselves are in better. posi- 
tion to control the ethics of the business than 
are the buyers . 

“Buy close to home,” one speaker urged. 
“Service is a factor often overlooked. Some 
time ago I purchased a radio at the retail mar- 
ket price. A friend purchased a machine just 
like it through an eastern house, and paid 
about $50 less. I was pretty sore at first, but 
since I installed the radio I have had a serv- 
ice man out free of charge at least ten times, 
while my friend has paid the $50 difference in 
the original price for repairs. So the first 
price isn’t always the lowest.” 

W. G. Hollis declared that in his opinion 
“instead of every dealer trying to buy ‘hit or 
miss’ we should have a central committee, 
which we might call a marketing committee, 
composed, for example, of one wholesaler, one 
retailer, and an officer of the local organi- 
zation.” 

Their business would be to know prices, he 
continued. It would be the duty of the com- 
mittee to advise every member of the associa- 
tion, every day, on prices and variations of 
prices. Then when the seller came along we 
would know just what to pay. If the mills were 
long on something and wanted to cut prices, 
the committee should be notified and prices 
posted, so anyone who wished could buy at the 
lower quotation. That would eliminate the 
advantage of one buyer over another. The 
profits are in the selling end anyway. not in 
the buying end. 


Mr. Hollis met some objections by stating that 
grading and marking would make such a plan 
feasible. He said, however, that he saw no 
immediate prospect of its being put into effect. 

William: Watson of the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. presided at the meeting. The ses- 
sions are held every two weeks. 
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Wisconsin Retail Annual Draws Big 


Opening Sessions of Convention of Badger State Dealers Featy 


MILWAUKEE, Wis, Feb. 19.—The _ thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association got under way 
this morning at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Its elaborate organization is functioning beau- 
tifully, and apparently every detail has been 
anticipated and arranged for. Some 125 ex- 
hibitors are using all the space available in 
the huge main arena and at 3:15 this afternoon 
1,022 persons had registered at the “Lumber 
Booth” presented last year to the organization 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Following a morning spent in registering 
and in visiting the exhibits, the first formal 
session opened at 2 o'clock this afternoon in 
Kilbourn Hall of the Auditorium. A few 
minutes before 2 p. m. Secretary Don S. Mont- 
gomery’s voice came through the loud speakers 
in the main arena, announcing that at 2 p. m. 
the lights would be turned off for a few min- 
utes to indicate that the session in the adjoin- 
ing hall was in progress. 

The first feature of the program was the 
presentation of the “White House Gavel” by 
means of a very pretty pageant. Without an- 
nouncement of the event, the orchestra began 
to play, and a parade of dancers in colonial 
costumes led by a page bearing the gavel on a 
cushion came down the main aisle. On the 
stage was a big volume, “The Story of the 
White House.” After an attractive series of 
dances by these pupils of the Ethel Koch 
School of Dancing, Flosser Jennings, of Mil- 
waukee, dressed in a costume of George 
Washington’s time, literally came through the 
cover of the book. In a short address he told 
the story of the White House and of the gavel 
made from a yellow pine timber taken from the 
White House roof during alterations made in 
1927. This wood had sheltered 26 Presidents 
during 112 years. 


The Message of the Gavel 


President Benjamin F. Springer, of Milwau- 
kee, accepted the gavel for the association and 
immediately went on with his presidential ad- 
dress, “The Message of the Gavel.” 

“What is the message of the gavel?” he 
asked. ‘“Lumbermen, it is truly significant and 
symbolic. For 112 years this wood ‘carried 
on.’ Significant, when we face today the so- 
called ‘New Competition.’ Is there a substi- 
tute for wood that will endure? Carry this 
message of the gavel to the builder and to the 
general consumer of wood—your customers. 
Its message to us is that the fundamental busi- 
ness which we call the lumber industry is a 
great business, and lumber retailing is a great 
opportunity for serving the community. It is 
a thrilling and inspiring message. Our busi- 
ness is a great opportunity which brings with 
it a responsibility to do the job well—for your- 
self, for the industry and for the community 
in which you live.” 

Continuing, the president declared his faith 
in lumbermen. The men present would be in 
no other business. They are often told of their 
mistakes. But many of those mistakes, if 
there are such, arise because lumbermen are 
too good lumbermen and stay too close to their 
business to see the picture as a whole. The 
function of a convention is precisely to show 
that picture whole. This period of change, 
with its vast mergers and alterations of com- 
mercial organization, affects every lumberman. 
The new inter-commodity competition and the 
struggles of substitutes to capture old markets 
make it necessary for the lumberman to fight 
for his share of the consumer’s dollar. The 
buying public is being educated in new desires 
through the printed page. Lumbermen know 


lumber and its uses and values but they have 
neglected to tell this story to the world. There 


Note: A report of the Thursday, or 
concluding, sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the 
March 2 issue of the American LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpITOoR. 
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have been many failures in other retail lines, 
due to a failure of the operators really to know 
their goods in relation to their customers. The 
message of the gavel must be taken to our 
customers. 

The present year promises well. There has 
been something of a lumber depression, but 
the industry is past this depression. Stocks at 
mills and yards have beeen depleted, and there 
is a chance to stabilize prices and to merchan- 
dise lumber; to sell its fine qualities. America 
is becoming home conscious. Trade journals 
have worked for lumbermen, and other agen- 
cies are offering services to aid in placing the 
business on a plane of creative ideas. The 


Bb. F. SPRINGER, D. S. MONTGOMERY, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
President Secretary 


menace of the chain store will not be a menace 
at all if lumbermen will take advantage of 
the methods and information offered them. The 
old single-track idea of fighting for volume 
at any cost should be retired. It is wiser de- 
liberately to cut volume if that is necessary 
to sound practice. The idea is not to move 
lumber but to sell lumber service and lumber 
value. The first step is to pass this knowledge 
of lumber on to carpenters and contractors, in 
order that it may find its way through as many 
channels as possible to the public. 

The dealer has a group of responsibilities. 
He has a responsibility to his competitors. 
The success of any man in his industry is con- 
ditioned by the general success of that indus- 
try. No lumberman can reach success outside 
the circle of his industry by methods which 
are destructive to the lumber world as a whole. 
The dealer has a responsibility to his com- 
munity for the style, quality and comfort of 
the houses built. He has an interest in city 
zoning and planning. By considering such 
things as these a dealer can rebuild his busi- 
ness for the future. The hundreds of dealers 
present are here to learn, in order that they 
can accept and carry their responsibilities and 
avail themselves of their opportunities. 

Association Has 92.7 Percent of Dealers 


Secretary Don S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, 
then called attention to his printed report. He 





mentioned especially the fact that the associa- 
tion now contains 92.7 percent of the dealers 
eligible to membership. He then read a cable- 
gram of greetings and good wishes from 
former President Hawley W. Wilbur, of Mil- 
waukee, now in: Havana. The secretary then 
announced with sorrow the death of Frank M. 
Crowley, which occurred last night at Madi- 
son. At Mr. Montgomery’s suggestion the 
audience stood for a moment in silent tribute 
to his memory. Several persons were intro- 
duced, including Herman Heebink, of Baldwin, 
83 years of age. The secretary called special 
attention to the booths in the arena where the 
association has an architect and a_ building 
engineer in attendance to supply information 
ae listing materials, reading plans and the 
like. 

Treasurer James H. Brannum, Racine, then 
read a condensed financial report. He stated 
that financially, 1928 had been the banner year 
of the association’s history. 


Convention Committees 


Attention was called to the committees al- 
ready appointed and listed in the printed direc- 
tory. They are as follows: 

Resolutions—D. O. Head, Kenosha; EK. C. Wil- 
son, Mercer; J. E. Slaughter, Stillwater, Minn.; 
EK. C. Phillips, Reedsburg, and A. A. Curtis, 
Schofield. 

Necrology—L. P. Tradewell, Antigo; George 
W. Andrews, Baraboo; Gus. Nodolf, Belmont; 
E. M. Cheever, Superior, and Frank Guse, 
Manitowoc. 

Nominating (standing committee of advisory 
board of former presidents)—Hawley W. Wil- 
bur, West Allis; John M. Rodger, Fox Lake; 
William Fountain, Appleton; H. E. Beckwith, 
Chetek: Otto E. Lay, Kewaskum; C. FP. Kellogg, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Frank Bodden, Horicon; 
*George W. LaPointe, jr.. Menomonie, and W 
F. Kellogg, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Reception—George F. Meyer, Platteville; N 
J. Braun, Jefferson; N. L. Anderson, LaCrosse; 
L. G. Wilford, Beloit; Otto E. Lay, Kewaskum; 
G. E. Martin, Mineral Point; W. G. Miller, 
Cumberland; S. L. Oleott, St. Croix Falls; C. 
K. Arp, Sheboygan, and R. A. Lamp, Waukesha. 

Ushering—G. G. Kuntz, E. A. Ehlert, W. G. 
Blackburn, D. L. Van Auken, J. E. Watts, H. 
E. Frost, Paul Knolk, C. P. Tinkham, J. J. 
Boehm, and Glenn Priestley, all of Milwaukee. 

Nominating committee for the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co.—Ralph E. 
Nuzum, Viroqua; H. L. Larson, Monroe, and T 
R. Deppe, Baraboo. 

D. O. Head of Kenosha, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, then presented a resolu- 
tion opposing the levying of tariff duties on 
lumber, which was adopted. This action was 
taken at this early session, because of impend- 
ing hearings before a congressional committee. 





Value of Distinctive Advertising 


L. C. Oberlies of Lincoln, Neb., then deliv- 
ered an addresss on “Stupid Advertising.” Mr. 
Oberlies, as usual, combined sound wisdom 
gathered in his 35 years of experience as a 
lumberman with a wealth of humor. It would 
be impossible to reproduce in print the charm 
which makes Mr. Oberlies a favorite conven- 
tion speaker. He dealt specifically with the 
waste in advertising that has no winsome quali- 
ties, with the value of distinctive advertising 
that is centered around a color or a slogan, 
with negative and spasmodic publicity and with 
the possibilities that are in the modernization 
movement. He closed with an eloquent tribute 
to his father, who himself was a lumberman. 

At the close of the session the president 
called on C. H. Ketridge, the dean of the trade 
press men. “Kit” spoke with deep feeling of 
the loss of Mr. Crowley. He spoke a special 
word of encouragement to the young men, ad- 
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rowd From All Parts of the State 


vising them to make tracks of their own in 
the field of the new business, and he closed 
with a tribute to Secretary Montgomery. 

This evening the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club 
held its annual dinner, cabaret and initiation 
at Hotel Schroeder. The announcements, 
printed on Pondosa pine, were the gift of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. About 30 kit- 
tens saw the light. 

The association theater party was at the 
Palace-Orpheum. After the theater there was 
dancing in the main dining room of the Schroe- 
der Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION 


The Wednesday forenoon was given over to 
the exhibits; a feature of the convention of 
great interest and value. The arrangement of 
the exhibits on one immense floor, with easy 
access to every exhibit, has added to the im- 
portance and quality of this factor of the 
meeting. At noon the association tendered a 
complimentary luncheon to the exhibitors in 
the Auditorium restaurant. 

At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon 
session in Kilbourn Hall, Secretary Montgom- 
ery introduced the visiting officers of the 
Michigan Association; President Hubert North, 
of Kalamazoo, Vice President William Verhey, 
of Grand Rapids, and Secretary Roy Walborn, 
of Lansing. He then introduced Mike Hand, of 
Plymouth, a former president of the insur- 
ance company and a retailer for many years. 
Mr. Hand in a few words expressed pleasure 
at being present. He stated that he was an 
honorary member of the association, though 
he is at present, by profession, an “honest 
farmer.” Mr. Montgomery then introduced 
the secretary of the Wisconsin Tourist Bureau, 
who made a brief statement about the “tourist 
industry,” which attracts four million people 
to the State each year who spend in the region 
of $100,000,000. 


“Introducing Mrs. Consumer” 


Lumber dealers have the duty to them- 
selves to tell Mrs. Consumer and all of her 
friends the important facts about their busi- 
ness and their products as other merchants 
have done, and the dealers can profit them- 
selves and also save the public a lot of 
trouble, Mrs. Marion Teal, director of trade 
extension for the Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio, declared in her talk on 
“Introducing Mrs. Consumer.” 


Mrs. Teal said that the dealer is a building 
specialist and the products he handles bring 
to Mrs. Consumer more happiness, comfort 
and future security than the products of any 
other merchants, for the lumber dealer sells 
the things which go to build or re-build the 
home, the thing that Mrs. Consumer wants 
most, 

Mrs. Teal declared that a new selling pace 
has been set by youngsters in new industries 
and they have courted the buyers to such an 
extent, they have set up such irresistible mer- 
chandise, they have employed such attractive 
selling and advertising methods in such cen- 
tral places, that the people have almost for- 
gotten about the lumber yard, in its out-of- 
the-way place, and even though they need and 
want homes, new or re-newed, more than the 
many luxuries, the money is spent for the 
luxuries because the people have been edu- 
cated to spend their money on Main Street. 

Mrs. Teal outlined her progression in the 
retail lumber business; how she was turned 
loose and given free rein in seven yards, the 
mills, the sales department, the finance depart- 
ment, and the building material and specialty 
yard. She told how she talked homes in units, 
rather than in pieces, sold the idea that her 
company was the best place in town to buy a 
home, that it could give financial and plan 
service, could recommend reliable builders, 
that it had trade-marked and grade-marked 
materials, and every other kind of home build- 


ing material, service and expert advice that 
anyone interested in building or rebuilding 
could want. 

Other sales promotional plans were worked 
out which can be applied by any lumber re- 
tailer, she explained, and told how she became 
chairman of better homes of the whole city 
and county for the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, giving her access to 189 school districts; 
how she organized a committee of ten to pro- 
mote better homes, owned homes with gardens 
and new equipment; how the educational work 
was accomplished; how she was able to go 
into industrial plants and with the co-operation 
of the executives sell the idea of home owner- 
ship to the employees; and how she discovered 
that the woman has the final decision in the 
matter of building or rebuilding a home. 

Mrs Teal’s work with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association gave her a national 
viewpoint, only to show that the problems of 
the communities in which she had been work- 
ing were those of practically every community 
in the nation. Last year she became associ- 
ated with the Marietta Paint & Color Co., and 
with George A. La Vallee, vice president and 








OTTO E. LAY, 
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H. E. BECKWITH, 
Chetek, Wis.; 
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sales manager, she set out to promote lumber 
color. 

Sprinkled throughout the country, enter- 
prising retailers who are leaders in the lumber, 
building material, hardware and specialty busi- 
ness, have set up some very modern institu- 
tions, Mrs. Teal said, but here, in small town 
and rural America, lies the lumber industry’s 
biggest future market. The American people 
in rural and small city America want as good 
homes, as modern, comfortable and beautiful, 
as good service and as good products as they 
do in any of the larger cities. 

The same products are available now, but 
not the same service. This is basically the 
manufacturer’s problem. He has concentrated 
to date on larger cities and is still concen- 
trating too much in these centers. He is 
awake to this fact, but is slow to action. 
People living outside of big cities have not 
been educated to buy quality products to the 
degree they have in the big cities. There is 
much educational work to be done before this 
can be accomplished. ‘This is practically all 
up to the manufacturer also. In the big cities, 
building shows and displays, exhibits, beauti- 
ful set-ups, have all proved very valuable and 
are now a permanent and established part, if 
not the major part of selling. With cities 
decentralizing, creeping out into the country, 
with industry going out into the smaller cities 
for economic reasons, the small town and 
small city dealer must be prepared to meet 
the demand he is soon going to be forced to 
meet. 





red by Talks on Cashing In on Home Modernizing Campaign 


I, Mrs. Consumer, feel perfectly confident 
that within the next ten years the picture 
of lumber and building merchandising of all 
kinds will be reversed and that the American 
people will be buying new or renewed homes 
by as modern, fair and agreeable methods as 
they now are purchasing food, clothes, or 
automobiles, and the man who is now a lum- 
ber or building material dealer will be merged 
into home builders’ corporations of some sort. 
There are plans astir now with immense cap- 
ital backing them for such schemes, arid some 
men, with Henry Ford’s scope and ability, will 
surely come along and set the pace for a better 
method of financing and building homes. 


Mrs. Teal’s speech was heard with close 
attention; and at its close at C. H. Ketridge’s 
~~ pian a vote of thanks was extended to 

er. 


Modernizing the Home 


“During the last five years, my experience 
in the lumber business has proved the neces- 
sity of talking the complete new home or the 
remodeled job, instead of the materials that 
enter into the construction of the job,” said 
C. S. Sherry, president of the Shore Line 
Lumber Co., Waukegan, IIl., in his talk on 
“Modernizing the Home.” 

“It is true that quality counts, but the 
public is not interested in the price per thou- 
sand but in the results which can be obtained 
with a certain amount of money.” 

Mr. Sherry said that in the spring of 1923 
he became interested in a retail yard in the 
south central part of Wisconsin. From 1921 
to 1923, this city of 5,000 people had a build- 
ing program of about three homes a year 
and the general opinion was that a home 
could not be built for much less than $5,000, 
due tto the high prices of building materials. 

A 2-story model home of five rooms was 
built by his firm in 1923 on a good lot, and 
his company demonstrated to the public what 
could be accomplished in home ownership 
for $4,000. Mr. Sherry said that more than 
2,500 persons passed through the house in 
one week, with the result that 1923 showed 
a building program of about twenty-five 
homes. During the next two years two more 
model homes were constructed which gave 
contact with some eighty prospects that ma- 
terialized in actual homes built. Less than 
10 percent of the business was competitive. 

In the fall of 1927 a remodeling campaign 
was organized, and booklets, describing the 
advantages in modernizing the old home 
were sent out. The results from this cam- 
paign proved to Mr. Sherry that the modern- 
izing idea was meeting with good reception. 
His firm cashed in on more than $100,000 in 
remodeling jobs in 1928. 

Interest in the campaign was stimulated by 
the firm using one of its first remodeling jobs 
as an example. The value of the building 
before remodeling and the value after re- 
modeling, together with the incomes of the 
building ‘before and after, were advertised, 
and the public was invited to inspect the 
place after the remodeling work was com- 
pleted. ’ 

When a lumberman says it is getting tough 
to do business today, I believe he is right, 
said Mr. Sherry. In a small town today we 
have competition never known before. We 
know that by walking a few blocks we can 
now get a bus going in all directions on the 
best roads in the country. Today in a small 
community the public finds it almost impos- 
sible to secure definite information on home 
ownership. The lumberman, being the most 
logical merchant in town to pass on this in- 
formation, should acquaint himself with the 
necessary facts. 

Why not advertise “complete home building 
information”? Why not finance the new home 
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or the remodeled home? What better security 
is there available? There are many home 
financing companies now doing business from 
which funds can be obtained. 

The Home Modernizing Bureau of which 
Gov. Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin is the 
head, has shown there are more than 20,000,000 
homes in the United States of which 12,000,000 
are prospects for modernizing. The equity in 
those homes totals more than $40,000,000, 
which does not include the more poorly con- 
structed homes nor those less desirably 
located. When one considers the tremendous 
volume of business that is being offered in the 
many districts where these bureaus are operat- 
ing, I can not help but feel the great benefit 
this bureau would be for a district club operat- 
ing outside of the cities of Wisconsin. 

To the officers of the State lumbermen’s 
clubs, I suggest that they arrange to secure 
a “Manual for Organizing and Operating Local 
Club Modernizing Bureaus.” Every modern 
method available may be secured from the 
bureau in Chicago to stimulate the most desir- 
able class of profitable business, no matter 
how small the city or town. I offer this sug- 
gestion from the standpoint of backing up 
some of the leading merchandisers of the 
United States, who have seen fit to bring to- 
gether all elements of the building industry 
so that it can present a united front to the 
consumer by co-operative action. 


Farm Home Modernizing Film Shown 


W. E. Griffee, of Chicago, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
then made a brief explanation of the motion 
picture, “The Transformation.” He told of 
the production of this film through the joint 
effort of his association and of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The film is avail- 
able for local showing. The picture is of a 
real house, located near Elgin, IIll., and repre- 
sents, so far as actual planning and construc- 
tion are concerned, possibilities which are pres- 
ent in almost any old farm house. The picture 
was then shown. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, then made a brief announce- 
ment about the chart of costs both of construc- 
tion and of heat loss, of various types of 
walls, These charts and the booklet, “The Cost 
of Comfort,” are available for free distribu- 
tion to those dealers who will agree to make 
use of them. He stated that in his opinion 
it is fully as important to display these charts 
in such places as banks, realtors’ offices, build- 
ing and loan headquarters and the like, as in 
lumber offices. He distributed order blanks. 


“How Faulty Construction Ruins Paint— 
Injures Lumber Sales” 

All of the interested groups who are en- 
gaged in urging the greater and continued 
ase of wood must realize the importance of 
good behavior of paint on wood in order 
that the use of wood may increase as a 
building material, Otto Hartwig, paint spe- 
cialist for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, told the Wisconsin retailers in 
his talk. 

Mr. Hartwig said that the fact that those 
who are in the industry know about the 
many wonderful qualities of wood as building 
construction and finishing material and that 
wood will always give good results if prop- 
erly used, is of no value to the consumer 
who does not know how the good results 
can always be attained. It is up to the in- 
dustry to give the ultimate consumer the 
information on causes and effects of this or 
that condition affecting the use of materials 
going into the construction of houses or 
other buildings in which he is interested. 

Studies of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association on how to get good painting 
results have resulted in the conclusion that 
when there are paint troubles there are 
usually two main causes—first, excessive 
moisture, and second, poor or incorrect paint 
mixtures. 

Excessive moisture may be present either 
at the time any material is painted or it may 
enter later. If it enters later it is usually 
caused either by lack of, or improper flashing 
over windows, doors, around dormers, 


porches, chimneys etc., or it may be caused 
by the hasty drying out of the fresh plaster 
in the house or by wet or damp basements. 
Poor or no tiling and drainage usually causes 
the latter condition. 

Mr. Hartwig showed slides of paint failures 
on various types of building materials, in- 
cluding wood, and then went into a discus- 
sion on how moisture affects wood and paint. 

“Most woods are free from any inherent 
weakness so far as paint holding or other 
qualities are concerned,” he said, “and this 
is especially true of such woods as Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, western red cedar, 
and Sitka spruce, and also of other different 
species in common use in this district. After 
the house has once been dried out its con- 
struction should be such that no sufficient 
amount of moisture can ever again enter to 
cause trouble of any kind. This involves the 
observance of only a few simple rules of 
careful construction.” 

He advocates the use of wood shingles for 
roofing or roofing material possessing high 
insulating qualities, which absorb any mois- 
ture which might find its way into the attic 
and then evaporates that moisture into the 


Old Church to Be Preserved 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 18.—St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, a tiny structure compared to the 
churches in Milwaukee today, still remains as 
one of the historic buildings of the city and, 
for Roman Catholics of Milwaukee, it is an 
edifice of great significance in the history of 
their church In the Northwest. 

It was built in 1839, almost 90 years ago, 
of wood, and today it stands on Murray Ave- 











St. Peter’s cathedral, Milwaukee, the first 

Roman Catholic cathedral in the Northwest, 

built 90 years ago of wood, as it stood on its 

original site on the north side of Martin 
Street, near Jackson Street 


nue, near the present SS. Peter and Paul 
church on the east side, as a reminder of 
the early history of the city. 

The two lots on which it was originally 
built on the north side of Martin Street, near 
the corner of Jackson, were donated by Solo- 
mon Juneau, founder of Milwaukee. The Rev. 
Patrick Kelly, the first priest to have resi- 
dence in Milwaukee, erected it when he came 
here. 

It served for nine years as the first cathe- 
dral of the great Northwest and stood on its 
original site until the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leonard Batz saved it from destruction and 
had it moved to its present site. It is being 
carefully repaired now, the lost belfry has 
been restored, new steps have been built, and 
when it is painted, it will be good for several 
more years. 





air without causing the condensation of mois- 
ture under the surface. 

“Next to moisture, inferior or incorrect 
paint mixtures affect very materially the 
securing and preservation of the investment 
involved in the building,” according to Mr. 
Hartwig, and he explained the uses of dryers 
and thinners with certain kinds of woods, 
and how paint—primer and final coats— 
should be applied. 

On Wednesday evening the association din- 
ner, dance and entertainment was held in the 
ball room of the Schroeder Hotel. The enter- 
tainment feature was the Lumbermen’s Lyric 
Male Chorus Reunion. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


635 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., 635 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., to conduct this department for our read- 
ers. The trade-marks have recently been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early regis- 
tration unless opposition is filed. For further 
information address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


MARKING OF LABELS. 


By a recent decision of the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia, in the case of 
“Four Roses Products Co. vs. Small Grain 
Distilling & Drug Co.,” Dec. 3, 1928, it was 
held to be a deception and misrepresentation for 
a merchant or manufacturer to print the words 
“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” upon his 
labels unless the trade mark had actually been 
registered in the patent office. 

The commissioner of patents is bound by the 
decisions of the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia, and the trade mark examiner will 
refuse registration to any applicant whose labels 
are prematurely marked with this legend. 

Previous to this decision the patent office 
has permitted this marking to appear on the 
labels when the application was filed as it was 
considered a hardship to furnish labels in all 
cases as actually used without this wording. 
The applicant understood that if registration 
was refused the said marking would be dis- 
continued. 

The National Trade Mark Co., Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C., will gladly dis- 
cuss this new ruling with any interested parties. 


“Duotone Brown,” No. 270,539—The Flint- 
kote Co., Boston, Mass. For asphaltic com- 
position roofing shingles. 


“AMDOREX,” No. 269,706—American Export 
Door Corporation, Tacoma, Wash. For wooden 
doors. 

“HAaBITANT,” No, 270,921—Newell A. Eddy, 
Bay City, Mich. For corner trellises, lawn 
trellises, arbors, arbor gates, and wood fencing. 


“LauRITE,” No. 271,449—McLeod Furniture 
Co., Laurel, Miss. For composite boards. 


“SAMUEL Casot,” No. 269,986.—Samuel 
Cabot (Inc.), Boston, Mass. For builders’ 
sheathing, packing, or filling; mortar color. 
roofing felt; roofing pitch; chemical compound 
for damp-proofing brick, concrete, tile, metal, 
and wood etc. 

“Tri-A-Line,” No. 271,642.—Bruce Flooring 
Corporation, Hoboken, N. J. For wood floor- 
ing. 

“A T P,” No. 272,120—American Tar Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. For roofing and 
paving materials made of or including tar and 
pitch, 
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Eastern lowa Lumber Dealers Talk Shop 


Annual Meeting Featured by Informal Discussions on Deliveries, Time Payments, Aa- 
vertising and Other Merchandising Problems—Will Hold Semi-Annual Meetings 


Cuinton, lows, Feb. 19.—More than fifty 
members of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association braved sub-zero tempera- 
tures and snow drifted roads to attend the 
annual meeting of that organization held here 
today at the Lafayette Hotel. 

O. A. Gable, of Oxford Junction, a former 
president of the organization, is thoroughly 
sold on the work of the body as is attested to 
by the fact that he was forced to drive twelve 
miles out of his way over treacherous, ice- 
covered and drifted highways in order to be 
present at the meeting and he was one of the 
first men to affix his signature on the register. 

This meeting will probably go down as the 
most important meeting in the history of the 
Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Steps were taken, which if followed out, will 
result in a stronger, better and more efficient 
retail association. Two meetings will be held 
yearly instead of the single meeting held the 
middle of each February and which is not 
always so well attended as today’s meeting 
was. Heretofore, Iowa’s famed mud roads 
proved to be more of an obstacle than did 
snow and cold weather today. Hereafter there 
will be a meeting held in mid-July at which 
the important problems which develop at the 
opening of every new building season in April 
will be brought out of the closets and thrown 
on the table to be dissected for the benefit of 
all of the members of the organization. 

Plans are already under way for the dis- 
cussion of important merchandising problems, 
delivery costs and methods and the meeting of 
the competition offered by other lines of busi- 
ness which work to the detriment of the lum- 
ber dealer. 

The first meeting of 1929 was purposely 
made an informal one. No lengthy speeches 
were on the program and the greater part of 
the time was devoted to individual expresssion 
on the part of dealers on their particular busi- 
ness angles. 


The Delivery Problem 


One of the most important topics and prob- 
ally the most difficult to solve is that of the 
delivery question. The dealers in rural com- 
munities and smaller cities are every day con- 
fronted with the necessity for making long 
hauls by truck far into the country. These 
trips consume a great deal of time for the 
driver of the truck and frequently of a helper 
who is needed. The truck is tied up on a sin- 
gle delivery for periods running into hours 
and the cost of operation of the vehicle over 
many miles of roads which vary in condition 
from poor to excellent paved roads, is of no 
small consequence, the dealers have found. 

This problem had its advent with the mod- 
ern, high speed motor truck. In almost every 
yard the truck has supplanted, either in whole 
or in part, the horse. Rural patrons have been 
quick to sense this change and its possibilities 
and where in the old days they would hitch up 
the team and drive to town to get their lumber 
or building supplies, they now order by tele- 
phone and expect the retailer to make a door 
yard delivery. Naturally such service will cost 
the dealer a great deal more money than the 
old system, although it has some effect on in- 
creasing the volume of business done. Just 
what to do about absorbing the cost of such 
service is the question which besets the retailer 
of today. 

This subject was talked over pro and con at 
the round-table discussion and it was decided 
that every dealer should present his ideas on 
the subject at the July session. ‘ 

Legislative matters which are now pending 


in the Iowa legislature and in Congress at 
Washington, were also brought up for discus- 
sion. Emphatic opposition was registered to 
the proposed Iowa sales tax, which is pending 
in the lowa house. Lumbermen feel that such 
a tax is unnecesssary and would work a hard- 
ship on the industry, as an increase in cost to 
the consumer of lumber and lumber products 
would necessarily result, as the tax must be 
borne by the consumer. Such a measure, if 
passed by the Iowa legislature and made a law, 
would affect 1,435 lumber yards in Iowa, it 
was declared. 

The question of tariffs, which is now pending 
in Congress at Washington, also came up for 
discussion. Realizing that any tariff which 
would have an adverse effect on agriculture 
would mean a stifling of their business, the 
members of the association unanimously en- 
dorsed the following resolution: 

Be it Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, oppose any legislation imposing a 














Oo. A. GABLE, W. H. BADEAUX, 
Oxford Junction, Ia.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Took Part in Made Plea for 

Deliberations Co-operation 


tariff that will have any tendency to retard 
the progress of Iowa or of the retail lumber 
industry. 


It was ordered that a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be forwarded to the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to inform that body of the 
opinions of the local organization. 


Increasing Hazards of Business 


Increasing hazards of business which make 
it more difficult for the retail lumberman to 
serve the community as well as he would Jike, 
came up for round-table -discussion. The in- 
roads that time payment plans for automobiles, 
radios and other things in the luxury class 
have made on the lumber industry, were dis- 
cussed. Lumbermen’s organizations are now 
working out finance plans suitable for their 
particular business and it is hoped that a com- 
prehensive and workable system will be pre- 
sented at the July session. 

One of the greatest problems which con- 
fronts the retail dealer was admitted to be that 
of the increasing demands of the railroads for 
higher freight rates. On account of the long 
haul from the West Coast and other sources 
of lumber supplies to middle western cities, the 
freight cost is no small factor in the ultimate 


cost to the consumer. Any increase in freight 
rates will necessarily be passed on to the con- 
sumer with a resultant reduction of his pur- 
chasing power. This topic was thoroughly dis- 
cussed but no action was taken for the present. 

Problems of merchandising were given more 
than a little thought. It was generally con- 
ceded that it is necessary for the retail lumber- 
man to make it easier for the consumer to 
purchase building materials and to pay for 
them after having received them. Present 
systems of finance have not proved entirely 
satisfactory, although conceded to be. better 
than none at all. Hence, the desire of the 
lumbermen to work out a finance plan which 
will suit the peculiar demands of the lumber 
industry. In the discussion on merchandising 
it was agreed that dealers should make an 
effort to have modern, up-to-date show rooms 
for display and exhibition of their wares. 
Such steps are necessary to arouse greater in- 
terest in the building of new homes and build- 
ings as well as the various structures for the 
farm and in materials used in remodeling work 
on old homes, 

The dealers gave their hearty endorsement 
to the Herbert Hoover plan of standardiza- 
tion for lumber manufacture. It is felt, they 
think, that the adoption of the plan sponsored 
by the President-elect would tend to protect 
the consumer against off grades in lumber. 


Points Out Need of Co-operation 


W. H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Was present and gave a brief. talk in which 
he pointed out the need of co-operation be- 
tween the various lumbermen’s organizations 
and the necessity of every dealer joining in 
wholeheartedly with his local organization so 
that in the long run all would work more 
smoothly and in closer harmony. It is only 
through such action that the lumberman can 
hope to attain the position that is rightfully 
his and to take the important place in com- 
munity life that he is entitled to, Mr. Badeaux 
pointed out. There should be a common unity 
of purpose with the dealer and the manu- 
facturer, he believes In concluding his talk, 
Mr. Badeaux, who is an annual visitor at the 
meetings, told of the work that his organiza- 
tion is doing to promote better conditions 
within the industry. 

Mr. Badeaux promised to be present at the 
mid-July meeting and at that time will present 
complete information on a number of problems 
which his organization is working on at the 
present time. Chief among these is the $150,000 
advertising program which it is hoped will be 
ready for launching early in the summer. The 
greater part of the fund for this purpose has 
been secured and it is practically certain that 
the remainder will be forthcoming within 
a very few weeks. 

This advertising program will be carried 
on over an extensive territory and is planned 
to stimulate business for the individual dealer 
as well as for the industry as a whole. Mr. 
Badeaux characterized the proposition as “red 
hot” and something that will provide a stim- 
ulus which has long been needed in the in 
dustry. 

Taking cognizance of the efforts of a few 
lumber: manufacturers on the West Coast to 
establish what is commonly known as the “C” 
list, which would make dealers pay more for 
certain classes of lumber, than is now the case, 
the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion took a decided stand in the form of reso- 
lutions against the enactment of such a list as 
they feel that it would be detrimental to their 
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business due to the necessity of passing along 
the increased cost to the consumer. 


Election of Officers 


Before the meeting was adjourned the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the 
next year: 


President—Henry Mitchell, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Secretary-treasurer — Donald Elder, Elder 
Lumber Co., DeWitt, Iowa. 


In addition to a large number of delegates 
present there were also many sales representa- 
tives of various lumber and builders’ supply 
concerns present. 

All were present at a luncheon served pre- 
viously to the opening of the meeting. The 
actual business deliberations of the associa- 
tions were private, but the entertainment pro- 
gram which preceded it was for both the sales- 
men and delegates. 


Study Native Trees of Louisiana 


FisHer, La., Feb. 18.—Gordon Cloutier, prin- 
cipal of the local high school, and a son of 
P. A. Cloutier, who is connected with the 
Louisiana department of conservation, has 
found forestry a fascinating subject, and his 
enthusiasm prompted him about a year ago to 
have his students begin a special study of native 
trees of Louisiana. The State contains about 
one hundred and fifty species of native trees, 
and the average person can correctly name 
about fifteen. Many of these trees are known 
all over the world for their beauty and value, 
and with Mr. Cloutier directing them, the high 
school pupils set about enlightening themselves 
on the native trees of Louisiana. 

They chose one of the best possible methods, 
getting up a collection of tree specimens. Each 
tree is represented by a leaf, a small section of 
wood, and where possible the fruit and pressed 


flower. These are then carefully mounted jp 
family groups on large sheets of .wallboard, 
In addition to being mounted in a most attrac. 
tive way, each tree is named, both the common 
and scientific name being given. C. C. Day 
manager of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Fisher, became so much inter. 
ested in the collection that he had a fine cabinet 
made to contain it, and also contributed some 
beautiful cuts of different hardwoods. 

The collection has attracted much attention 
and received honors. It won first place at the 
Parish Fair at Natchitoches, and first place at 
the State Fair at Shreveport. By special re- 
quest, Mr. Cloutier sent the exhibit to the 
International Stock Show at Chicago, where 
it was awarded first place among the educa- 
tional exhibits. This collection has proved a 
splendid advertisement for Louisiana, as well 
as for the school and parish it represents. 


Discuss Lower Insurance on Dry Kilns 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 18.—The meeting of 
the Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion at the Youree Hotel here, Feb. 16, was 
in the nature of a conference between the asso- 
ciation and various representatives of the re- 
ciprocal underwriters of sawmill insurance, 
relative to the possibility of a lower rate of 
insurance being applied on steam dry kilns 
equipped with the latest approved automatic 
equipment for regulating and controlling heat 
and humidity in the kilns. 

Representatives of the underwriters present 
were A. W. Larkin and Theo. Browning, of 
Houston, Tex., representing the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Insurance Association; H. F. Ful- 
kerson, and E. T. Hamilton, Alexandria, La., 
also R, W. Foster, Kansas City, Mo., of the 
Epperson Insurance Underwriters; Roy C. 
Hook and G. M. Payne of Kansas City, of 
the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co. 

Mill managers and members present were 
Paul T. Sanderson, of Trinity, Tex., presi- 
dent of the association; H. A. Maas, Keltys, 
Tex.; J. H. Kurth, Kurthwood, La.; A. E. 
Hickerson, Conroe, La.; S. B. Crawford, Oak- 
hurst, La.; P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La.; E. J. 
Booth, Wiergate, Tex.; W. F. Edens, Corri- 
gan, Tex.; Cecil Smith, Deweyville, Tex.; J. 
W. McKee, Haslam, Tex.; B. Hudson Bolin- 
ger and A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; and a 
wholesaler visitor, W. A. Anderson, of Shreve- 
port. 

President Sanderson appointed Messrs. Hick- 
erson, Booth and Crawford to draw up reso- 
lutions of condolence to send the family of 
C. P. Myer, recently deceased member; also 
similar resolutions to member Allan Few, on 
account of the lamentable death by accident 
of his son Ben. 

President Sanderson briefly stated that the 
subject under discussion at the meeting 
would be whether or not better rates might 
be secured in the insurance carried on dry 
kilns, where they were equipped with the latest 
systems of heat and humidity control, men- 
tioning the Foxboro system as an example 
of steam dry-kiln equipment. It was his be- 
lief that we are entering upon a new era in 
the manufacture of lumber, and that with the 
use of improved dry-kiln facilities, the fire 
hazard would be greatly reduced in the future, 
especially with mills having installed automat- 
ically controlled dry kilns. 

Mr. Sanderson called upon Roy C. Hook, 
representing the Rankin-Benedict Underwrit- 
ing Co., to open the discussion. 

The reciprocal underwriter, said Mr. Hook, 
is just the custodian of your funds, administer- 
ing them to the best of his ability in the 
carrying of insurance for the members. We 
want to do our best in the way of rates, but 
unless we know more about these automatic 
systems we can hardly tell what to do in the 
matter of applying more favorable rates. We 
Nave kiln statistics extending back for over 


seventeen years. Our loss experience varies 
from year to year. We do not take one year 
as a criterion. 


Discussion on Automatic Control 


PRESIDENT SANDERSON asked if he did not 
think the mills should have a better rate if they 
spent their money putting in the new controlled 
systems. 


Mr. Hoox called attention to the fact that 
manufacturers of certain styles of kilns on the 
market claimed that their kilns did not require 
the installation of the Foxboro system in 
order to make them automatic. There were 
several kinds of kilns in use, but of course there 
had been great improvements made in recent 
years, but he asked that more information be 
submitted about the working of this automatic 
control system. 


P. E. Fuorence, of Fisher, La., explained the 
manner in which the heat and humidity were 
controlled. ‘“‘When it gets too dry in the kiln, 
he said, in comes the steam.” 


H. H. RuwopEs asked whether or not the fire 
hazard was as great under the control system 
around the kilns as in other parts of the plant. 


PRESIDENT SANDERSON responded to this ques- 
tion by stating that he thought the fire hazard 
was thereby reduced to such a basis that pos- 
sibly the rate of insurance could be reduced. 


Mr. Hoox stated that it had been said with 
reference to certain kilns, that fires could not 
start within the kilns, but of course that would 
depend upon their being perfectly operated. At 
any rate, he said, “they do burn.” 


Mr. Maas, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., said that he had never seen the new heat 
control system fail. The humidity can be pre- 
determined,” said he. “We now have greater 
control of humidity, and better drying of lum- 
ber. Experts say that fire can not start within 
the kiln with conditions present like they are 
kept by the automatic control. There is no 
danger, he said, now of fire starting from the 
inside. Under the old system, operated by hand 
valves, in the event of inattention for a brief 
time the heat would mount to as high as 260 
degrees, but now the heat is automatically cut 
off at a designated temperature.” 


Mr. Hoox said that the Insurance companies 
wanted a little more time to see how the thermo- 
stat control works out. 


Mr. SANDERSON replied that “it is going to 
stay because it is sensible; it has passed the 
experimental stage and is almost fool-proof, or 
as dependable as machines can be made.” 

ELMER Bootnu, of Wiergate, Tex., and Mr. 
B.LooMer, of Fisher, La., gave their experiences. 
Mr. Bloomer asking, “Why not approach this 
problem as an engineer would investigate it, 
and not wait four or five years until experience 
statistics have been tabulated?” 


Mr. SANDERSON said: “When the inspector 
comes around, we can give him all the informa- 
tion he wants and he can see if there are any 
uncontrolled kilns. This has lessened the fire 
hazard.” 


Mr. PAYNE called attention to fact it was not 


known what percent have automatic control. 
It would make some difference in the cost if 


all had automatic control. He gave some sta- 
tistics on dry-kiln losses and receipts from in- 
surance, and gave the ratio at 58 percent, with 
operating expense about 24 percent, making the 
saving to members 18 percent, while the general 
average was 34.74 percent for the rest of the 
plant. ‘“‘We are making a study of this mat- 
ter,” he said, “and if it merits a change in 
premiums you will of course hear from us.” 


Considerable further discussion followed in 
which practically all present took some part. 

The chairman called upon A. J. Peavy for 
an expression of opinion and he gave an in- 
teresting talk on the value of mill insurance, 
stating that he was a firm believer in recipro- 
cal insurance, which he thought brought the 
cost of mill insurance to as low a basis as 
was possible. Aside from the saving, he called 
attention to the fact that insurance helps the 
millman’s credit at the bank. He knew of 
several mills that formerly did not carry in- 
surance, but he believed they were now all 
sold on the idea. 

There was also a round-table discussion 
relative to the clear space needed between the 
dry kilns and the cooling sheds, and it was 
recommended that there be at least ten feet of 
such clear space, which would assist in hold- 
ing fires back, and prevent the spreading of 
fires that might possibly start in the kilns. 

After some discussion it was decided to in- 
clude in the next program consideration of 
the manufacture and sale of yellow pine lath, 
and the utilization of slabs for that and pos- 
sibly other purposes. 

motion the March meeting will be omit- 
ted and announcement of next meeting place 
given later. 





Chinese Studies Forestry 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Prof. Fuhsing 
Cheng, special student at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, is 
probably the first Chinese to abandon a theo- 
logical career for practical forestry. He came 
to Syracuse from the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary in New Jersey. He was graduated from 
the University of Peking and taught eight years 
in the Tai An Methodist Academy near Tsi- 
nan, Shantung Province, China, and in 1925 
was appointed dean of the college. 


Realizing the great need of reforestation in 
China and the numberless disasters caused by 
our treeless mountains, I determined to study 
forestry, said Prof. Cheng. This, however, is 
not to minimize the importance of religion, 
which has played so large a part in the bring- 
ing up of our present-day civilization. In the 
field of religion there are many native and for- 
eign missionaries now doing excellent work, 
but there is a dearth of professional foresters 
in China, which is suffering severely from the 
complete destruction of the magnificent for- 
ests that once adorned her valleys and up- 
lands. 
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Hardwood Wholesalers Discuss Car Tally 


Adopted by Millmen as Guaranty of Grades—W holesalers See Other Method of Remedy- 
ing Evil—Spirit of Concession and Compromise Shown 


MILWAUKEE, WIis., Feb. 20.—Trade relations 
between the wholesalers and millmen was the 
chief subject for discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club here Tuesday. A. L. Osborn, of Osh- 
kosh, represented the ‘Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
gave the reasons for the adoption of the car 
tally card in northern hardwood shipments. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—William Kelley, Kelley-O’Melia 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vice president—G. A. Vangsness, Vangs- 
ness Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Treasurer—H. A. Walker, H. A. Walker 


Lumber Co., Chicago 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(re-elected). 

Directors for two years—W. D. Wheeler, 
Marshfield, Wis.; C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, 
Wis.; and V. I. Ruhmer, Park Falls, Wis. 


Mr. Kelley has been chairman of the special 
trade relations committee of the organization 
and has done good work in trying to bring 
about a better understanding between the group 
he represented and the mill owners. 


Merchandising today must be done honestly 
or the Government will step into one’s busi- 
ness to see that honest practices are the rule, 
Mr. Osborn declared in presenting the case 
for the manufacturers. This applies to all 
industries as well as the lumber industry and 
the Government is going to protect the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Honest merchandising methods in the lum- 
ber industry are right square in front of us. 
The car tally cards are to go through and be 
tried out and everyone may as well accept 
the card as a standard practice of the lumber 
industry of the North. 

Mr. Osborn said he believed that 98 percent 
of lumber is honestly measured and invoiced 
out. The practice of thinning out grades and 
shipping inferior grades in place of better 
has not been followed by the wholesaler 
alone. The millmen, he believes, have had 
their part in this practice. The practice has 
to be broken up by both the mills and the 
wholesalers. He said that if the wholesalers 
want to work honestly they will want the 
consumer to know what they have bought at 
the mills. 

The buyer has to be educated to standard 
grades, Mr. Osborn said, and he must be 
shown that he is not getting as great value 
on mixed grades as he does on a car of stand- 
ard grades. Until the buyer is educated and 
does what he should in participation of honest 
merchandising, however, there are going to be 
troubles. 

Mr. Osborn said that the customers are not 
always right and honest and the wholesalers 
should investigate as to whether the cus- 
tomer is right or wrong. He complimented 
the wholesalers, most of whom, he said, do 
make an investigation of a customer’s com- 
plaint. 


Discussion on Use of Tally Cards 


The wholesalers then gave their objections 
to the car tally cards, and the general opinion 
was that the cards are not the proper method 
of remedying an evil. They feel that the cards 
will not stop the practice of the mills thinn’ng 
out the grades when they sell direct to the con- 
sumer, and one of them declared that he would 
demand a national inspection of every car that 
carried a tally card, so that he would not have 
to apologize later to his customer, should the 
grades on the invoice not tally with the ship- 
ment. 

T. T. Jones, of Minneapolis, said that the 
lumbermen themselves have brought on all the 
criticism of the lumber business and that it 
has not come from the buyers. He pointed out 
cases of lumber buyers who wanted mixed 
grades and said that the wholesaler is the man 


who knows what his customer wants. He said 
the honest wholesalers do not invoice their cus- 
tomer for better grades and ship out poorer 
ones, 

Mr. Vangsness discussed relations between 
the mills and wholesalers and declared that if 
the mills will honestly try to get together with 
the wholesalers, the latter will endeavor to 
bring about good working relations for the 
mutual benefit of all. 

Harry Christiansen, General Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, a past president of the association, 
commented on the fact that the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
sends committees over to the wholesalers but 
never gives them authority or power to act. 

The northern wholesalers have a loyalty to 
northern woods, Mr. Christiansen declared, but 
it is a question of what the wholesaler can 
make the most money from. He said that 





G. A. VANGSNESS, 
Chicago; 
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A. L. OSBORN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Discussed Merchan- 
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they can sell softwoods much easier and there 
is more profit in this. He realizes however, 
that when he sells a species other than from 
the North the northern woods are being dis- 
placed. The car cards are not liked, he said, 
but they will be accepted. 

In the matter of trade relations the whole- 
salers feel that under the present discount 
given them by the northern mills, they can 
not make a living. Their costs of selling the 
lumber eat up the discount they are given. 

Mr. Christiansen said that it is in the power 
of the mills to solve the question of unethical 
wholesalers who work dishonestly and also of 
the commission men who split their commis- 
sion with the buyer in order to sell lumber. 


The car cards can not be any good for spe- 
cial business, Mr. Wheeler declared. The 
wholesalers have special business and only the 
wholesaler and customer can know what the 
customer wants. The car card is of no value 
on this. The consumers who buy on special 
orders are satisfied in their relations with the 
wholesaler. 

(Mr. Osborn later said that the thought of 
the manufacturers was to bring intelligent, hon- 
est, ethical competition into the business. This 
can not be accomplished, though, when prices 
are cut to secure bills of lumber. 

A motion was passed providing that in the 
event the millmen show a willingness and ap- 
point a committee to meet with the wholesalers, 
the president of the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood association be authorized to appoint a 
committee, the purpose of such a joint commit- 
tee being to work out a code of ethics to 


govern the trade relations of the two groups. 

At the opening of the meeting, Harold Crosby, 
Pittsburgh, who is in charge of the Allegheny 
district for the National Lumber Manu factur- 
ers’ Association, presented the association with 
a gavel made from longleaf yellow pine taken 
from the roof of the White House. 


Report of Secretary 


J. F. Hayden, in his secretary’s report for 
the year, discussed principally the efforts that 
have been made to formulate some plan where- 
by the wholesalers and manufacturers in the 
North could work in closer harmony. He said 
it had been difficult to arrive at any definite 
understanding, chiefly because of the absence 
of specific proposals by the millmen, One of 
the obstacles has been the evident antagonism 
toward all wholesalers by a few of the manu- 
facturers. Fortunately, he said, not all of the 
millmen, nor even a majority of them assume 
that attitude. 

He touched on the car tally card, pointing 
out it has been variously received by the 
wholesalers, some of them resenting it and 
others believing it will have no effect on their 
business, any more than it will on the busi- 
ness of the mills. 

Manufacturers as well as wholesalers know 
that many, if not most, factory buyers are 
not able to use economically lumber that 
strictly conforms to the letter of the grad- 
ing rules and are best served by mixed grades; 
and the factory men seem able to make a profit 
on their products manufactured from the lum- 
ber that has been delivered to them. 

He quoted from the annual report of Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, to the effect that 
“far too often a commission broker is per- 
mitted to quote a price which will undersell 
a wholesaler who is buying for re-sale,” and 
also from recommendations to govern sales 
relations between manufacturers and whole- 
salers, adopted at the last meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
that “it is the duty of the manufacturer to 
see that the wholesaler is protected as to his 
customer.” 


An amendment to the by-laws was adopted 
governing the members who resign during the 
year. 

Three new members were elected: Joseph 
Miller, of the Johnson Lumber Co., Milwaukee; 
E. F. Grignon, Appleton Manufacturing & Lum- 
ber Co., Appleton, Wis., and the Schwerke 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Harold S. ‘Crosby briefly outlined the work 
he is doing. He said that new competition has 
brought new inceptions into the lumber business 
and that the business is more intricate today 
than it ever has been. He cited the automobile 
industry as one that is highly developed on the 
new merchandising methods. 

All building material groups realize that 
business can come only by sales pressure now, 
Mr. Crosby commented, and not by the usual 
current. All of these groups are better 
financed than are the lumber industry. Steel 
homes are to be promoted for a 5-year period, 
Mr. Crosby warned the members, before the 
steel industry goes into production on steel 
homes. 

To illustrate the inroads being made on 
lumber, Mr. Crosby said that one important 
lumber consuming city in his district had re- 
duced the use of lumber in recent years 50 
percent. ‘This has been made possible through 
the organized promotion of other building ma- 
terials. 

There is competition in the lumber industry 
between species and between dealers, Mr. 
Crosby said, and he believes that the lumber 
market is not expanded when prices are cut. 

Where lumber has failed it has been due 
to improper uses of lumber, he said. It ‘is 
necessary for the lumber industry to follow 
wood through its various uses so that it will 
be used properly and not fail. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 25.—Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual election. 


Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—American Forestry Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Annual. 


March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D. Annual. 


March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual, 


March 7—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual, 


March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, seevmere Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 


March 18-20—Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


March 20-21—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
olk, Va. Annual. 


March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 


March 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, 
Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. Triannual con- 
ference. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual, 


April 4-6—Southern Forestry Congress, New 
Orleans and Bogalusa, La. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D Annual, 


April 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago. Annual, 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 


Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


Millwork Cost Bureau Annual 


Announcement is made by O. L. Appleton, 
secretary of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chi- 
cago, that the fifteenth annual convention of 
the organization will be held on April 18 and 
19, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Texas Dealers Getting Ready 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 18.—The first step in 
planning for the coming annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which 
will be held at Waco on April, 9, 10 and 11, 
has been taken in the appointment of commit- 
tees. The following have been named as chair- 
men of the committees indicated: E. P. Hun- 
ter, executive; Grady Yates, hotel and regis- 
tration; W. H. Curry, booth and badge; L. D. 
Dewey, entertainment and transportation; G. 
A. Porter, publicity ; William Morrow, finance; 
John C. Ray, Hoo-Hoo; W. B. Brazelton, re- 
ception; Mrs. W. W. Cameron, ladies’ entertain- 
ment, and Mrs Berry Brazelton, ladies’ recep- 
tion. 


Forestry and Conservation Annual 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 16.—Official announce- 
men is being sent out by the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association of the forest man- 
agement conference of private and official Pa- 
cific coast agencies of the annual meeting of 
the Western association which will be held 
March 18, 19 and 20 at Seattle, Wash. On 
Monday, March 18, the time will be devoted 
to action by committees on questions of co- 
operative fire work, equipment, methods, edu- 
cational projects, etc. The general sessions on 
March 19 and 20 will deal with: Taxation 
studies and legislation; forest insurance and 
survey projects provided for by the current 
congress; studies of relative fire hazard of dif- 
ferent forest types; slash hazard control; better 


organization of fire weather forecasting; and 
particularly the increasing cut-over land bur- 
den as it affects the maintenance of co-operative 
protection; the part public forests can play in 
bridging the gap; co-operative study of critical 
areas, as illustrated by the 1928 “Grays Harbor 
survey,” etc. 


Southern Forestry Congress 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 18.—One of the 
most practical programs for a meeting of lum- 
bermen and owners of woodlots is that pre- 
pared by B. F. Smith, president, and W. R. 
Hine, secretary for the annual meeting of 
the Southern Forestry Congress, to be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, April 4 
and 5 and at Bogalusa April 6, where the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. will be the host. 
The morning of the first day will be devoted 
to a formal address of welcome by Gov. Long, 
response by President Smith, whe will also 
tell of the objective for the congress. Maj. 
R. Y. Stuart, chief forester, United States 
Forest Service, will discuss “Our Need for 
Forests,” and the remainder of the session will 
relate to the general subject of “Forest Fire 
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Protection,” under the four divisions, “The 
Stockman’s Interest in Protecting Forest and 
Range From Fire,” “Some Difficulties in Pro- 
tecting Timber Lands,” “Protecting Small For- 
est Areas,” and “What the Public Agencies 
Can Do to Aid Forest Protection.” 

In the afternoon there will be a discussion 
for an hour of the addresses of the morning. 
The remainder of the afternoon will be given 
to the consideration of forest taxation; forest 
taxation and timber growing; forest taxation 
from the point of view of public revenue; 
program of the Forest Service; and a discus- 
sion of the formal addresses on those sub- 
jects. There will be a night session at which 
will be presented an analysis of statements on 
area and costs under Section 1 of the Clark- 
McNary law as submitted by the United States 
Forest Service. 

Friday morning the farm woodlot and the 
growing of hardwood timber will be the sub- 
jects. “The Importance of the Farm Wood- 
lot,” “How to Manage the Farm Woodlot,” 
and “Marketing the Products of the Farm 
Woodlot” will be covered in 20-minute ad- 
dresses to be followed by a discussion. The 
report on progress in hardwood management 
will be presented and discussed. Senator Jo- 
seph E. Ransdell will close the morning ses- 
sion with an address. 

“Costs and Profits in Timber Growing” is 
the topic for the afternoon session, with ad- 
dresses on “Growing Timber for the Saw- 





mill,” “Possibilities for Profit in the Naval 
Stores Industry,” “Supplying Wood to the 
Pulp Mills and Creosoting Plants” and “De- 
velopment of Wood Utilization.” Each of 
these addresses will be discussed. The fast 
hour will be devoted to reports of the legisla- 
tive committee, secretary-treasurer, auditing 
committee, resolutions committee, nominations 
committee. At night the Gulf States section 
of the Society of American Foresters will be 
hosts at a dinner. 

Saturday there will be a study of the “De- 
velopment of Wood Utilization and Forest 
Management” as shown in the operation of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, at the 
invitation of A. C. Goodyear, president, and 
D. T. Cushing, general manager. 

Each of the subjects noted in the programs 
and leaders of discussions have been assigned 
to men of specialized experience, whose names 
will be announced as soon as the program is 
completed. 


Plans of Quebec Retailers 


MonrTREAL, Que., Feb. 18.—The sixth annual 
convention of the Province of Quebec Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held here 
on March 6 and 7 at the Windsor Hotel. Im- 
portant questions as the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, sales tax and trade extension will 
be discussed during this convention ‘held dur- 
ing the week of the Montreal Building Exhi- 
bition, 

The members of the association will report 
on an investigation of conditions imposed on 
them by this new law which has been in effect 
less than a year. They will also take steps to 
abolish the sales tax law. Another object of 
the convention will be trade extension in so 
far as it will promote use of Canadian wood 
in the manufacture of wooden articles. 

J. L. Bourbonniere, secretary of the associ- 
ation, is outlining the program and is taking 
steps to obtain a large number of speakers for 
the meetings. 


Baltimore Exchange Committees 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 18.—Pembroke M. 
Womble, president of the Baltimore Lumber 


Exchange, has appointed the following stand-. 


ing committees for the current year to carry 
on much of the practical work of the organi- 
zation: 

Arbitration and Grievance— Lewis Dill, 
James Lumber Co., and Lewis Dill & Co., chair- 
man; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co.; 
Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co.; W. Hun- 
ter Edwards, B. W. Edwards & Sons, and John 
J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co. 

Legislation and Transportation—John L. Al- 
cock, chairman; Lewis Dill; E. G. Buckingham, 
Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co.; H. Rowland 
Clapp, American Lumber Corporation, and 
Henry D. Dreyer, jr.. H. D. Dreyer & Co. 

Inspection—W. Hunter Edwards, chairman; 
John J. Duffy, jr.; R. Baldwin Homer, of R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co.; Thomas A. Myers, Thomas 
A. Myers & Co., and Henry Suchting, William 
Suchting & Sons (Inc.). 

Membership— Daniel MacLea, chairman; 
Henry D. Dreyer, jr., and Francis K. Read, 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 

House—Henry Suchting, chairman; Thomas 
A. Myers, and H. Rowland Clapp. 

The managing committee of the exchange 
has just sent out a communication to all of the 
members calling attention to three bills for 
workingmen’s compensation that have been in- 
troduced in the Maryland legislature and that 
vitally affect employers of labor. 

A hearing is to be granted opponents of the 
measures at the State house this week and all 
members of the Lumber Exchange are re- 
quested to be present and lend their influence 
to the defeat of the bills. 
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Salesmen’s Organizations Active 


New York, Feb. 18.—Organizations of lum- 
ber salesmen have been especially active of late. 

The Westchester Building Material Sales- 
men’s Club has just announced the election of 
Harry Wilcox as president to succeed Harry 
Babcock, who recently quit selling lumber to 
enter the automobile business. Mr. Wilcox will 
hold the office until the annual meeting next 
month. 

H. W. D. Shepard, of Gilbert H. Shepard 
& Son, Newark, has been elected secretary of 
the Associated Lumber & Allied Material 
Salesmen of New Jersey. Mr. Shepard suc- 
ceeds Frank S. Hershey, who has moved to 
Buffalo, where he will be connected with the 
Marine Trust Co. Mr. Shepard has been ac- 
tive in the Alams since their organization. 

The Jersey salesmen will take an active part 
in the annual convention of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held March 
14 and 15 in Atlantic City. 

The Long Island Salesmen’s Association will 
hold its final winter meeting next Tuesday 
night at Judges Chop House, Jamaica, L. I. 
Secretary Bahr announces that business of 
great importance will be transacted. 


Opposed to Sales Tax 


Cuarottr, N. C., Feb. 18.—Plans to con- 
duct a vigorous and militant campaign against 
any increased tax burden for lumber dealers 
in North Carolina are being made by officials 
of the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to Victor W. Wheeler, sec- 
retary. 

The campaign is to be in opposition to rec- 
ommendations of the State tax commission 
that a tax of 5 percent be levied on gross sales 
of retail lumber dealers. The active campaign 
is to be under the direction of Frank E. 
Brooks, of Greensboro, chairman of the or- 
ganization’s legislative committee. 

An increase in business of 25 percent would 
be necessary to meet the demands of the pro- 
posed tax, Mr. Wheeler estimated. A survey 
of the entire nation, conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce last year, showed that the 
average net profit for retail lumber dealers 
was 1.1 percent. With this low net profit, the 
additional tax would be destructive to the 
lumber business in North Carolina, the organi- 
zation’s secretary asserted. 

The lumber dealers are also planning to join 
with other merchants in opposition to any gen- 
eral sales tax on any product or group of 
products as has been advocated in certain pro- 
posals before the general assembly, now in 
session. 

In addition, the Carolina lumber dealers are 
co-operating with the national organization in 
opposing any increased tariff on Canadian lum- 
ber products. This was first brought out by 
the proposal that a 25 percent ad valorem duty 
apply to Canadian shingles. 


Wholesalers Discuss Problems 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 18.—The monthly 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was held today, R. Halliday, the new 
president, presiding for the first time. Two 
important subjects came up for discussion. The 
first was a suggestion received from the Mon- 
treal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in favor of reducing terms of sale in the 
wholesale business from 90 days to 60 days. 
The association went on record as approving 
the net 60 days’ plan and urging all members 
to endeavor to carry it out. 

The association also discussed the question 
of wholesale sales to industrial firms for con- 
struction purposes. The Ontario practice in 
this connection is fairly general—to leave busi- 
ness of this kind for the retailers. Occasion- 
ally, however, this policy is not followed by 
some wholesaler and disputes have developed. 
The Wholesale association held a long discus- 
sion on this subject and it was finally moved 
that the subject be referred to a special com- 


mittee consisting of J. L. Macfarlane, A. S. 
Nicholson and A. E. Eckardt, to confer with 
a similar committee from the Ontario Retail 
—” Dealers’ Association and to report 
ack, 

A letter from the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club 
was read inviting the wholesalers to a meet- 
ing of the club to be held at the Prince George 
Hotel on March 8, when addresses will be de- 
livered on trade extension aand other interest- 
ing subjects. The invitation was accepted. 

Two new members were welcomed, K. M. 
Brown, of the Coast Sawmills (Ltd.), Toronto, 
and Douglas A. Stalker, of the Stalker-Shead 
Lumber Co., Toronto. 


lowa Dealers in District Meet 


Fort Dopce, Iowa, Feb. 18.—About sixty 
dealers met at the Wahkonsa Hotel here Feb. 
12 for luncheon and a discussion of matters 
pertaining to their business. The attendance 
was augmented by the managers of the Fuller- 
ton Lumber Bo. 

Mr. Price, an attorney of Fort Dodge, ex- 
plained various phases of the Iowa lien law, 
and emphasized the importance of dealers pro- 
tecting themselves within the prescribed time 
limits. He said that four out of ten liens that 
had been given to him to foreclose had wrong 
descriptions of the property. 

Mr. Rundell, secretary of the Fullerton 
Lumber Co., told of the importance of the 
lumber dealer to his community as a pur- 
veyor of one of the three essentials of life, 
food, shelter and clothing. 


_Qharles Marckres, secretary of the associa- 
tion, told of the progress and growth of the 
organization, crediting the favor with which 
the dealers regarded the movement to the en- 
thusiasm and hard work of the officers and 
directors. Speaking of the convention to be 
held at Des Moines on Feb. 26 to 28, he said 
that it would bring together the largest num- 
- of lumber dealers ever assembled in the 
tate. 

Elmer A. Milligan, president of the associ- 
ation, gave in detail some of the benefits that 
had been secured. He recommended the sys- 
tem of pricing lumber by the piece instead of 
by the thousand, explaining the reduction of 
work and the added accuracy his company had 
experienced since it adopted that system. He 
declared that every dealer should see that all 
of his neighboring dealers belonged to the 
association. 


SRA AEEE: 


To Cut Georgia Timber Tract 


Sparta, Ga., Feb. 18.—The Hancock Lumber 
Co., of this city, recently dispatched a crew of 
men to Bainbridge, Ga., where they will be 
employed in cutting a timber tract owned by 
this company in Decatur County. This tract is 
said to contain about 20,000,000 feet of timber. 





THE WEEKLY index of wholesale commodity 
prices of Harvard Economic Society has fallen 
to 95.5 for the week ended Feb. 13, 1929, from 
95.9 for the week ended Feb. 6, 1929. This 
is the second slight drop in this index, follow- 
ing a slight rise for the week ended Jan. 30. 


New Books Leafed Over 


Text on Silviculture Revised 


“The Practice of Silviculture,” by Ralph C. 
Hawley, professor of forestry Yale University, 
a textbook well-known and widely. used by 
foresters and instructors in forestry schools, has 
been revised and rewritten. The earlier edition 
was originally published in 1921. The present 
work has been brought into conformity with the 
latest practice. The book is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
$4 a copy. 


School Text Book on Forestry 


In the past wood as a product of the forest 
has occupied a large place in the lives of Amer- 
ican people and it is certain to continue to 
occupy such a place in future. However, in 
the time to come popular interest will differ 
from that of the past in that the people must 
concern themselves definitely and directly with 
the task of perpetuating the forest as a source 
of wood. 

There has been a good deal of muddled 
thinking as well as much selfishly inspired prop- 
aganda with regard to the relation of the lum- 
ber industry to the forest and the perpetuation 
of the wood supply of the country. There is 
dire need and has been these many years for a 
textbook that should present in a simple and 
adequate manner the facts about the forests and 
the uses of wood. It is believed that in the 
book, “Our Forests—A National Problem,” by 
Ben J. Rohan, superintendent of schools, Apple- 
ton, Wis., such a book has been produced. It 
is, indeed, appropriate that this textbook should 
come out of Wisconsin, a State long promi- 
nent in lumber production, which by the adop- 
tion of a sound forest policy promises to put 
its woodlands largely upon a sustained yield 
basis. 

The character of this book is indicated by 
the titles of the chapters, as follows: Forests 
and a Home; Forests and Industry; Forests 
and a Water Supply; Forests and Control of 
Rivers; Forests and Fertile Soil; Forests and 
Control of Erosion; Forests—Pure Air and 
Temperature Moderation; Forests and Man’s 
Fight with Insects; Recreation; Forests and a 
Standard of Living; Wood Substitutes and 


New Uses for Wood; Bad Effects of Migrat- 
ing Industry; Wood Waste; Forests—Past and 
Present; What Other Nations Have Done; 
An American Policy and Opportunity — Re- 
quirements. The book contains something less 
than 200 pages and it is illustrated by 128 
pictures and figures. It is believed that this 
book is well calculated to give the young per- 
son an understanding of his relation to the 
forest and of the relation of a permanent 
timber supply to the welfare of the people 
generally at the same time that it sweeps away 
many of the misconceptions and misapprehen- 
sions regarding the lumber industry. It is be- 
lieved also that the forests and lumbering are 
of sufficient importance to the people of the 
United States to deserve such study in the 
public schools of the country as is indicated 
by the preparation of this textbook. 


Instructive Facts About Red Cypress 


“How Louisiana Red Cypress Safeguards 
the Builder’s Investment” is the appropriate 
title of a booklet published by the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Bureau, New Orleans, La., in 
which are brought together “facts every 
home-builder and user of wood should know.” 
These facts are presented through a happy 
combination of text and illustrations showing 
the age-long use of cypress in the building of 
houses and for other purposes where durabil- 
ity under exposure to the earth and the ele- 
ments increases the likelihood of decay. In 
this booklet excellent advantage has been 
taken of the opportunities for displaying his- 
toric structures built of cypress, at the same 
time that pictures and text are used to show 
current practical uses of this wood where its 
lasting qualities recommend it. The book will 
be found to be an admirable guide for the 
dealer and user upon whom is imposed the 
duty of selecting a wood specially suited to 
the use to which it is to be put. As a sort 
of lagniappe, that is to say for good measure, 
“the true story of Evangeline” has been in- 
cluded in the booklet. Copies of this instruc- 
tive publication may be obtained from the Lou- 
isiana Red Cypress Bureau, 507 Carondelet 
Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Hardwood Situation Shows Betterment 


Sales Greatly Exceed Shipments 


MempHIs, TENN., Feb. 18.—Considerable im- 
provement has been noted in the hardwood 
market during the last week or ten days. Re- 
ports indicate heavy sales, with production 
holding its own, and shipments running slightly 
higher than production. The report of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute for the 
week ended Feb. 12 shows that sales in the 
southern and eastern territories were 100 per- 
cent, shipments 90 percent aand production was 
80 percent of normal. The majority of sellers 
of hardwoods report a nice volume of busi- 
ness being received at satisfactory prices. 
There have been no price changes for several 
weeks. There is every indication that prices 
will advance further within the next few 
weeks, 

The best demand continues to come from 
the automobile industry. Auto plants are 
buying in large volume as a result of the 
heavy demand for automobiles. There is also 
a good demand from the furniture trade. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are beginning to speed 
up production as demand for furniture im- 
proves. There has also been some buying 
among the building trades. Flooring manu- 
facturers are out of the market for flooring 
oak. The demand from overseas is beginning 
to show improvement. Shipments are consid- 
erably heavier. Exporters are buying before 
price moves to a higher level. 

Weather conditions have not been favorable 
to heavy production. There are but few logs 
available and log prices are advancing. 


Georgia Logging at Standstill 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 18.—Hardwood lumber 
manufacturers were operating this week under 
the handicap of wet weather. Swamps were 
in worse condition than during the previous 
week, because of more than four inches of 


rainfall, general over most of southern 
Georgia. Logging was at a standstill in most 
camps. 


There was a continued good demand for all 
hardwoods, with the gums, magnolia and maple 
in best call. There was a splendid demand for 
flooring oak. Shipments were far above pro- 
duction, according to reports from manufac- 
turers, and lots of orders and inquiries are 
flowing in. Ample stocks of all woods are on 
hand, so that the high water which is inter- 
fering with production has no effect on the 
shipments. 


Cincinnati Situation Excellent 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 18.—Dealers who 
specialize in Appalachian stocks say they are 
receiving a good line of orders from the sea- 
board territory. Prices are stiffening. Furni- 
ture factories of the middle West are a little 
slow in placing business, but there is a good 
run of small orders for oak, ash, hard maple 
and poplar from the auto factories. One large 
West Virginia mill has landed a good con- 
tract with one of the big auto factories and 
is delivering large weekly shipments. Demand 
for walnut from furniture factories and the 
panel trade is very active and prices are sat- 
isfactory. 

Southern hardwoods, however, are more ac- 
tive, generally speaking, than the Appalachian, 
although prices are not quite as firm. Auto 
factories are large buyers of sap gum, oak, 
ash, hard and soft maple and soft elm. The 
thicker sizes are in the best demand, and prices 
of these are stiffer because of scarcity of dry 
stocks. Hardwood export inquiry is also more 
regular and some good orders have developed. 

Demand continues here for 5-inch gum 


. their lumber. 


squares. One firm reports it is unable to sup- 
ply the demand for small dimension. At the 
southern mills dry stocks are scarce. Oak 
squares are also in good demand. 

In the softwood market, Pacific coast woods 
are in better demand, due to more active ad- 
vertising and pushing. Southern pine and cy- 
press are not quite so active, but prices are 
firm. 

The meeting of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association which was sched- 
uled to have been held last week at the Hotel 
Sinton was indefinitely postponed. 


Rains Hamper Small Producers 


WarrEN, Ark., Feb. 18.—The hardwood 
mills reported a satisfactory volufme of book- 
ings last week, with FAS flooring in good 
demand. FAS white oak flooring stocks are 
very limited, and mills have to delay shipment 
of orders for any quantity. Hardwood trim 
orders are also plentiful. There is a good 
demand for wagon stock for mixed car ship- 
ment. The small mills are still seriously handi- 
capped because of continued wet weather. 
Prices of rough common are expected to show 
strength. 


Hold for Advanced Prices 


LoutsviLLte, Ky., Feb. 18.—The hardwood 
market is firm to stronger, with demand fair 
to good. The trade is optimistic. It is claimed 
that the stage is now set for better business 
at higher prices. Sap gum and Appalachian 
white oak are advanced somewhat. Holders 
are either getting prices quoted, or keeping 
Thick auto stocks, such as 
maple, elm and magnolia, are in good call, 
while oak, poplar and gum are moving, and 
there is fair to good scattered business in 
walnut, cottonwood etc. Appalachian flooring 
oak has been a little more active. The cur- 
tailment in southern flooring production should 
have a strengthening effect on flooring prices. 
Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: Pop- 
lar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36 and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 
No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; common, $41 
to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon, $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 and $40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42. Northern or Appalachian red oak, $85 
and $52; white, $95 and $55; quartered white, 
$130 and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

The Turner Day & Woolworth Handle Co., 
Louisville, has installed a portable hickory mill 
at Knifely, Ky., in the Camphellsville terri- 
tory, the second to be established recently in 
that locality. Two hickory mills have been 
established in Lee County, cutting on bound- 
aries which will require four years to cut out. 

>. 


Log Shortage Causes Shutdowns 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 18—The hardwood in- 
dustry had its share of difficulties last week. 
Logs have stopped coming in to the mills, and 
some of them are on a 4-day a week schedule. 
Logs are firm in price. Automobile and fur- 
niture buying has opened up, orders being 
received in larger supply. 

C. M. Martin, of Corinth, Miss., who has had 
charge of the Ford Hardwood Lumber Co.’s 
mill near Byhalia, has finished the job of cut- 
ting 500,000 feet. This mill is being moved to 
Lewisburg. Mr. Martin leaves for Weather- 
bee, S. C., to take charge of a mill owned by 
the same company. 


Demand Easier; High Items Soften 


BrRoOKHAVEN, Muiss., Feb. 18.—The hard- 
wood market has slowed up. Prices of items 
that advanced too rapidly seem to be easing 
off. Stocks are so broken that it is very diffi- 
cult to secure assortments of important items, 
Most stocks consist of items considered hard 
sellers. Staple items move in good quantity, 
Rains and cold damp weather continue. A 
number of creeks are out of their banks, and 
lowlands are under water, so manufacturing 
and shipping conditions have been unsatisfac- 
tory. Ash and beech stocks are very low and 
logs are scarce, while inquiry is quite good 
and orders have been coming at a good rate. 
Cypress logs continue rather scarce, stocks are 
rather low, inquiry is very light, and prac- 
tically no orders are being booked. Black 
gum logs are scarce, stocks having been ex- 
hausted, and inquiry is rather good. Red gum 
stocks are in a little better assortment, but are 
still very light. Inquiry for red gum is good, 
but manufacturers are holding prices firm and 
few orders are being booked. Plain sap gum 
stocks are in better assortment in all grades 
from No. 2 to FAS, but are exceptionally low. 
Demand for plain sap is excellent, and no items 
are dragging. Quartered sap is possibly firmer 
than plain, and recent orders have absorbed all 
the surplus. Hickory logs and lumber stocks 
are very scarce. Magnolia remains in ex- 
tremely heavy demand in all thicknesses. Cut- 
ting orders for 6/ and 8/4 will keep mills busy 
for several weeks. Plain red oak stocks are 
fairly low, inquiry is good, and some orders 
are being entered. Sound wormy mixed oak 
is an excellent seller at around $25.50 f.o.b. 
mill. White oak, plain or quartered, is firm, 
and export inquiry is strong. Poplar stocks are 
fairly well assorted, but those of individual 
items are low. with demand very heavy. Syca- 
more and tupelo stocks are extremely low. 
Inquiry for tupelo is improving right along. 


Inquiry Increasing; Prices Firm 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Hardwood in- 
quiry shows an increase over several weeks 
ago, though the buying is mostly for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices are holding firm 
and in some cases advancing. Gum is strong, 
especially sap gum, and some items are quite 
scarce. Maple and elm are being taken in a 
more liberal way by the automobile trade. 
Prospects for increased demand in the next 
few weeks are considered favorable. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., who is at 
the head of division B in the annual joint 
charities and community fund campaign, to be 
held here from April 29 to May 7, has ap- 
pointed Harry L. Abbott and Charles N. Per- 
rin as majors. Many of the lumbermen will 
serve on the committees which will be ap- 
pointed later. 

A local branch of the Association for Revi- 
sion of the New York State Lien Law was 
organized at the Hotel Statler on Feb. 13, 
when about seventy-five members of the lum- 
ber trade and others interested in building 
attended. A proposed amendment to the State 
lien law was presented by Senator Rose and 
discussed by those present. The purpose is 
to eliminate losses from irresponsible and dis- 
honest contractors. George J. Zimmermann, 
of Zimmermann (Inc.) was chosen chairman 
of the local committee, and T. J. Griffin, man- 
ager of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, was made secretary. Clark W. Hurd, 
of Hurd Bros., is also a member of the corh- 
mittee, which is composed of representatives 
of a number of lines of business. Similar com- 
mittees have been established in other up- 
State cities, the main organization being in 
New York City, with A. A, Alles, jr., as sec- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 88 and 89 
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retary. John P. Morse, of the Morse Lumber 
Co., is chairman at Rochester, and J. H. 
Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., is 
the Syracuse chairman. 

A number of lumber yard changes in this 
part of the State have occurred during the 
last week or two. The Fairport Lumber & 
Coal Co., which has been in existence at Fair- 
port for nearly half a century, has been sold 
to Raymond L. Dudley, of Fairport, and Bert 
H. Hanby, of the Batavia (N. Y.) Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

Visitors to the lumber trade during the last 
week include T. W. Keeveny, of the A 
Dutton Lumber Corporation, Poughkeepsie, 
and G. A. Meyls, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., New York. 

Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle, has been re-elected president of the 
Delaware Avenue Association, composed of 
business interests on that thoroughfare. 


Rains Forcing Curtailment 


Lauret, Miss., Feb. 18.—This week has 
opened with a good volume of orders covering 
well assorted stocks. While there is a good 
supply of logs at the larger mills, heavy rains 
have forced the small mills to curtail, and 


slow drying weather has resulted in quite a_ 


shortage of dry stocks. The automobile body 
and furniture factories are stil] placing large 


orders for prompt shipment. Low grades are 
moving well to the box trade. Flooring fac- 
tories are showing some activity. Inquiries are 
— for the regular flooring grades of rough 
oak, 


Selling at Advanced Prices 


PittsBurGH, Pa., Feb. 18——Hardwood, both 
southern and Appalachian, are very active. 
Many items have been advanced, and mills re- 
port having made heavy sales at the higher 
prices. All kinds of low grade Appalachian 
stock have been sold up pretty close. Dealers 
who specialize in the West Virginia hard- 
woods report the hard maple market easing 
up a little, not due to any diminution in the 
demand, but to the fact that dry stock is now 
available. FAS in both hard and soft maple 
are rather hard to locate, and many mills have 
picked this stock from regular common and 
better, so that very little FAS stock can now 
be found. There is still a good supply of 
chestnut and red oak available, with little 
change in prices. No. 2-B poplar, although a 
little higher in price, is now available at many 
of the large mills. The West Virginia mills 
show very little beech on hand in any size, 
and there is a continued demand for it from 
the Detroit area. Dealers in the West Vir- 
ginia woods note an increase in industrial busi- 
ness, and look for further improvement. 


Carves Lifelike Dolls From 


It is said that once upon a time a boy longed 
to make a Madonna carving, and felt so cer- 
tain he could make one worth while that it 
became a fixed thought in his mind. In his 
judgment the Madonna should be carved from 
sandalwood only, and this particularly fragrant 
and valuable wood was not to be found any- 
where nearby. He grieved over his inability 
to make the desired carving because sandal- 
wood was beyond his reach. 

A dream or vision came to him as he slept. 
It told him he might make a Madonna carv- 
ing from the block of oak wood destined for 
the fire and within his grasp. The dream was 
so vivid that the young fellow awakened sud- 
denly and seized a block of oak wood. Re- 
flecting over his desire and his dream, he 
worked persistently until he had perfected a 
Madonna carving. 

Mrs. O. L. McCracken, of Denton, Mont., 
may have dreamed all her life about the beauty 
of carving and its desirability and longed for 
the time when she might do some of it, and 
satisfy a hobby at least. She may never have 
had the dreams of the Madonna carver, but 
it has become an inspiration to her, and she 
would like to stir up others, arouse someone 
into using a neglected talent or an unrecog- 
nized one and the use of the common things 
all about us. 

Anway, the Montana lady homesteader has 
discovered her own ability, and what useful 
and attractive things she can make from the 
roots of the cottonwood trees growing in her 
own vicinity. Concerning this occupation or 
hobby, Mrs. McCracken says: 

“This wood I use is almost worthless for 
fuel, and so has always been considered a 
waste. If lumber dealers have timber where 
there are cottonwood trees, it seems to me there 
would be a good sale for the roots, if people 
learned how fine this wood is for carving. 
Schools now are so interested in all kinds of 
art that if they realized how cheap this wood 
is, how durable the toys made from it, and 
how easily carved, I am sure they would take 
advantage of the idea of using it.” 

“T first tried carving about six years ago, and 
I liked it so well I have never given it up. I 
sell my dolls for as much as $10 each; although 
I have them all sizes and prices, from a 12-inch 
doll at $1.50 each to a life-size doll like those 
in the picture. I also make cats, dogs etc., 
as well as copies of heads of Lincoln and 
other great men. I have made several life-size 


heads for show windows, for exhibiting hats 
etc.” 

Continuing about dolls in particular she says: 
“They are so light that the life-size ones any 
child can easily carry about. They have mov- 








Mrs. O. L. McCracken, Denton, Mont., and 
two of the lifelike dolls which she carves from 
the roots of cottonwood trees 


able arms and legs, and no two have the same 
features, as each doll is carved separately, not 
made from a mold like other dolls on the 
market. Any little girl who gets one of these 
dolls can be sure that her baby is a real, orig- 
inal doll and that no other doll in all the world 
will ever be just like hers.” 

Then this pioneer in carving from the roots 
of the humble cottonwood says: “I wish I 
could get the boys and girls interested in mak- 
ing something like these toys. It is both en- 
tertaining and educational. They can get the 
material for the trouble of going to the woods 
and picking it up. They need no tools except 
those that they can find in any home. I use 
a common handsaw, an ax, a wood rasp, a 








Demand Showing Improvement 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—There has beyond 
doubt been recent improvement in domestic 
hardwood demand. Large firms with foreign 
connections are getting increased inquires. 
Prices, although steady to firm, remain on an 
unsatisfactory level as viewed by sellers, and 
they hope to bring about an all round advance. 
Retail trade is still slow, and flooring is espe- 
cially quiet. Oak flooring is growing firmer, 
however, and $85 is becoming a generally in- 
sisted upon low price. There has been recent 
business in second grade at $72, and the present 
trend is toward $76 as the lower range. Third 
grade is offered at $62@64.50. Trade in maple 
and birch flooring is almost at a standstill. 
First grade maple flooring is offered at $83.50, 
and first grade birch all the way from $75 
for American stock to $83 for one fancy Cana- 
dian make. Seeeesesnmanannane 

THE DIVISION of safety and hygiene of the 
Ohio Industrial Commission in its report cov- 
ering accidents in December, 1928, showed that 
in the lumber and wood products industries 
there were no fatal and 616 non-fatal accidents, 
which is considerably below normal. A total 
of 9,607 days were lost by employees as a re- 
sult of accidents. The most potent cause was 
the handling of machinery which caused a loss 
of 4,936 days. 


Tree Roots 


pocket knife, and sandpaper. As a first coat 
of paint, any light-color house or barn paint 
will answer, as it is needed only as a filler 
to harden the surface of the wood. Then I 
use enamel tinted with artist’s oil colors to 
give flesh color. While the enamel is still 
fresh I paint in pink cheeks, lips, hair, and 
eyes with artist’s oil colors, so they will set 
with the enamel. This makes them waterproof 
and the dolls can be washed and kept san- 
itary. The colors can be bought for 10 cents 
a tube at mail-order houses if not obtainable 
locally. If brown eyes and hair are wanted, 
all the colors needed are American vermillion 
for flesh color and lips, and burnt umber for 
brown eyes and hair.” 


Selective Cutting on the Farm 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 18—A cutting of 
farm timber should take only the trees most 
profitable for lumber and those that should 
come out for improvement of the stand, says 
the Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. It should leave standing, for 
cutting some years later, a well-thinned stand 
of rapidly growing “poles” and saplings. This 
method is called by foresters “selective” cut- 
ting. 

Not all of the profit from the farm woods 
comes from the care and protection bestowed 
on it during the growth of the trees, according 
to the Forest Service. A very appreciable 
share of the profit comes from the manner in . 
which the crop of timber is cut. If trees are 
cut when they are too small, they are often 
cut at a loss. 

A study of the volume and yalue of lumber 
cut from sugar maples of different sizes made 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, revealed 
that maple trees less than 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter actually do not pay their way through 
a band sawmill if sawed into standard timber. 
The total value of the lumber in a 26-inch tree 
is 36 times that of the lumber in a 9-inch tree, 
although the volume is only 19 times as great. 

Some of the advantages of selective cutting 
in the farm woodlands are given in Leaflet No. 
30-L, “Cutting the Farm Woods Profitwise,” 
published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Copies ofthe leaflet may be 
had free of charge by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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This Idea 
Is Worth 
DOLLARS 


and Cents 





























Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 7 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample ‘Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Municipal Forest Returns Dividends 

The municipal forest started in 1896 by the 
city of Little Falls, N. Y., for the protection 
of the watersheds of Spruce and Beaver 
creeks and the water supply of the community, 
is now returning substantial cash dividends as 
well as contributing substantially to the health 
and well being of the 14,000 inhabitants. The 
municipality owns 4,003 acres of land at the 
headwaters of the two creeks. 

In 1926, under the direction of a forester, 
5,000,000 feet of timber, including both soft- 
woods and hardwoods, was marked for cutting. 
This timber was so selected that its removal 
will not in any way impair the value of the 
area as a protection forest. Logging started 
in the fall of 1927, according to R. R. Fenska, 
of the New York State College of Forestry. 
It will be finished during the coming spring. 
The timber has been sold to a concern special- 
izing in high-grade lumber for piano sounding 
boards. The revenue from the sale will reim- 
burse the city for the purchase of the land 
and timber, 

The timber is being cut under a contract 
similar to those made by the United States 
Forest Service for the sale of national forest 
timber. Young reproduction already on the 
ground, together with the seed in the duff, 
will insure rapid regeneration on the areas left 
open by the cutting of merchantable trees. To 
increase the percentage of spruce in the new 
stand all skidding and hauling roads will be 
planted this spring with spruce transplants. 
The 1,100 acres of immature timber will be 
ready for cutting in about 28 or 30 years. 

st year 250,000 trees were planted on open 
portions of this municipal forest. Since 1916 
there has been established a total of 845 acres 
of forest plantation, at an average cost of $10 
an acre. The plantings made during 1927 cost 
only $8 an acre. The present program calls for 
the planting of 150,000 to 250,000 trees each 
spring until the remaining 858 acres of aban- 
doned farm land are reforested. 


Wood Fabrication Bulletin 


On Monday the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization released the Fabricators’ 
Edition of its bulletin on “Seasoning, Handling 
and Care of Lumber.” The bulletin covers 96 
printed pages, appropriately illustrated. 

This publication was prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of which B. S. Warren, of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was chairman. It represents the best practices 
in handling lumber in the wood-fabrication 
field and was prepared with the need of the 
fabricators in mind. It is primarily a review 
of what is actually being done in the plants 
included in the survey which preceded its 
preparation. 

The value of the booklet lies in its scope and 
comprehensiveness. In making the survey no 
phase of air-drying or kiln-drying practice 
was omitted. The facts uncovered by the sur- 
vey are discussed in detail. Subjects treated 
range from kinds of pile foundations used in 
air seasoning to types of kilns used in drying, 
and from moisture content determination to 
the proper spacing of stickers in the pile. 

Likewise, the booklet contains a bibliography 
on kiln drying and air drying lumber, moisture 
content determination and of miscellaneous pub- 
lications on wood seasoning. In brief, it brings 
together in a single handy volume the latest 
information on actual wood-seasoning practice 
and the literature resulting from surveys and 
experimental work carried on by public and 
private laboratories. 

In addition to Mr. Warren, the subcommit- 
tee under whose supervision the survey was 
made includes W. C. Habart, Buffelén Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; L. A. 
McDowell, Murray Corporation of America, 


Detroit, Mich.; W. B. Swift, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, and Walker L. Well- 
ford, Chickasaw Wood Products Co., Mem- 
phis; Tenn. 

Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, or from the district offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce located in the principal 
cities of the country, at 25 cents each. 

Readers are advised that the booklet is in 
no sense a manual of operating instructions, 
Instead of telling how things should be done, it 
is a review of how they are actually being 
done at the operations included in the survey, 
and what degree of conformity to principles 
already generally recommended and established 
is being secured. 


Seaaeaaataaaan 


Raw Material Available in Virginia 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 18.—Twenty-eight 
thousand six hundred carloads of non-utilized 
wood are annually available as raw material 
for wood-using industries in Virginia. 

This startling fact was developed by a sur- 
vey; just completed by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce in co-operation with the Virginia 
State Conservation & Development Commis- 
sion, 

The National committee today released a 
bulletin under the caption “Survey of Non- 
Utilized Wood in Virginia,” giving the details 
of this study. 

A feature of the bulletin is a series of tables 
giving names and locations by counties and 
towns of Virginia plants reporting non-utilized 
wood and listing the quantity of each species 
of wood available at these plants. A detailed 
map of Virginia likewise shows the location 
of these plants. 

In making this announcement the National 
committee states that this surplus material, 
which is exclusive of the waste occurring in 
the woods and of wood used for fuel, is equiv- 
alent to the production in board feet of lumber 
from 93,000 acres of average stands of timber. 

While at first glance the results of the sur- 
vey would seem to imply a charge of waste- 
fulness against the lumber industries, the sub- 
committee in its report declares that “when it 
is considered that this waste is brought about 
largely through consumer prejudice as evi- 
denced in discrimination against short and odd 
lengths and against the use of low grade 
lumber, it is clear that the consumer is as 
much to blame for the waste as are the wood- 
working industries.” ; 

A valuable contribution to the report 1s 
found in the suggestion for reducing the waste 
in the manufacture of wood to a minimum. 
But the committee also offers valuable sugges- 
tions for the use of the irreducible minimum 
of waste material. Of greatest interest, per- 
haps, is the new theory advanced by the sub- 
committee that the non-utilized wood found in 
Virginia should not be looked upon as waste, 
but rather as potential raw material for the 
wood-using industries. 

It is pointed out that the more universal 
use of small dimension stock in the further 
manufacture of wood, the disposal of non-util- 
ized wood to other industries which can use 
it to advantage, and its utilization as raw ma- 
terial for pulp and wood chemical manufacture 
will help solve the problem of non-utilized 
material. 

The report declares that even sawdust can 
be utilized profitably. The range of possibilities 
runs the gamut from dynamite to molded arti- 
cles, and from composition beads to dolls. 

Many wood-using industries in Virginia, the 
report concludes, are today using merchantable 
timber as raw material, some of which comes 
from other States and even from foreign coun- 
tries. It would be to the interest of these 
industries and to the State as a whole to en- 
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courage the use of local timber or the wood 
waste found by the committee for this pur- 
pose, thereby increasing the value of standing 
timber in that State and also promoting re- 
forestation activities. If this could be accom- 
plished the cost to the consumers of wooden 
articles would be decreased. Developments in 
the growing of timber coupled with close 
utilization would also encourage the establish- 
ment of new by-products industries in Vir- 
ginia. 


General Tariff Principles 


William Butterworth, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
jast week addressed a letter to the House 
ways and means committee dealing with gen- 
eral tariff principles. These principles appear 
in a series of propositions determined by the 
commercial and trade organizations comprising 
the membership of the national chamber. 

Propositions thus far put forward are: 


1. Reasonable protection should be af- 
forded American industries which are of 
benefit to any considerable section of the 
country and are subject to destructive com- 
petition from abroad—including agriculture. 


29. So far as consistent with the first 
recommendation, there should be recognition 
of the desirability of maintaining and devel- 
oping our export trade, by keeping a friendly 
reception for cur goods in foreign countries 


8. Anti-dumping legislation should be 
maintained. 


4. Means should be afforded of meeting 
foreign export and import restrictions. 


5. Provision should be made for maintain- 
ing flexible rates through *a non-political 
board. . 


6. Establishment of foreign trade zones 
in American ports should be authorized. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Freight Loadings Show Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 9 
totaled 955,478 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. Compared with the preceding 
week this was an increase of 8,586 cars, with 
increases being reported in the total loading 
of all commodities except grain and grain 
products and miscellaneous freight, which 
showed small decreases. The total for the 
week of Feb. 9 was an increase of 49,001 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1928 but a 
decrease of 7,124 cars under the correspond- 
ing week in 1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 328,598 cars, an increase of 10,000 
ears above the corresponding week last year 
and 1,292 cars over the same week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 217,832 cars, an in- 
crease of 48,886 cars over the same week in 
1928 but 654 cars under the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products ioading amounted 
to 47,860 cars, an increase of 1,670 cars above 
the same week in 1928 and 6,518 cars above 
the same week in 1927. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing totaled 32,910 cars, an increase of 1,585 
cars above the same week in 1928. 


Live stock loading amounted ‘to 27,530 cars, 
a decrease of 5,314 cars under the same week 
in 1928 and 497 cars under the same week in 
1927. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 20,928 cars, a decrease 
of 4,653 cars under the same week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 248,688 cars, a decrease of 
1,648 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
4,282 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Forest products loading amounted to 59,812 
cars, 8,503 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 11,156 cars below the same week in 1927. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,337 cars, 825 
Cars over the same week in 1928 but 1,767 
cars below two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 15,821 cars, 3,085 cars 
above the same week last year and 3,422 cars 
Over the corresponding week two years ago. 














Trouble and Litigation 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 19.—J. B. Mont- 
gomery of the J. B. Montgomery Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, receiver for the Charles H. Haney 
Lumber Co., of Rochester, Pa., has applied to 
the Federal court for authority to offer at 
public sale the plant and other assets of the 
company. Mr. Montgomery is continuing the 
operation of the box factory department of the 
plant. He says the common ereditors will 
probably receive about ten cents on the dollar. 





Hymeneal 


KELLOGG-THOMPSON. R. S. Kellogg and 
Mrs. Janet Reid Thompson were quietly mar- 
ried in Chicago on Feb. 8. The wedding was 
a surprise to the many friends of the couple 
outside of the immediate families. Mrs. Kel- 
logge is the daughter of Judge and Mrs. A. H. 
Reid, of Wausau, Wis., who were next door 
neighbors of the Kellogg family in that city 
years ago, and have remained close friends 
ever since. She is known in Wisconsin for the 
many paintings she has made during her years 
in France, Spain and Italy. Mr. Kellogg is 
secretary of the News Print Bureau, of New 
York City, and is widely known among lum- 
bermen and foresters as an authority on both 
subjects. He is author of one of the “best 
sellers” in lumber literature: ‘‘Lumber and Its 
Uses” and of “Pulpwood and Wood Pulp in 
America” and other books, pamphlets and 
articles. It is not so well known, probably, 
that Mr. Kellogg once published a book on 
camp cookery, result of his service as ‘‘Camp 
Cook No. 220” for the Food Administration 
during the war. After the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Kellogg left Chicago for New Orleans and 
Havana, expecting to return to their home in 
Yonkers, N. Y., by the first of March. 


Pulpwood Firm Hires Forester 


HopeweELt, Va., Feb. 18.—With a view to 
perpetuating a supply of pulpwood grown on 
its own lands, the Hummel-Ross Fibre Cor- 
poration, of this city, has employed W. L. 
Gooch as forester, whose duties will be to look 
after the management, of lands now owned and 
those to be acquired in the next few years. The 
action of this corporation reflects the growing 
belief among pulp and paper companies that 
their raw material must be grown in large 
part on lands owned or controlled by the oper- 
ating companies. In eastern Virginia, loblolly 
pine is the common pulpwood. This pine grows 
rapidly and _ reproduces itself __ prolifically 
through natural seeding. Pulpwood can be 
grown on a twenty-year rotation plan on land 
that now can be bought for from $7 to $12 an 
acre, on which the taxes will run from 12 
cents to 20 cents an acre a year. 


News Notes From New York 


Feb. 19.—The most important change in 
prices in several months was a general ad- 
vance of $1 to $5 in items of Idaho pine, 
which was announced over the week-end. A 
leading distributer of North Carolina pine 
products said that prices were “fairly firm,” 
and would go no further than that. In fir, 
word has come along that New York may ex- 
pect stiffer prices because of the forced cur- 
tailment of production. Of all the lumber- 
men consulted today, there was not one who 
would go so far as to say conditions here 
were either “good” or “satisfactory.” ‘The 
most hopeful word was “fair,” although opti- 
mism seems to be general. Building statis- 
tics for New York, however, indicate a slight 
awakening. New construction started during 
the week from Feb. 9 to 15 showed an in- 
crease of 36 percent over the previous week. 

The Pickering Lumber Co. has opened an 
office in Grand Central Terminal under the 
management of J. A. Lowe, who will have 
Roy R. English as an associate. 

Wadsworth Wood spoke on “Advertising” 
at the Nylta Club meeting last Friday night. 
There was a capacity attendance. 

H. H. Tinkham, president Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, has just an- 
nounced the opening of a branch yard at 
Brentwood, Long Island. 

Ralph C. Angell, formerly principal in the 
Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., has organized 
the Ralph C. Angell Lumber Co:, which will 
conduct a strictly barge carial business in 
West Coast products. ‘The head office will 
be maintained in Buffalo, and canal yards 
operated in Syracuse and Rochester. 




















A reputation for the prompt 
payment of losses, coupled 
with unquestioned ability to 
discharge its obligations, 
makes this Exchange a most 
desirable Fire Insurance car- 
rier for Lumbermen—and yet 
the cost is as low as is con- 
sistent with sound indemnity;A 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 











Booklet mailed on request. 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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ROOF TRUSSES OF WOOD 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 























Hammer Beam Trusses With Gothic Arch 
for Churches 








Crescent Trusses for Curved Ceilings 


McKeown Brothers Company 
Established 1894 


Contracts for the construction and 
erection of trusses to be built on 
the site of the job—or for the fur- 
nishing of Trusses f. o. b. site of job. 


6239 So. Keeler Ave. 


CHICAGO 


21 East 40th St. 


NEW YORK 

















USERS ENDORSE IT 


The best proof of how well a ma- 
chine does its work is what the users 
actually think of it. “Proof” giving 
the opinion of one hundred and 
thirty-five users of the IMPROVED 
Phillips Window Frame Machine will 
gladly be furnished on request. They 
will tell you it is the most practical, 
economical and fastest window frame 
machine on the market. 


We welcome the opportunity of re- 
ferring you to the nearest factory 
using one of our machines. Let them 
tell you what they think of the 
IMPROVED Phillips. 


When you install an IMPROVED 
Phillips you put in operation three 
machines. in one compact unit—a 
pocket cutter—a pulley mortiser—and 
a variety saw table. 


Mail Coupon for full information 


ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Dept. Al5, Orlando, Fla. 


Send complete information regarding your IMPROVED 
Phillips Window Frame Machine. 























Reports on the European lumber situation 


submitted to the lumber division of the 
United States Department of Commerce by 
representatives of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce indicate that exports of 
wood and wood manufactures from Austria 
during the first half of 1928 totaled 1,382,144 
metric tons, compared with 997,109 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1927, an in- 
crease of 28 percent. The increase occurred 
principally in logs and hewn timber (an in- 
crease of 105 percent) most of which went 
to Germany. Imports of lumber from the 
United States in the first half of 1928 
amounted to 251 metric tons, valued at $19,100. 

Sustained activity and normal volume of 
transactions represented the general situa- 
tion in the Belgian lumber market at the end 
of 1928. Demand continues strong, as a re- 
sult of the existing prosperity in the principal 
consuming industries. The stiffening of 
f. o. b. prices of Douglas fir, together with 
recent increases in ocean freight rates, have 
tended to place this species at a disadvantage 
in the present competitive market. As con- 
sumption of American pitch pine has de- 
creased, because present prices are considered 
prohibitive, pitch pine has been largely sub- 
stituted by Douglas fir and by European oak, 
which is selling at unusually low levels. 
American hardwoods constitute a small part 
only of the total lumber importations. In 
general, stocks of hardwoods are relatively 
heavy at moderately decreasing prices. 

Czechoslovakia consuming industries are at 
a high level of consumption, particularly 
building and construction and furniture, and 
will probably so continue during 1929. Im- 
ports of lumber and timber in 1928 were larger 
and exports were smaller than those in 1927. 
Manufacturers of veneers, plywood and wood 
products exported almost as much during 1928 
as in 1927; imports of the same items are less 
than one-fifth the amount of the exports. 

Finish exports for 1928 amounted to prac- 
tically 1,148,000 standards (about 2,275,000,000 
feet), and there are now but insignificant 
stocks on hand. The only lumber commodi- 
ties that showed increases in 1928 export were 
plywood and ties. It is estimated that ply- 
wood exports increased by 50 percent as com- 
pared to 1927. During 1929 it is planned to 
export approximately 1,980,000,000 feet. An 
attempt is being made to curtail cutting by 
20 percent this year in order to maintain 
prices. 


Sitka Spruce Pavored in France 


French lumber imports for 1928 up to Nov. 1 
were less than those for the same period in 
1927, although those of oak ties and walnut 
logs were greater. There was a fair demand 
last year for Sitka spruce and Douglas fir, 
also for hardwoods. Generally speaking, the 
consumption of American lumber is confined 
to Sitka spruce, fir and pitch pine, which 
serve purposes for which the cheaper Euro- 
pean woods are not so well adapted. 

Heavy stocks and large importations, es- 
pecially of northern European lumber, and 
only moderate demand produced a congestion 
in the Netherlands lumber trade during 1928 
that was not relieved until late in the year. 
At the beginning of 1929, however, stocks of 
both softwoods and hardwoods have been re- 
duced to normal, and prices for all woods are 
firm, with American softwood prices higher. 

Italian imports of pitch pine during 1928 
were in excess of requirements, resulting in 
forced sales. Douglas fir is gradually forging 
ahead, owing primarily to its comparative 
cheapness. A larger consumption is retarded 
by the preference of the Italian Government 
for pitch pine and by its refusal to allow 
Douglas fir to be used in any building for 
which it has awarded contracts. Red gum is 
being favored on account of the increased 
prices for African mahoganies, and better 
business during 1929 is expected. American 
walnut is imported in greater quantities every 
year due to the scarcity of the home product. 

Production of logs in Poland was from 10 
to 15 percent less than in 1927 and that for 
the coming year will probably be’ still less, 
due to restrictive policies by the Government 
and to the uncertainty of renewal of the wood 
agreement with Germany. Total exports of 


timber and lumber during 1928 were less than 
in 1927 by over 1,000,000 metric tons, cooper- 
age export was also less, but plywood in- 
creased. 


Oak Stocks in Rumania Below Normal 


Due to increased exports made possible by 
reduced export tariffs, stocks of oak lumber 
in Rumania are considerably below normal, in 
spite of reduced local consumption caused by 
the existing financial stringency, which has 
made it very difficult for consuming indus- 
tries to work at full capacity. Stocks of 
beech are above normal as a result of com- 
paratively light exports. Exports of beech 
have been principally to Germany, Italy and 
Near East countries. Exports of softwoods 
have been heavy and stocks are much below 
normal. Production of both softwoods and 
hardwoods has been normal and prices now 
average 10 and 15 percent above those of a 
year ago. 

European softwoods and American pitch 
pine fulfill the market requirements of Spain 
for construction lumber, the former pre- 
dominating. Douglas fir imports have been 
nominal. American hardwoods meet with ex- 
tremely acute competition from European 
hardwoods and the market is very restricted. 
Cuba is the principal source of supply for 
tropical hardwoods but Brazil’s share is in- 
creasing. Consumption of railroad ties has 
almost doubled in the last three years and 
the demand is filled principally from Brazil 
and central Europe. 

During 1928, sales by Sweden totaled about 
2,030,000,000 board feet or slightly more than 
in 1927. Sales to England were approximately 
80,000,000 board feet below the 1927 figures, 
but, on the other hand, France purchased 
about 118,000,000 board feet more than in 1927. 

Sales for 1929 delivery had reached a total 
of nearly 595,000,000 board feet at the end 
of December, 1928, which was about 100,000,000 
feet better than a year ago. 


Pitch Pine and Fir Popular in Switzerland 


Prosperity rules throughout the Swiss lum- 
ber trade. Timber producers and sawmill 
owners appear to be convinced of a decided 
upward trend and expect this condition to con- 
tinue for at least another year. The most 
important items in the Swiss-American lumber 
trade are pitch pine and Douglas fir. These 
woods continue to gain popularity among the 
local building trade even though they are sold 
at higher prices than competing woods from 
the central European countries. Up to the 
last few years oak has been practically the 
only wood used for flooring in Switzerland. 
Recently pitch pine flooring has been intro- 
duced, especially for dance floors and large 
halls. Austrian and Polish pines are, and will 
continue to be, imported in large quantites 
on account of the price differential, but 
American pitch pine is always preferred where 
its use is feasible. Douglas fir is particularly 
popular as a finishing wood. 

The boom experienced by the Yugoslav lum- 
ber industry during the last spring and sum- 
mer still continues and orders for both hard- 
woods and softwoods are booked ahead for 
several months. Oak is in brisk demand and 
prices are 15 to 20 percent higher than last 
year. Hardwood auction sales in September 
and October brought surprisingly high offers. 
No further advance in price for oak is ex- 
pected, however, since British buyers are be- 
ginning to hold off and Japan, Poland, and 
Russia are reported as supplying England 
with oak in sufficient quantities to meet cur- 
rent demands. The market for softwood con- 
tinues firm and the supply of fir and pine 
lumber is very small, all supplies of popular 
dimensions being practically exhausted. 


W. FIN Layson, minister of lands and for- 
ests for the Province of Ontario, reports that 
it cost the Province approximately $1,300,000 
for the detection and suppression of forest fires 
during the season of 1928. The territory de- 





stroyed by fire was about 100,000 acres, most of 
which was in the far northwest corner of the 
district of Patricia, out of reach of both the 
ground and aerial fire fighting staffs. The 
department considers the 1928 record as a re- 
markably favorable one. 
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Old Fashioned 


They say we’re just old fashioned when 
We talk about old times again, 

An old man’s habit, so we’re told 

That only goes to prove we're old. 

The world is better, so they say, 

Than ever in some other day, 

And then I hear a school book slam 

And hear a little girl say damn. 





The things today are just as fine, 
They say, as back in ’89; 

But now I never seem to know 

The crunch of runners in the snow. 
And so I do not think tonight 

The tooting horn, the glaring light, 
A half as sweet a message tells 

As jingling harness, silver bells. 


The women now are just as fair 

As women were ’way back somewhere, 
Though now the honest blush is gone 
And now they have to paint it on. 

For now, it seems, this world of ours 
Is full of tissue-paper flow’rs, 

And women, when you count the cost, 
Have gained a lot and plenty lost. 


This life, they say, is just as glad 

As was the simple life we had. 

Well, maybe true, and maybe so, 

And maybe I’m too old to know. 

But now the girls and now the boys 

Must walk the streets and buy their joys. 
And yet, when all is said and done, 

A party was a lot of fun. 


We See b’ the Papers 


If training starts, spring can’t be far behind. 

“Flees in Auto.” That’s what comes from 
carrying dogs. 

What we need in Chicago is some policemen 
to watch our police. 

If Al Smith is wrong about radio, then we’re 
wrong about radish. 

Hogs are lower, and the end-seat hog is 
probably the lowest. 

We feel sure of one thing, that Mr. Hoover 
won't have to advertise for help. 

_No one will ever be able to write a private 
life of Lindbergh, because he hasn’t any. 

_ Chicago seems to take this idea of eliminat- 
ing the middleman altogether too seriously. 

As for Messrs. Stribling and Sharkey, the 
question is not which will win but which will 
lose, 

If he drinks his own product, locking a 
bootlegger up for life may be all that will 
Save it. 

A bottle of whiskey is no evidence of sale, 
rules a Milwaukee court. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, of whiskey. 

A “prominent corner” is for sale in Chicago. 
Some Broadway actor would probably like to 
buy it to stand on. 

; All the girls want to know when Lindbergh 
is going to be married. Why, as we under- 
stand it, to Morrow. 

This bathtub combine is nothing new. One 
seeems to have been organized years ago by 
the other boarders. 

When two automobile companies merge it 
may prove profitable, but not when just two 
automobiles merge. 

Nothing good is attained witliout suffering. 
Consider what we are going through now with 
the talking movies. 

The Michigan speaker who called Chicago 
the next place to hell ought to have looked at 
a map before he said it. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., has bought George 


Washington’s birthplace. Maybe he intends it 
for a retreat for Col. Stewart. 


A body of a man was found hanging from 
a clothes-hook in Hammond. This looks like 
the end of the absent-minded professor. 


Fifty-four women are candidates for seats 
in Parliament, and let’s hope they have better 
luck than they would on a street car. 


Mrs. Depew has endowed a chair of public 
speaking. If there is a chair around, we hope 
some of our public speakers will use it. 


President Coolidge has just decorated a 
diver for heroism in 1915. You don’t have to 
leave your medals to your descendants: the 
Government will hand them to them person- 
ally. 

One solution of some of our troubles might 
be to have the Federal Reserve Board regu- 
late the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regulate 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


Between Trains 


Muscatine, Iowa.—So many sash and door 
and lumber friends were present at the Pres- 
byterian Church tonight that we carefully com- 
piled a list of all of them, and then lost the 
list. Thus does old age creep on. And we 
don’t dare trust to our memory, because the 
very fellow we left out might be the very fel- 
low who handed us the cigar. Well, anyway, 
we thank them all for turning out in such large 
numbers, and talking over old times after the 
other talking was over. Muscatine always was 
and always will be a famous sash and door 
town. 

Iowa, indeed, is a sash and door State, with 
its Clinton and Davenport and Dubuque and 
Muscatine and all of them. A lot of people 
think that agriculture is the principal indus- 
try of Iowa, and it is. That and operating 
garages. But we just got to thinking ’way 
back when, about twenty years ago, when a 
white pine door was selling for 98 cents, or 
something like that, and hard to sell at that, 
and hard to collect for after you sold it. We 
don’t recall that at that time any hue and cry 
was raised for a plank in the platforms for 
sash and door relief. It never seems to have 
occurred to any of the lumbermen to do any- 
thing but fight out, and win out, their own 
battles. And we are sometimes afraid that 
cy is what the farmers ultimately will have 
to do. 


Racine, Wis.—The Racine Woman’s Club 
is a little different, and some of your lumber- 
men’s wives may be interested to hear about it. 
For example its clubrooms are right in the 
heart of the city at one of its busiest corners, 
and the club itself, instead of spending its time 
listening to papers on the bird life of the 
Andes, concerns itself with many municipal 
matters, and often with excellent effect. The 
afternoon we spent with these women will re- 
main as an unique and delightful experience. 


The Greatest Gift 


The first thing (Eden is the proof) 
That God created was a roof, 

And not a roof of steel or stone— 

A lovely roof of leaves alone. 

God made the man, and made the tree 
A shelter for the man to be. 

In all the story of our years 

The tree that sheltered him appears. 


And nothing better men devise 

To shut them from the blazing skies 
Than honest wood, through sun or storm 
To keep them cool or keep them warm. 
God has been good to humankind, 

He taught us many things to find, 

And yet I say, with all of these, 

God’s greatest gift to man was trees. 











We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster- Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 

















Rotary Cut 


Members 

and Plywood _/, Mies 

Menufacturing 

- i Association 

FURNITURE manufacturers and _ factory 

buyers who insist on_ having high quality 

veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce. 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 

Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1831 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: GW. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINI and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, ne, ee Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew rgubliontion covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- | 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 


——$$_—_— 








| Gea bad te eels cee 
sample pages. 
Pocket Size (436 x 6%4"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“keoaree’” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Y AIR DRIED YY 
aN. Cc. PINE 


ROOFERS and 2” SIZES 


Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Kiln Dried Shed Stock 


Longleaf and 
Shortleaf 


TIMBERS AND 
PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
MOORESVILLE, N. C. Uj 
X _— Ya 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest,, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 














MILLS AT: 
Bonlee, N. C. 
Beulaville, N. C. 
Camden, S. C. 
Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, S, C. 
Holly Hill, S. C. 

















me ay ON We Solicit 
Glenwood, Ask. Your Patronage 
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FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. — 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Levinson Wood 
Turning & Mfg. Co. has engaged in business at 
9411 S. Broadway under management of Louis 
Levinson. 

Santa Monica—Santa Monica Building Material 
Co. has engaged in business as a branch of the 
Beverly Boulevard Material Co., of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Davis Lumber Co., for- 
merly operating a hardwood lumber yard at Lex- 
ingten, Ind., has opened an office und yard at 
Princeton, Ind 

KANSAS. Pratt—Ortmeyer Lumber Co. has let 
contract for construction of a $10,000 lumber yard 
here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Fred Parsons has started 
a wholesale and retail yellow pine lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA Alfred—Alfred Lumber Co. 
has started a new lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Claremore—Homer Fox has opened 
a lumber yard on 2r-t St. 

OREGON. Alleghaney—L. E. King and others 
have engaged in business under name of Coos 
River Logging Co. 

TEXAS. Robert Lee—Ernest Newton, building 
contractor, is putting in a lumber yard. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. North Hollywood—J. P. and J.S 
Cronin have purchased the local yards of the 
Alley Bros. Lumber Co. 

COLORADO, Wray—Amos Carl and O. lL. Mit- 
ten, owners of the Standard Lumber Co., have dis- 
solved partnership, Mr. Carl continuing the busi- 
ness under the old name. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lake Shore Lumber Co. 
sold its south side yard to Robertson Lumber Co., 
2444 Cotage Grove Ave. 

Hermon—Walter Robinson Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Routh. 

IOWA. Belmond—H. J. Klemme Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Fullerton Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Strahan—Strahan Lumber & Hardware Co. suc- 
ceeded by Harry Cleaver. 

KANSAS. Topeka—Robertson Lumber & Mfg 
Co. succeeded by Robertson-Shirley Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Charlotte—L. L. Johnson succeeded 
by L. L. Johnson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Cousins Lumber Co. 
moving general and sales office to Kansas City. 

NEBRASKA. Clarks—Fred J. Johnson & Sons 
Lumber Co. sold to Clarks Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Princeton—George D. Boice suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Miller & Son. 

NEW YORK. Fairport Lumber & 
Coal Co. (Inc.) has been purchased by Raymond L. 
Dudley and B. H. Hanby, who will make improve- 
ments. 

Pleasantville—Cornell Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cornell-Haviland Co., incorporated, with capital of 
$210,000. 

Savannah—cC. E. E. Reynolds sold retail yard to 
H. J. Radley Co., of Marion, N. Y 

NORTH CAROLINA Rockingham—Robert L. 
Steele succeeded by Steele Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Harvey—Langworthy Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Schroeder Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Piqua—Geo. W. Hartzeli succeeded by 
Hartsell Industries (Inc.). 

Portsmouth—Vulcan Last Co. succeeded by Vul- 
can Corporation. 

OREGON, Creswell—M. W. Weber and J. E. 
McKibben, operating as Weber-McKibben Lumber 
Co., have dissolved partnership, Mr. McKibben re- 
tiring. Mr. Weber forms a new partnership with 
Ransom Miller, of Eugene and will operate under 
name of Cloverdale Lumber Co, 

Cushman—Owens Bros. have transferred their 
mill to H. A. Templeton interests. Mill will be 
extensively repaired and improved. Will operate as 
Cushman Lumber Co. 

Hyland Station (Marcola)—Leonard-Carpenter 
mill purchased by C. R. Belknap and J. E. Jacob- 
son and will operate as Firland Sawmills (Inc.). 

Klamath Fa Harry Croisant has sold the 
sawniill of the H. Croisant Lumber Co .to the Long 
Pine Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. North  Waies—Luther R. 
Shearer succeeded by William G. Lukeas & Son. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Albert S. East- 
wood succeeded by Albert S. Eastwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated with 300 shares, no par value. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—East Nashville Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by J. Fred Hathcock. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Crutchfield (Inc.) has 
acquired the holdings of the Texas Coast Lumber 
Co. here. 

Hillster—W. P. Wallace, of Beaumont, has leased 
and will operate the sawmill of the Pope Lumber 
Co., having acquired 10,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber in Tyler County. 

Pharr—Independent Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hub City Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everbest Shingle Co. 
succecded by Pyro-Proof Products Co. 

Monroe—Monroe Lumber Co. sold to Wagner 
Lumber Co, 

Sumner—H. J. Williams has sold his building 
material business to John Dower Lumber Co. which 
will operate with William Van Hay as manager. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Griffith Lumber 
Co. moving plant to Pineville, Ky. 











WISCONSIN. Argyle—Argyle Consumers Co, 
sola to A. F. Rote Lumber Co. 

Embarrass—D. J. Rohrer, of Clintonville, has 
purchased the Embarrass yard of the Retail Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

Hudson—Andersen Lumber Co. changing name 
to Andersen Frame Co., of Hudson. 

WYOMING Buffalo—Clear Creek Timber Co, 
succeeded by Sour Dough Timber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Heflin—Fackler Lumber Co. plans 
location of ten mills in various parts of Cleburne 
County and a planing mill with 1,000,000 feet 
monthly capacity. 

CALIFORNIA. Woodland—J. G. Motroni will 
erect a $10,000 planing mill, 50x80 feet. . 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Showers Bros., furni- 
ture, announce building of addition to plant. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Pokorny & Co. (Inc.) 
has let contract for erection of $250,C00 furniture 
plant. 

NEW YORK. Poland—vThe new Farrell sawmill 
is ready for operation. Owners, Jerome Farrell 
and Glen Walrus. 

OREGON. Latham—Anderson & Middleton Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a mill at Tetter’s Creek, ten 
miles east of Cottage Grove. 

RHODE ISLAND. Centreville—Champlin Lumber 
Co. enlarging plant. 


TENNESEE, Jellico—Davison Lumber & Coal 
Co., erecting lumber mill. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee-—W. A. Getzel Wood- 


work Co. adding another story to its building for 
storage purposes. 

Milwaukee—Advance Woodwork Co. construction 
$23,000 factory. 


Casuaities 


ILLINOIS. Buncombe—Ftrank Kuykendall and 
J. B. Suit, general merchandise and lumber, loss 
by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—Standard Box & Ve- 
neer Co., loss by fire; dry kiln, 35 stitching ma- 
chines and a warehouse full of crating material 
destroyed. 

NEW YORK. Wellsville—Gardner Pattern Works, 
loss by fire of several thousand dollars. 

OHIO. Niles—Western Reserve Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Old Forge—-Old Forge Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Pe Ell—Pe Ell Lumber Co. loss 
by fire, $9,000; shingle plant. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—U. Beck Box Co., loss by 
fire, $5,000; building gutted. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Macco Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

San Francisco—C. E. Reinhart Lumber & Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

COLORADO. Evergreen—Evergreen Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Wilts National. Ve- 
neer Corporation, incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares 
common stock, to deal in wood products. 

FLORIDA. Orange City—Orange City Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS, -Chicago—Robertson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Chicago—Nicolai Door Co., incorporated; capital, 
$30,000; 35 E. Wacker Drive. 

INDIANA. Bourbon—Bourbon Lumber & Coal 
Co., decreasing capital to $32,000. 

Evansville—Evansville Planing Mill Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 10,000 shares common no par value, 
and $125,000 preferred. Name changed to A-One 
Building Material Co. 

Gary—Foster Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000; old concern. 

Lafayette—Buck Creek Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000. 


MISSOURI, Springfield—-Toombs-Fay Sash & 
Door Co. increasing capital from $50,000 to $1 25,000 
St. Louis—tInternational Woodwork Mfg. Co., in- 
ereasing capital to $30,000. J 
NEBRASKA. Nebraska City—City Lumber & 


Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
NEW JERSEY. lLinwood—Chas. F. Stuber, in- 
corporated; capital, $125,000; builders’ supplies. 
Norma—Norma Mill Work, incorporated; capital, 
$250,000; wholesale. 


NEW YORK. Attica—Embt & Meyers Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Brooklyn—F. Murray Storage Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; lumber storage. 

Eden—Eden Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; lumber business. 

New York—Pilgrim Lumber Co., 
capital, $5,000; Samuel A. 
Broadway. 

New York—Greenleaf Sash & Door Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Rome—Mohawk Industries, incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; lumber business. 

Syracuse—Horle-Pendleton Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; 400 shares, no par value; Frank J. Horle, 
5730 S. Salina St. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Albemarle—Snuggs Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
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Hayesville—-Money-Campbell Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. © 

Paynesville—Maney-Campbell Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Sanford—Chatham Development Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Leipsic—James MacDonald Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail lumber. 

Mansfield—Upson Mansfield Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000; to deal in lumber and 
puilding supplies. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Continental Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Pine Box Sales Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000. 

TEXAS. Elena—Elena Lumber Co., _ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


Pharr—Hub City Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000. : 

San Antonio—San Antonio Building Materials 
Co., increasing capital from $1,000,000 to $1,600,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Chasteen & Dor- 
sey, incorporated; capital, $72,000. 

Hoquiam—Harbor Plywood Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $180,000. 

Seattle—Associated Tie & Lumber Mills incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—American Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $99,000. 

Spokane—Mackey-Reisinger Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Tacoma—Quality Cabinet Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000; to manufacture lumber products. 

Tacoma—Specialty Mfg. & Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $95,000. 

WISCONSIN. Monroe—Green County Lumber & 
Fuel Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 














JOHN FRED PRIBNOW, age 68, the in- 
ventor of the well known line of Atkins- 
Pribnow swages and shapers, passed away 
at a hospital in San Diego, Calif., at midnight 
Feb. 12, following an operation. Lumbermen 
and sawmill men all over the United States 
and Canada will learn with regret of his 
death. He was known from coast to coast, 
and from Mexico to Canada, as a mechanical 
genius, and the inventor of improved swages 
and shapers. 

Originally, Mr. Pribnow came from New 
London, Wisc., where he was born in 1861. 
In his early years he went to Mellen, Wisc., 
where he operated a small factory. In Mellen 
he erected the first electric light and water 
plant which he ownd and operated for the 
benefit of the town until about ten years ago 
when he sold it to the municipality. In his 
earlier days he also operated a circular saw 
mill and shingle mill at Mellen, and it was 
there that he got the idea for the Pribnow 
swage and shaper. 

In 1891 he connected with E. C. Atkins & 
Co., who had been the manufacturers and 
sole agents of the Pribnow line .for years. 
It was only recently that Mr. Pribnow was in 
the Atkins factory in Indianapolis for the 
purpose of assisting in the perfection of 
manufacturing facilities for the further im- 
provement of the Atkins-Pribnow swage and 
shaper, which have been known for over two 
score years. The product will be continued 
to be manufactured by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Pribnow leaves his wife, Ernestine; Ar- 
thur, a son in San Diego, and Albert, the 
eldest son in Washburn, Wisc., who is in 
the electrical business. He also leaves a 
daughter, Henrietta, who is a dietician in 
Rochester, Minn., and a brother, Henry Prib- 
now who is connected with the Virginia 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Virginia, Minn. 

The funeral took place at San Diego, Calif., 
on Monday, Feb. 18, and was conducted by 
the pastor of the Lutheran Church, a denomi- 
nation Mr. Pribnow had been affiliated with 
since early boyhood. 


MRS. GRACE M. GILMAN, Seattle, Wash., 
widow of Fred H. Gilman, for many years 
manager of the Pacific Coast department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, died at the Colum- 
bus Sanitarium in Seattle, Friday, Feb. 8. 
Death was the result of a stroke of apoplexy, 
which occurred on Tuesday evening, Feb. 5. 
Mrs. Gilman was known to a host of lumber- 
men throughout the Pacific Coast region. For 
many years she had accompanied her husband 
traveling in the territory, and particularly in 
attendance at lumber conventions. The funeral 
was held in Bonney-Watson Undertaking Par- 
lors in Seattle Tuesday, Feb. 12, followed by a 
private cremation. Mrs. Gilman is survived 
by a brother, James S. Merrifield, Minneapolis; 
two sisters, Bertha M. Hall, Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Maude Larson of Alexandria, Minn. 


FRANK D. MOON, widely known in lumber 
manufacturing circles for the last 33 years, 
died at the home of his son, Clarence Moon, 
Pasadena Park, Spokane, Wash., on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 29, following a stroke of apo- 
plexy. Mr. Moon was born at Belleville, Ont., 
May 12, 1870, and received high school educa- 
tion in Bay City, Mich., with a later business 
course at Belleville. On Oct. 1, 1895, he was 
united in marriage to Emma Bartlett and they 
made their home at Bay City, Mich., for many 
years, Mr. Moon being then connected with the 
E. B. Foss Co., of Bay City. Later going with 
Wister, Underhill & Nixon of Philadelphia, 
he ably served them for eight years as a 
traveling buying agent in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and other southern states. He also 
worked in similar capacity for the Prender- 
gast Co. of Marion, Ohio, and Drummond 
Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis., for two or 
three years. In 1917 Mr. Moon became west- 
ern buying agent for the Bradly-Miller Co. 
of Bay City, Mich., and moved his family to 
Spokane. In 1923 he formed the Frank ~D. 
Moon Co., of Spokane, and was engaged in the 
wholesale and commission lumber business 


until ill health forced him to close his office 
and retire in March, 1927. Always of cheerful 
and jovial disposition with a keen sense of 
humor and inclination to see the bright side 
of life, Mr. Moon surrounded himself with 
friends wherever he went, and they as well 
as his relatives mourn his passing. Mr. Moon 
was a member of the Elks and a very loyal 
and ardent Hoo-Hoo. Interment was made in 
Riverside Park Cemetery, Spokane, the Elks 
Lodge of Spokane conducting last rites. Sur- 
viving him are his widow and son, Clarence 
Allen; two granddaughters, Betty Jane and 
Mary Louise, all residing in Spokane; a 
sister, Mrs. Perry Elya, Hollywood, Ont., and 
his father, Elisha Moon, 84 years, of Holly- 
wood, Ont. 


PHIL R. TOUL, 65 years old, well known in 
the lumber trade of Kansas City, died Sunday, 
Feb. 17, while teaching the men’s Bible class 
at the Presbyterian church at Greenwood, Mo., 
near where he lived. Mr. Toll was born in 
Hannibal, Mo., in 1864. ‘Five years later his 
father, Alfred Toll, established the Badger 
Lumber Co. in that city, and when Phil Toll 
was 20 years old he entered the business after 
graduating from Kemper Military Academy at 
Boonville, Mo. ‘The officers of the Badger 
Lumber Co. were moved to Kansas City in 
1886, and in 1889 Phil Toll was made vice 
president of the company, later becoming 
president when his father became chairman 
of the board. Alfred Toll died in 1910 and 
his son succeeded him as chairman. Mrs. 
Alfred Toll died two years later and Phil Toll 
succeeded to the entire estate. He remained 
active in the Badger company and its affiliated 
properties, the Fort Smith Lumber Co., the 
Central Railway of Arkansas and the Choctaw 
Investment Co., until 1920, when he retired 
and removed to a farm near Greenwood, Mo. 
Two years ago Mr, Toll sold his controlling 
stock in the company to his associates in the 
business, retaining only preferred stock as an 
investment. Mr. Toll always took an active 
interest in civic and cultural affairs in Kansas 
City, was president of the Symphony Orchestra 
Co., and when he moved to the farm gave his 
home at Armour and Warwick boulevards rent 
free to the Kansas City Art Institute. He 
was a member of various clubs and of the 
Seottish Rite Masons. He left his widow and 
four children: Alfred Toll, Mrs. Emma Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Paul Brinkman and Mrs. Charles Z. 
German, all of Kansas City. 


H. C. MAGRUDER, lumber salesman, and a 
brother of Rear Admiral Magruder, and one 
of the organizers of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association, died Sunday, Feb. 17, 
at the age of 61, in Philadelphia, Pa. Death 
was a result of complications following in- 
fluenza. Mr. Magruder was one of the most 
popular salesmen in his territory, where he 
had represented, for the last twenty years, 
the Duffy-Hamacher Company of Seattle. Mr. 
Magruder was a 32nd degree Mason and a 
member of various lumber and civic associa- 
tions. 








WILLIAM J. JONES, one of the most active 
members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, was struck by an automobile and 
hurled under the wheels of another car as 
he was crossing the street in front of his 
home in Philadelphia, Wednesday night, Feb. 
13. He died almost instantly. Mr. Jones was 
54 years old. He was president of the North 
Philadelphia Lumber & Coal Co. and active 
in civic affairs, not only in that city but also 
in Abington, Pa., where he reSided at the time 
of his death. He is survived by a wife and 
four children. 


MRS. MARY CHAPELLE, mother of Mrs. 
E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, La., died at the 
home of her daughter after a long illness, and 
was buried at Jackson, Tenn., her former home. 
Funeral services were held at the Frost home 
in Shreveport with Dr. M. E. Dodd, pastor of 
the First Baptist church of that city, to which 
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Supercedar 
Advertising 


sends customer to the 


lumber dealer 


Women want Supercedar clo- 
sets. ‘Thousands have written 
us so. We refer them to retail 
lumber dealers, who in turn can 
recommend a carpenter for the 
job. 

Good clean profit for you in 
this superior closet lining seal- 
ed at the mill in substantial 
cartons. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


QO empins © 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 








We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Lid 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Quick Coast Shipment N ews N otes Sei Ame 





_ |PINE| _ 


SHINGLES 


| FIR[ 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


WAITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in we, then 
imitation 


isn’t 
ible. 
— le if you 
ask = it. 

S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 


CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 








MINERS IMPROVED GANG EDGER 


Now heavier, it will edge '24 feet straight and no 
saw trouble. For 8 to 20 thousand mill. 
On Trial to.Responsible Parties 


If accepted, half the profit it makes is retained. 
You pay me in 30 and 60 days. It must show a pro- 
fit of $8.00 to $15.00 per day. 


J. H. Miner, Meridian, Miss. 








LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A sping atts to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 16.—The process of treating cedar 
shingles with asphalt and slate to render them 
fire-resistant and give them a permanent color 
was explained to the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at their meeting yesterday by F. H. 
Wright, representing the Cedar Rock Shingle 
Corporation, of Winona, Minn. The club 
members exhibited considerable interest in the 
process, and more interest in the announce- 
ment of Mr. Wright that his company intends 
to locate a treating plant to produce a Pa- 
cific coast supply of its products. The shin- 
gles could be laid down on the Atlantic coast 
by water reasonably, it was pointed out, and 
the slate rock brought from Vermont by the 
water route almost as cheaply as it is now 
sent from the quarries to Minnesota. The 
company was invited to give due considera- 
tion to Tacoma as a site for the proposed 
western plant. 

Moderation of the unprecedented cold spell 
that has crippled the logging industry, and 
caused a curtailment of mill production for 
more than two weeks, is allowing a gradual 
resumption of work in the woods throughout 
southwest Washington. Snow is still deep 
in places, and its softening under light rains 
makes work difficult. Most of the large mills 
have kept up operations, and have enough 
logs to tide them over until the camps will 
be producing more, it is generally believed. 
It will be from one to three weeks, however, 
before production can be back’ to normal, de- 
pending upon the weather. 

In an effort to compose the difference be- 
tween railroads and log shippers as to proper 
methods for basis of freight charges on logs, 
a conference has been called for next Tues- 
day in Olympia, between representatives of 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation rail- 
Ways, and the associated log shippers. A 
conference of log shippers will be held in 
Seattle Monday. Some shippers have advo- 
cated a charge for log freight on a car basis, 
with a mileage schedule, instead of on a 
weight basis. 


Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 18.—More snow and cold weather last 
week in this section served to retard build- 
ing, and the sale of lumber. Yards are buy- 
ing some stock, according to wholesalers, and 
a large number of inquiries are being re- 
ceived. Just as soon as spring weather ar- 
rives there will be considerable lumber sold. 
Retailers, especially those in the farming dis- 
tricts of Colorado, predict a much better year 
than last, and are making their plans ac- 
cordingly. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Feb. 16.—The weather here is moderating, 
and probably Willamette Valley logging 
camps and mills will soon be able to resume 
operations. The few larger operations fortu- 
nate enough to have a surplus of logs were 
able to operate during the recent cold spell, 
but were greatly hampered. Inquiry among 
a hundred or more camps and mills in this 
section indicates that it will be at least two 
weeks before camps can resume logging, and 
mills depending on trucks for logging, or log 
or lumber transportation, will be refused per- 
mission to use the roads until these have thor- 
oughly thawed out. There will be no overpro- 
duction this year. Inquiry indicates that in- 
dividual operators intend to regulate output 
according to demand. At the time the camps 
and mills were tied up, most of them had un- 
completed order files, and it will be several 
weeks before they will be able to catch up on 
deliveries and be in position to book new 
business, 

Officers of the Anderson & Middleton Lum- 
ber Co. have announced that mill operations 
at Latham, near Cottage Grove, will be re- 
sumed about March 1 and logging activities at 
Culp Creek are to start at the same time, after 
a shutdown of about thirteen months. This 
company is one of the largest in this vicinity. 
It is also planning the erection of a new mill 


at Tetters Creek, ten miles east of Cottage 
Grove, where a big dam was recently built. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 19.—Cold weather is keeping retailers 
out of the lumber market, but industrial con- 
sumers and wholesalers have been taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to get their orders 
placed at satisfactory prices. In fact the de- 
mand has been heavy enough from those two 
sources to strengthen prices, and it looks very 
much as if retailers who hold out too long 
are going to have to pay a premium. Fir has 
taken the lead in advancing prices, with south- 
ern pine not far behind. Sunshiny days last 
week cleared considerable of the snow off the 
ground, but some country ‘roads are difficult 
to travel. The forecast for this week did not 
offer much hope of moderation in tempera- 
ture, however. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 18.—Inquiry for box lumber has a not- 
able market feature and substantial bookings 
have been made. While demand for general 
lines of northern pine has been held back by 
cold weather interior mills have a tidy volume 
of trade on their books for April shipment. 
Several items of No. 1 northern pine have been 
marked up $2, and No. 3 will probably advance 
$1. Operators are counting upon winding up 
their cutting season by March 15, and there- 
after devoting their entire attention to get- 
ting their logs and other woods products to 


mills. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 18.—Prices for mill shipments of south- 
ern pine are holding up well, despite the forc- 
ing on the market last week of transit cars 
consigned to centers where the cold weather 
interfered with handling them. Weather con- 
ditions at the mills make it difficult to fill 
orders. Manufacturers believe that as soon 
as the weather becomes mild enough to permit 
outdoor work, there will be a marked increase 
in demand for lumber. Cold weather in the 
larger consuming centers in the North is af- 
fecting retail demand, and dealers are still 
buying conservatively. 

Business with hardwood lumber yards in St. 
Louis is said to be spotted. Some of the deal- 
ers are doing a fairly large business, while 
others are not doing so well. They have been 
concerned mostly with buying inch FAS white 
oak, and Nos. 1 and 2 yellow cypress. 

Harry Delano of the Gideon-Anderson Co., 
hardwoods, and Mrs. Delano, have been receiv- 
ing congratulations on the birth of an eight- 
pound son. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 18.—Because adverse weather on the 
West Coast has forced manufacturers to cur- 
tail their output, less transit stock than usual 
has been in evidence at the Minnesota Trans- 
fer Railway Co. tracks of late. Four cars of 
shingles were disposed of last week, and three 
more are awaiting disposition. Six cars of 
lumber are awaiting shipping orders. 

Logging conditions in northern Minnesota 
continue favorable. There are more small 
logging camps in the north woods than during 
the last ten years, some operators report. In 
the iron range region many jobbers have 
opened camps for cutting mine timber and 


logging. 
The northern pine market is holding up 
well, with sales comparing very favorably 


thus far in 1929 with the movement during a 
corresponding period of the last few years. 
Mills are carrying fair order files. Industrials 
and factory users are absorbing a normal 
amount of material, but no one class of buyer 
is particularly active. 

A gain of 17.5 percent in footage of lumber 
sales last month as compared with January of 
last year is reported by six line yard compa- 
nies operating retail yards in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and South Dakota. 

Prolonged snow and cold weather have held 
up farm improvements throughout the North 
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west, with the result that northern white 
cedar stocks are moving slowly. There is an 
oversupply of 3-inch round sevens. Fives and 
sixes have continued to strengthen. White 
cedar operators report that swamping, skid- 
ding and cutting have been slowed up some- 
what by heavy snow. 

The market for merchantable balsam lath 
continues in strong position. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Sawyer-Cleator Lumber Co., T. G. Hallen 
was chosen president and treasurer; C. W. 
Sawyer, vice president, and B. L. Sawyer, sec- 


retary. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 18.—The retailers here are waiting for 
a break in the weather before placing any 
business. There is no change in prices. Lat- 
est reports recived from western mills indi- 
cate a tendency to tighten up on values, due to 
limited production. There will’ be a much 
stronger market this year than there was in 
the spring of 1928. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 18.—Roofer manufacturers’ reported 
greater activity in the market this week than 
during the previous week, with an increase 
in shipments, though prices are unchanged. 
Rains have interfered with production, and 
are still causing some trouble in making de- 
liveries to shipping centers. The trade believes 
that there will be further improvement in de- 
mand from the North and East, where most 
of the deliveries have been made recently. 

The longleaf pine mills in southwest Geor- 
gia and southeastern Alabama were suffering 
from high water this week. The streams are 
swollen and in lots of places are out of their 
banks. Production has been considerably re- 
duced. There is an active demand for long- 
leaf, according to local wholesalers. No change 
in prices, however, has been noted here in 
some time. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Feb. 18.—That the Chamber of Commerce 
and the citizens of Bogalusa generally are 
unanimously backing the program of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. in its development of 
the redwood manufacturing industry in the 
South is indicated by an enthusiastic redwood 
luncheon held at the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms last week. The principal address was 
made by Earl Williams, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Great Southern Lumber Co., who 
gave the business men present some interest- 
ing information about the qualities of red- 
wood, interspersed with a short sketch of 
the romantic history of the lumber industry. 
He spoke of the durability of redwood, its 
painting qualities and the fact that it has the 
least shrinkage of any wood ever tested by 
the Forest Products Laboratory. At a recent 
meeting of the chamber of commerce, a com- 
mittee was appointed to write Col. A. C. Good- 
year, president of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., pledging the united support of the or- 
ganization to that company. At this redwood 
meeting a reply from Col. Goodyear was read, 
expressing appreciation of the interest the 
organization has displayed in the redwood 
program. A letter also was read from D. T. 
Cushing, the new general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., who assured the 
organization that the policies of the late Col. 
W. H. Sullivan will be carried out. 

To L. T. Richardson, one of the largest 
property owners of Bogalusa, goes the dis- 
tinction of purchasing and using the first 
redwood shingles made in Bogalusa, these 
shingles being used to reroof his home. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., who has been spending 
some time in Bogalusa, left a few days ago 
for his headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y. 

A movement has been inaugurated to raise 
by popular subscription a fund to establish 
a permanent memorial to the late Col. William 
H. Sullivan. While this movement had its in- 
ception in Bogalusa, it may become Statewide 
as the result of an editorial suggestion of 
the New Orleans Item, This paper suggested 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


that as Col. Sullivan had accomplished a great 
good for the entire State of Louisiana, con- 
tributions for the memorial should be State- 
wide and people of every séction permitted 
to participate. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 18.—This week there was a slight let- 
up in orders for Arkansas soft pine, largely 
because of extremely cold weather through- 
out the country. Business continues good 
throughout the South, and, as encouraging re- 
ports come from northern dealers, the mills 
anticipate a good demand. 

Far less upper grade stock is on hand at 
the different Arkansas mills than they had one 
year ago. This statement is especially true 
of 3- and 4-inch B&better flat and edge grain 
flooring, ceiling, siding and partition. Stocks 
of B&better finish have been greatly reduced, 
though most mills have a fair supply. A 
strong demand would more than clean up sur- 
pluses in these items, and such staple items 
as 1x6-, 8- and 12-inch, and 5/4 by 6- and 12- 
inch, would become scarce. Door jambs have 
been in big demand in all thicknesses, particu- 
larly 1x6-inch and 6/4 by 5- and 6-inch, and 
the 6/4 are in rather limited supply. Some 
mills are also sold up on 5/4x6-inch door jamb 
stock, which is a good seller in certain mar- 
kets. Other scarce items are 1x4- and 6-inch 
No. 2, which is in less supply than for many 
months. Stocks of 8- and 10-inch No. 2 are 
rather limited. While No. 3 is fairly plenti- 
ful, the chances are that it will take only a 
short time to move the available surplus. No. 
1 dimension, 2x4-inch, is none too plentiful, 
while the larger mills have smaller stocks of 
No. 2 dimension than they have had for sev- 
eral months. Recent inquiries indicate that 
many retail yards have orders to place to sort 
up their stocks for spring trade. 

Warmer weather has brought further rains 
throughout this section, which interfere with 
logging operations and retard the drying of 
yard lumber. 

The Crossett Lumber Co. is to secure piling 
from 320 acres of its cut-over land, as an ex- 
periment, and has the option on a large con- 
tract. It is understood that demand for a 
certain class of piling is in excess of supply. 

Edward Gates, of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
of Lockhart, Ala., who visited several Arkan- 
sas mills this week, says that his company 
has the smallest stock of end-matched flooring 
it has ever hady Demand has far exceeded 
supply, and it has had to turn down a number 
of orders. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 18.—The southeastern lumber market 
is very quiet. There is little demand from 
any of the consuming centers, largely because 
of severe winter weather in the North and 
East. 

Pine prices are holding up well, and with 
few exceptions the mills are maintaining list. 
B&better and No. 1 finish are in fair demand, 
but all grades of flooring, ceiling, siding and 
partition are going begging. Framing and 
large timbers are in good demand, and prices 
are firm. -~Output of many Florida mills is 
60 to 75 percent for the export market, and 
they are accumulating stock which is not 
suitable for the manufacture of export sizes. 
The export market is slow, not being as brisk 
as it was in January and the first of this 
month, but there have been no concessions 
in price. 

Roofers from the Georgia-Alabama territory 
are in fair demand, but prices of $18 to $18.50 
for 6-inch and $1 more for wider stock pre- 
vail—the lowest in many months. 

Cypress manufacturers state January busi- 
ness really exceeded expectations, with Feb- 
ruary volume slightly less. The lower grades 
of Nos. 2 and 3 common, box and peck are 
in good demand, and mills report a scarcity 
of them. All of the upper grades of thick 
stock are being readily taken, and most of 
the mills are cutting on tank orders for spring 
delivery. “C” finish and factory grades are 
in fair demand. 

Practically all hardwoods with the excep- 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - - = ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Soft Yellow 


FIR 





Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding SPRUCE 

Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 

Factory & Industrial Stock HEMLOCK 
Fir Plywood WESTERN 

Try us on your next order. PINE 


SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
L Portland, Oregon 











Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 

Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: YMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: SPORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Eonait Del 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Cut From Selected Logs. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
Le TACOMA, WASH. 


Old 
Growth 
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Alaska Cypress 
Is a TRUE 


ge 


OU must not confuse 

it with the Cedar 
family because it absolutely has 
the peculiar preservative oil, the 

same fibre and other characteris- 
tics of the well known Cypress 
family. This wonderful specialty 
wood is rather light, strong for its 
weight, pliable; has a fine, even, 
‘straight grain. It is easily worked 
and finishes satiny emooth. 











If you are not thoroughly 
famikar with this big 
value wood and its 4 

















many uses, write 
now for a sample 2 
and full partic- g 
ulars. 


























Hl. 607 Lumber Exchange. 














KILN DRIED 

Douglas Fir 5s 

In Straight 

or Mixed ws with 
\ 2 FIR UPPERS 


Kker-Poyneer 
EVERETT” Lumber Co. 
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Put 


“a 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library. 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas ? 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library ? 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. 
price, $1.25 a copy.) ; 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


Americanfumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and uddresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 
from you.) 


(Regular 
































tion of oak are being readily taken. There 
is a particularly good demand for red gum, 
sap gum, maple, hickory and poplar. The 
automobile and furniture manufacturers are 
buying from hand-to-mouth, but the total 
volume is satisfactory. Prices are strong, 
with an upward tendency. 


Brookhaven, Mliss. 


Feb. 18.—Orders for southern pine declined 
here last week, because of severe weather in 
northern consuming centers. Weather in the 
South is about as bad, and there will undoubt- 
edly be a heavy reduction in shipments this 
week. The creeks are out of their banks, and 
lowlands badly flooded. Some logging rail- 
roads will be out of commission. February 
shipments of longleaf are far in excess of 
January, while shipments of shortleaf are 
lagging. Export orders are in heavy volume, 
and a wide range of business is being booked. 

The flooring market has been less active, 
but stocks of very few items increased, while 
stocks of some decreased. There was heavy 
sale of 1x4-inch B&better and No. 2, especially 
in shortleaf. No. 3 inch items were active. 
Drop siding has continued to sell quite heav- 
ily, and stocks have been very materially re- 
duced. Practically all patterns of No. 2 drop 
siding are badly oversold, the scarcity being 
more pronounced than in years. Stocks of ceil- 
ing, %x4-inch, are extremely low, with some 
grades not available and some oversold. The 
5gx4-inch ceiling has been selling at a very 
heavy rate in No. 2 and B&better, with No. 2 
oversold at all mills. Prices of ceiling are 
firm. Stocks of partition, %x4-inch, are low. 
Bevel and square edge siding have sold in 





Contracts for box shook are being made for 
an extensive period. Box factories are not 
stocked with cabbage crates as they were last 
year; they have not a single carload not al- 
ready contracted for. With a good line of 
other business already booked, mills can be 
more independent. 

Stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, are badly broken. There is 
not much dry stock of any size. Demand con- 
tinues excellent, and the outlook is better be- 
cause of large projects under way in the 
South. All widths of No. 3 are just about sold 
out in both longleaf and shortleaf. 

Lath buyers are making a strong effort to 
break prices, but mills here are exceptionally 
firm. No. 1 kiln dried 4-foot lath are held at 
$4, and No. 2 at $3.25, f. o. b. mill. No. 2 are 
not sold ahead quite as far as No. 1. No. 1 
heart and select heart grades of shingles are 
sold ahead, but there is a surplus of No. 2 


al Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 18.—There has been a little more ac- 
tivity in the North Carolina pine market, 
though bad weather has delayed buying. 
Shipments have been held up by rain and 
snow, and production of many mills is at a 
standstill. Some of the larger mills are hay- 
ing difficulty in logging not only in the low- 
lands but on what is termed “high ground.” 
Most of the demand last week was for low 
grade stock, but there has also been some 
improvement in sales of better grades. As 
long as the mills can move their lower grades 
at fair prices, they are likely to be rather 
independent about selling uppers. 

There has been a fair demand for 4/4 edge 
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This design by Albert E. Hennessy for a small 
competition sponsored by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for students in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, University of Washington, Seattle 


wooden bridge won first prize in a timber bridge 





limited quantities. Moldings sell well in 
mixed cars. Straight car orders are not being 
booked here, as mills and buyers are too far 
apart on price. Industrial trade is beginning 
to make a heavy demand for pine finish, which 
is creating a severe shortage of certain widths 
and lengths. The automobile body people are 
coming back into the pine market. A number 
of cut-up plants are springing up all over the 
Southland for the purpose of cutting small di- 
mension for the automobile trade. Some of 
these plants are being installed by the body 
manufacturers. 

No. 2 fencing, 4-inch, continues well sold 
ahead at some mills, and stocks at others are 
light. This item is firm in price. No. 2, 6-inch 
shortleaf is very badly oversold, and as it is 
air seasoned, present weather makes it hard 
to dry. No. 2 longleaf, 6-inch, fencing and 
flooring are in fair supply at some mills, while 
mills on a favorable rate to seaboard are 
oversold. Demand for No. 2, 8-inch shortleaf, 
has improved, but 10-inch did not sell as 
heavily, while 12-inch continues to sell well 
and stocks are low. No. 2, 8- and 10-inch long- 
leaf, is in heavy supply, mostly in 8-inch, but 
the export demand is good, while sales of 12- 
inch have exceeded the supply, and price is ad- 
vancing. No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 stocks are low and 
badly broken. Stocks of No. 3, 4-inch fencing 
are very low and price is firm. No. 3, 6-inch 
fencing and flooring stocks are low in both 
longleaf and shortleaf, sales are fair, and 
prices are extremely firm. No. 3 shortleaf, 8-, 
10- and 12-inch, is oversold for several months, 
with stocks drying very slowly and consum- 
ers urgent for deliveries. Stocks of No. 3 
longleaf, 8- and 10-inch, are quite low. The 
supply of 12-inch No. 3 longleaf is extremely 
low, with demand excellent, 


No. 2 and better. Most buyers are interested 
in good circular stock, because of difference 
in price. A number of the large band mills 
are working on export orders, and quoting 
high on domestic inquiries, due to being over- 
sold. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving very 
slowly, for yards in the South are finding 
business quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths in mixed cars, dressed, are still in 
good demand, and mills are often hampered 
in quoting because of being oversold on one 
or more widths. Good circular finish is mov- 
ing a little better, but can not be termed 
active. Mills are offering more stock, but 
holding for their price. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths 
have been quiet. No. 2 and better stock 
widths, 5/ and thicker, are in fairly good 
demand and supply is very limited. No. 2 
and better 4/4 bark strips are very quiet, and 
demand for miscuts has fallen off. 

There has been a better demand for edge 
4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, mills in 
position to make water shipment securing the 
bulk of new business. Rail shipments are a 
little better, for some box milis have allowed 
lumber shipments to be resumed. Very little 
rough air dried is offered, and planing mills 
are far behind on orders for air dried box 
dressed and resawn because of bad weather. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has not been very active. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box rough has been in slightly 
better demand. Good air dried box can be 
sold readily, but prices are not as strong as 
they were thirty days ago. No. 2, 4/4 stock 
box has not been moving so well. Edge box 
rough, 5/4, and 5/4 stock box, continue in 
good demand, and are not very plentiful. Edge 
box in 6/4 has not been active. Box bark 


strips, 4/4, have been moving rather slowly, 
Low grade 


and more rough stock is offered. 
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sap and tupelo gum, poplar and cypress have 
been moving well. ‘ 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling etc. has 
been fair only. Mixed car orders do not call 
for much flooring, etc., but do take up quite 
a bit of dressed stock widths and moldings. 
Kiln dried 6-inch roofers are still in good 
demand, but other widths are not moving 
so well. Air dried roofers have been quiet, 
put mills are offering little stock and prices 
show little change. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Feb. 18.—Very bad weather has prevailed 
throughout producing sections. A number of 
the larger sawmills have been forced to close. 
Logging has been made extremely difficult by 
continued heavy rains. Practically all the 
small plants are down. Air dried lumber is 
not in shipping condition, and shipments from 
dimension plants are light. Certain items of 
No. 2 dimension are in heavy demand, but 
mills are unable to supply this stock for im- 
mediate loading. 

At the big mills there has been a marked 
improvement in demand for high grade shed 
items. There has been a further reduction 
this week in stocks of 4/4 dressed finish, and 
prices are somewhat better. Small mill rough 
finish, 4&5/4 by 6-inch and wider, is bringing 
nice prices, because most plants are unable 
to operate. Items of flooring have moved well, 
and the mills report no large surplus of any 
width or grade. B&better has shown continued 
strength, and the prevailing price to the retail 
trade is around $42, mill. Ceiling and parti- 
tion have been in demand, and good shipments 
have been made. \No. 2 boards, 8- and 10-inch, 
are strong, with stocks depleted. No. 3 boards, 
8-, 10- and 12-inch have also sold in fair 
volume, and the mills, in some instances, re- 
port quite a reduction in stocks. 

Several large export commitments having 
been made during the last week, the car ma- 
terial market is steady, with 2%-inch long- 
leaf decking the leader. There have also been 
a number of small framing orders placed at 
good prices. 

Wholesalers report certain items of transit 
lumber selling easily. Undesirably loaded cars 
have given trouble to some of the transit 
shippers. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 16.—Yesterday saw a part resumption 
of logging and mill activities on the Harbor, 
after a record breaking snowfall which had 
compelled the mills to shut down or run inter- 
mittenty during the last three weeks. Three 
logging camps of the Polson Logging Co. are 
operating at part capacity, and it is planned 
to resume operations in other camps of the 
company immediately. Camps of the Saginaw 
Timber Co. will be operating at normal capac- 
ity by Monday. Camp No. 4 is now operating 
and the others are expected to start up dur- 
ing the coming week. The North Western 
Lumber Co. plans to have its camps going 
within the next few days. The camps of the 
Donovan Corkery Lumber Co., the Hobi Timber 
Co. and the Aloha Lumber Co. have resumed 
operations. The big mill of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. started operations again on Fri- 
day with a sufficient supply of logs to keep 
operating until the logging camps are again 
in full swing. The two mills of the Donovan 
Lumber Co. are operating at almost normal 
capacity. Most of the mills have sufficient 
logs to keep them running for ten days or 
two weeks, and it is thought that by that 
time other logs will be available. 

A new water tank of 75,000 gallons capacity 
on a 90-foot tower is being constructed at the 
plant of the Harbor Plywood Co. as a protec- 
tion against fire. In October the plant was 
partly destroyed. The plant is installing a 
lathe with a 200-inch knife, and already has 
installed the largest clipper and largest panel 
sanding machines ever built. 

The fourth of five large lumber barges be- 
ing constructed for the Grays Harbor Barge 
Co. was launched Feb. 12, from the ways 
of the Chilman yards in Hoquiam. The new 
barge will be used in carrying lumber. It 
has a capacity of 550 tons. 

F. W. MelIntosh, of the Florida Box Co., 
has reported to the Grays Harbor Veneer Co. 
that the exhibit of spruce and wooden novel- 
ties shown at the south Florida fair attracted 
great interest. A prize winning box of Florida 
oranges, contained in a box of Grays. Harbor 
veneer, was sent as a gift to President 
Coolidge, 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 16.—Snow and cold weather continue 
to curtail lumber shipments; frozen log ponds 
are a severe handicap in sawing. 

Nine “kittens” were initiated at a big Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation held last night at the 
Davenport Hotel. Seventy-five lumbermen were 
in attendance. The affair followed a banquet. 

The box factory of the Biles-Coleman Lum- 
ber Co. at Omak has been burned, the loss 
being estimated at $300,000. J. C. Biles, presi- 
dent, says another factory will be ready to 
open in a month, and that the destroyed plant 
will be replaced probably by early summer. 

The Coeur d’Alene Box Factory was incor- 
porated Feb. 11 and the plant will reopen 
March 4. C. W. Cook is president; Van Rich- 
ardson, vice president; Carl A. Eagan, treas- 
urer; Harry Thorne, secretary. Mr. Eagan 
was formerly associated with the Coeur 
d’Alene Mill Co. Messrs. Richardson and 
Thorne were in the Coeur d’Alene box fac- 
tory when it was associated with the Herrick 
interests. 

A retail lumber yard and millwork plant 
are being established at Sprague and Ralph 
streets, Spokane, by W. H. Mackey, J. C. 
Reisinger and Fred W. Dawes. The concern 
will operate under the name Mackey-Reisinger 
Lumber Co. Mr. Mackey, president, was for- 
merly superintendent of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., and Mr. Dawes was assis- 
tant superintendent. Mr. Reisinger, vice presi- 
dent and manager, was for sixteen years con- 
nected with the Union Park Lumber Co, 

H. S. Purdy has been appointed referee in 
bankruptcy in the Herrick matter by the 
United States district court at Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. Herrick is expected to report to the 
referee on Feb. 19. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 16.—After breaking all existing records 
for a continued cold spell, the weather has 
finally begun to warm up and the snow and 
ice to disappear, so that it is possible for 
some of the sawmills to resume operations. 
It will be a week, however, before general 
operations are resumed. Logging will be 
started but it will be March 15 before there 
will be any increase in log supply, which 
is very low. There have been no log price 
changes during the last week. 

Wholesalers report very little new busi- 
ness received, and also state that it is very 
difficult to place orders already on their files, 
as many mills have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and refused to name prices until opera- 
tions are resumed and stocks become more 
plentiful. 

The Australian demand is fair, for April 
and May delivery, with the freight rate prac- 
tically unchanged at $14.50. Space for regu- 
lar steamship lines is all taken for the next 
four weeks. China business is good. Space 
is scarce for the next thirty days, with some 
steamship lines booked to April Ist. 

California demand is fair, with prices up 
to $18 and $19, mill base, for common dimen- 
sion. There is plenty of space for the amount 
of business being offered. New York space 
is well booked into March. Conference steam- 
ship rate is practically $14, but some outside 
American ships are being offered below that. 
The demand for New York is light for this 
time of year. 

Col. Walter R. Dockrill, manager in the 
Orient for J. J. Moore & Co. and their Cana- 
dian subsidiary, the Canadian Trading Cos 
also president of the latter firm, with head- 
quarters at Shanghai, has been visiting the 
local office. He is optimistic over the outlook 
for lumber in China. 

John A. McAvoy, assistant sales manager 
for Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with head- 
quarters in this city, has just returned from 
a business trip to Honolulu. Conditions look 
good in the Islands, he said. 

L. W. Wigley, buyer for the Monarch Lum- 
ber Co. chain of retail yards, was a visitor in 
Seattle during the week. He came here from 
the headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., and 
reports conditions favorable in that section. 

Archie Chandler, general salesmanager of 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., spent 
a few days in Seattle this week. Mr. Chandler 
and his family for many years were residents 
of Seattle, where he was Pacific coast man- 
ager for the American Pulley Co., but last 
summer he was called back to the home office 
to assume charge of sales. Mr. Chandler has an 


(Continued on page 86) 


CI. - CALIFORNIA Coo 


Cr White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 
LOYALTON, CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 








We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 














Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 


Ceiling Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Squares 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, ? , 
™06} North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, . : Omaha 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.’ 
It is pe = day experi 
onan’ te the lum told 
smile. "ean umber- 

man ‘we it to 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn Si., CHICAGO 
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ASK FOR PRICES ON: <== 
Oak and Maple FLOORING 


Guaranteed for quality and milling, delivered any 
quantity—anywhere. 


Pin this ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 


v HaRowooo Co 


3404 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 














Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


RED BOOK 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low ‘for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 

Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49- giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiliam -St., NEW YORK CITY 











Carry Your Hammer 


on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— “‘Hi- Lo’! 

Fits like tailored shoes: 
Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 
Let me tell you, brother, 
“Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 























THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and —_ 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If y 


know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 S8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Alvin J. Huss, of the Hill-Behan Lumber 
Co., left on Feb. 16 for a two weeks’ vacation 
in the Southland. 


Lewis Wilson, assistant sales manager of 
the Burdette Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., 
made the rounds of the southern pine distribu- 
ters in Chicago this week. 


C. A. Cook, of Peoria, central Illinois repre- 
sentative for William Buchanan, of Texarkana, 
Ark., spent several days in Chicago last week 
in attendance at the Illinois dealers’ convention. 


John Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & Hunt, 
Nashville, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago 
this week with the object of sizing up the 
southern hardwood situation in local territory. 


James W. Smith, sales manager of the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co., prominent manu- 
facturer of longleaf yellow pine of Laurel, 
Miss., was in Chicago last week calling on the 
company’s local connections. 


George C. Robson, general manager of the 
Forest County Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., made 
a business trip to Chicago this week for the 
purpose of getting a line on northern hardwood 
conditions in local territory. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., when in Chi- 
cago last week reported that the company had 
a good order file which was keeping the mill 
operating steadily. 


W. J.*« Cook, eastern representative for the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
spent last week calling on the various railroads 
and car builders in eastern territory. He re- 
ports business very satisfactory and prospects 
bright for the next few months. 


Lee Dewey, of William Cameron & Co., 
Waco, Tex., spent a day in Chicago this week 
visiting among the “old Texas” boys who are 
located hereabouts. Mr. Dewey reported that 
business was slow on account of cold weather, 
but he looks for a good volume as soon as 
spring opens up. 


J. Bratlie, of Ridgefield, Wash., secretary 
and treasurer of Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., is in 
Washington, D. C., this week, where he went 
to represent the United States cedar industry 
at a hearing before the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. The 
cedar industry is seeking a tariff on cedar lum- 
ber and shingles. 


Roy M. Janin, secretary of the Patrick Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., arrived in Chicago this 
week in the course of a business trip through 
the middle West calling on the company’s salcs 
representatives in the various territories. He 
said that business is much better in all sec- 
tions outside of Chicago, being particularly 
good in Kansas City and St. Louis. 


* W. M. Barry, of the W. M. Barry Lumber 
Co., Galesburg, IIl., representative of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., prominent southern pine manufac- 
turer with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
in Chicago last week mixing with the retailers 
on hand for the annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
and incidentally calling on some of his friends 
in the local trade. e 


J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco, Calif.. 
prominent manufacturer of California white 
pine lumber and box shook, stopped over in 
Chicago Feb. 16 en route West following an 
extended business trip to some of the impor- 
tant eastern consuming centers. He found de- 
mand good in the territory he visited, and con- 
sidered the outlook for 1929 encouraging. 


Fred G. Steenberg, retired millwork manu- 
facturer of Fond du Lac, Wis., was in Chi- 


cago on Tuesday of this week, en route to 
Washington, D. C., where he goes to visit his 
brother, Capt. H. S. Steenberg, who is seri- 
ously ill. Mr. Steenberg was met in Chicago 
by his nephew, Lieut. Gerald Steenberg, who 
has just returned from two years’ service with 
the United States Marines in China, having 
been located at Tientsin. Mr. Steenberg’s stay 
in Washington will be indefinite, depending 
upon the progress toward recovery made by 
his brother. 


The James D. Lacey Co. has been engaged 
by the Suncrest Lumber Co. to make a standing 
timber inventory and appraisal of 36,000 acres 
of its land, located for the most part within 
the purchase area of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park. The field survey recently 
started will require between sixty and ninety 
days, with a party of about thirty men under 
the direct supervision of R. R. Hope and J. E. 
Woodman of the New York office. The local 
Asheville office*under the direction of Thomas 
W. Alexander is co-operating. Another Lacey 
party of twenty-six men is now completing a 
cruise of 27,000 acres near Blairsville, Ga., for 
the Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. of Milwaukee. 
This property is in the hands of the Lacey 
organization for sale. J. Yencso is party chief. 


New Sales Manager Appointed 


Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel 
Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., has announced the 
appointment of H. A. Marceau as sales man- 
ager to succeed the late C. E. Johnson. Mr. 
Marceau, who assumed his néw duties on Feb. 
14, comes to the Kinzel Lumber Co. after a 
connection of a considerable period with the R. 
Connor Co., of Marshfield, as assistant sales 
manager and advertising manager. Prior to 
his connection with that company, he was affii- 
ated with the Adams-Thom Lumber Co. at 
Wausau, having had charge of purchases and 
sales for that company for a number of years. 
In his preceding connections, Mr. Marceau has 
traveled quite extensively throughout central 
and southern Wisconsin territories and also 
parts of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 
He thus enjoys a large acquaintance with the 
consuming trade and wholesale and retail deal- 
ers throughout the country, and in his new 
connection will devote his best efforts to serv- 
ing the patrons of the Kinzel Lumber Co. in 
the efficient manner in which they have been 
served heretofore. 


Reports Improved Trade in England 

A prominent visitor to Chicago this week 
was H,. W. Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., tim- 
ber agents and brokers of London, England. 
Mr. Flatau was en route to New York, from 
which point he expected to sail within a few 
days on his return trip home. Mr. Flatau 
came over to the United States on this trip for 
the purpose of conferring with business asso- 
ciates and attending the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, at New 
Orleans. An interesting experience in connec- 
tion with his trip was the convenient use of 
the radio and long distance telephone. Mr. 
Flatau received a letter from one of his busi- 
ness associates in the United States, suggesting 
that he make the trip at this time in order to 
attend the meetings of the two associations and 
thus have an opportunity to meet a great many 
of the hardwood manufacturers with whom his 
concern has done business. Uncertain as to the 
real importance of the trip and not having 
sufficient time to write or to cable, Mr. Flatau 
called his associate on the telephone and within 
a short time the connection was put through 
and he had a conversation that convinced him 
of the importance of making this trip at this 
time. He hurriedly phoned his residence to 
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have a bag packed and was able to catch a 
train and make a connection with a steamer 
sailing almost immediately, and thus arrived in 
time for the meetings. 

Mr. Fiatau reports that business conditions 
as they affect the hardwood trade in England 
are very much better, and he was impressed 
with the marked improvement as noted by him 
on this visit to the United States. He believes 
the hardwood industry now is on a more stable 
and satisfactory basis than it has been for 
several years. In this connection he said that 
buyers in England were not so much interested 
in purchasing lumber at a cheap price as they 
are in having the prices stabilized. They want 
to buy at a price, of course, that will enable 
them to make a reasonable profit, but this does 
not necessarily imply an unusually low price. 
If buyers are satisfied that the price they pay 
is what their competitors will pay, the effect 
is to stabilize the business in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. As a result of the recent organi- 
zation of a new ass ciation of lumber buyers 
in England, Mr. Fiatau looks for a general 
improvement in the situation, especially in the 
matters of consignment shipments of unsold 
lumber and in the orderly marketing of Amer- 
ican lumber through the established trade chan- 
nels. He found members of the hardwood 
organizations in the United States favorable to 
the objects of the new association being formed 
in England, and is convinced that as a result 
of co-operation between the organizations a much 
better situation will ex‘st in future in connec- 
tion with the hardwood industry. 


Heads West Coast Department 


Stewart Griffeth has been appointed manager 
of the West Coast department of the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., according to announcement made 
this week by P. L. Musick, treasurer and 
general manager of the company. Mr. Griffeth 
has had over ten years’ experience in the lumber 
trade. For five years he was engaged in the 
wholesale railroad and car material business in 
Chicago and Seattle, and for two years he was 
connected with the shipping department of the 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. at Bordeaux, 
Wash., later joining the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
handling railroad and car material sales for 
two years. During the last year Mr. Griffeth 
was connected with the wholesale and com- 
mission business conducted by Francis J. Pike, 
of Chicago, resigning that position to take 
charge of the West Coast department of the 
Hilgard Lumber Co. 


Two Firms With Same Name 


Mitwaukeer, Wis., Feb. 20.—Harry E. 
Christiansen, president of the General Lumber 
Co., of this city, advises the American Lum- 
BERMAN that there is located in Chicago a con- 
cern bearing a name similar to that headed by 
Mr. Christiansen, but that there is no connec- 
tion between the two. Here is Mr. Christian- 
sen’s comments on the matter: 

We believe that your readers should be in- 
formed that there is a General Lumber Co. at 
Room 708, 20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
which is using a name similar to ours and that 
there is no connection between the two. Inas- 
much as we are licensed to do business in IIli- 
nois, we have served them with notice that 
they must refrain from using this name imme- 
diately. All our business is transacted from 
this office, although we have maintained an 
office at Chicago for years. May we ask that 
you give this space so that some of the sellers 
of lumber do not confuse this concern with 
ours. 


Local Yard Changes Ownership 


The local lumber fraternity was much inter- 
ested in the recent announcement that the inter- 
ests of James M. Schultz and John E. Decker 
in the Park Avenue Lumber & Supply Co., 4665 
Maypole Avenue, Chicago, had been purchased 
by Oliver M. Barr and his two sons, James L 
and Oliver M., jr. Mr. Barr, sr., is one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of Chicago, having 
been connected with the retail distribution of 
lumber on the West Side for over forty years. 


For many years he was president of Barr & 
Collins, disposing of his interests in that con- 
cern about a year ago. 

The Park Avenue Lumber & Supply Co. will 
carry a full line of building and other lumber 
items, the plant having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet. Oliver M. Barr, sr., is 
president of the company; James L. Barr is 
vice president and treasurer, and Oliver M. 
Barr, jr., formerly with the Richard Cortis 
Lumber Co., has been named secretary. 


OBITUARY 
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the deceased belonged, officiating. Mrs. Chap- 
pelle is survived by her daughter, whose hus- 
band, E. A. Frost, is head of the Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), and by two granddaughters, 
Mrs. J. W. Willis and Mrs. Frank T. Whited, 
and two great grandchildren, all of Shreveport. 


ED ELSON, 49 years old, president of the 
Elson-Fuld Railway Equipment Co., owner of 
the Harry Benjamin Equipment Co., St. Louis, 
died suddenly at his home there Saturday from 
a heart attack. Mr. Elson was born in Meri- 
dian, Miss., in July, 1880, and went to St. Louis 
when 19 years old to become associated with 
the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of which 
he was vice president for many years. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter. 














C. J. WALLICH, veteran Detroit lumberman, 
died at Grace Hospital in that city on Feb. 18. 
Heart disease was the cause of death. Mr. 
Wallich had been connected with the lumber 
industry in Detroit for many years and was 
well known among dealers, mill men and con- 
tractors. He was a member of the Harmonie 
Society, the Vortex Club and the Knights of 
Columbus. A widow, six sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


COL. S. R. (SWORDS) LEE, aged 70, prom- 
inent in civic, business and political affairs in 
Alexandria, La., died at his home in that city 
on Feb. 13. He was a veteran lumberman, 
having for more than twenty years been presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lee Lumber 
Co., whose mill was at Tioga, La. The timber 
supply having been exhausted the mill was 
dismantled and sold three years ago. 


ARCHIBALD ROBINSON, Petrolia, Ont., 
who at one time was engaged actively in the 
lumber business, passed away recently as a 
result of an attack of influenza. He was a 
native of Ireland, and went to Canada when 
he was 7 years of age, the family settling near 
~ ts Ont. Mr. Robinson was 82 years 
of age. 


LOUIS HAMEL, owner of the E. T. Nesbitt 
Lumber Co., Quebec, died in the St. Francois 
d’Assise Hospital in that city on Thursday, 
Feb. 14, after an illness of one week. Mr. 
Hamel was president of La Caisse Populaire, 
a former church-warden of his parish, and 
held a number of other posts. His widow and 
12 children survive him, in addition to three 
brothers and four sisters. 


RICHARD ECKARD, manager of the Hawk- 
eye Lumber Co. yards in Mystic, Iowa, was 
found dead in the cellar at his home in Mystic 
shortly before noon Feb. 17. He had been in- 
stantly killed by a bullet through his head. 
It is believed that despondency over ill health 


caused Mr. Eckard, who was 32 years of age, - 


to take his life. His widow survives. He had 
been manager of the Mystic yards seven years. 


CLAYTON H. ADAMS, aged 90, widely 
known in central Illinois where he was en- 
gaged in the lumber and coal business many 
years, died Feb. 15 in his home in Hillsboro, 
Ill. He was born April 19, 1838, in Summit 
County, Ohio, served in the Civil war with 
Illinois regiments and had resided in Gillespie, 
Harvey, Modesto and Hillsboro. A sister, a 
daughter and other relatives survive. 


DANA S. COLEMAN died Feb. 8 at Whittier, 
Calif., after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Coleman for a number of years was associated 
with the Salzer Lumber Co., line yard operator 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. He retired 
from active business some years ago and went 
to California to make his home. 


WILLIAM P. CHASE died in Forrestville, 
N. Y., Feb. 11, at the age of 84. Mr. Chase 
formerly was in the lumber business in Minne- 
apolis, leaving there 15 years ago to make his 
home in Forrestville. He was an uncle of 
Ray P. Chase, state auditor of Minnesota. 


BENJAMIN L. SOMMER, chairman of the 
board and general manager for the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., of Peoria, Ill., died on Feb. 8 
at the age of 50. 





CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg. CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

Soo Brand’ Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





and sir Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
pruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Phone, CANAL 0049 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 








DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine, Fir, Yellow Pine 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 











TIMBER eet 
ESTIMATORS _sF.H.Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


MigoCemioesige- NEW ORLEAN 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 

Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Building, 
Grand i i 


. Mich. 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Tome. Hck Chee, BASE AND 
Capecity, 0.000 feet MOULDINGS 
Snaoae Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 
Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 











C.B. Richard & Co. |" 


Foreign Forwarders, | 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK 3 Customs Brokers. We | 


handle all classes of | 


Ocean Freight = s:fiicomt iam 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 





News Letters 
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Seattle, Wash. 


enviable record on the Pacific coast. He had 
been a practical lumber manufacturer and 
connected with the woodworking machinery 
business before going with the pulley com- 
pany. He has a host of friends among Seat- 
tle business men, 

A. J. Krauss, president of Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., this city, left this week for New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other eastern 
points. The Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. is a spe- 
cialist in the sale of Pacific coast lumber to 
Atlantic coast ports, shipping via vessel 
through the Panama Canal. The company has 
headquarters offices in Seattle, with sales 
offices at the three above mentioned cities. The 
company is one of the most important inter- 
coastal shippers of West Coast products. 

Allen C. Hemphill, one of the best known 
lumber sales managers in the Northwest, and 
one who has a wide acquaintance among lum- 
bermen has gone with the Van Deinse Lumber 
Co., of Eugene, Ore. Mr. Hemphill has also 
been on the road as a salesman, calling on the 
trade in the East and middle West, and knows 
its needs. 

The Dunn Lumber Co., of this city, has 
announced its change of address to 1411 
Fourth Avenue Building. The company has 
been in the wholesale lumber business in 
Seattle for some eighteen years. It has here- 
tofore always made its offices in the Metro- 
politan Building Co.’s group of buildings, and 
is not leaving the central district, as its new 
quarters in the latest addition to Seattle’s fine 
office buildings are only half a block away 
from the Metropolitan group. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 19.—In some quarters, dealers have 
been happily surprised that the year has 
opened as favorably as it has done. Many buy- 
ers are quick to accept quotations on items 
they know to be well priced, and wholesalers 
feel that this is a very good indication of the 
soundness of the market situation. Southern 
pine prices remain steady. With No. 2 com- 
mon and better air dried boards in quite heavy 
demand, wholesalers have difficulty in finding 
an accumulation of dry stock at any of the 
mills. No. 2 and better air dried dimension is 
firm, and a good many orders have been placed 
for spring trade. Idaho white, Pondosa and 
California pines seem to be in stronger posi- 
tion than at any time in the last eighteen 
months, and advances are expected. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Feb. 18.—The Santa Clara Lumber Co., with 
a plant in Santa Clara canyon, is cutting all 
material that will work into railroad ties. 
Since a suitable treatment has been developed, 
white fir ties are accepted at the same price 
as Douglas fir and pine. International trucks 
and trailers are used in logging for this plant, 
and for delivering the ties to the railroad. 
One advantage of a market that takes both 
narrow gage and standard gage ties is the 
possibility of utilizing top logs. A 12-foot 
log in the tops that would be a loss for lum- 
ber or dimension, often will produce two 50- 
cent ties at a cost of 10 cents for stumpage, 
13 cents for logging, 10 cents for delivery to 
mill, leaving 67 cents for sawing, trucking to 
railroad and profit. In addition there are 
occasional boards or 2x4’s in the side cuts. 

In the construction of La Fonda, the Harvey 
hotel at Santa Fe, a large quantity of lumber 
was used, this being supplied by the Hallack 
& Howard Lumber Co., of Denver. This hotel 
will be furnished in keeping with its Pueblo 
architecture, some of the furnishings being 
built and hand carved by Wlliam P. Hender- 
son, with chairs and tables made by the Breece 
factory at Albuquerque and hand carved by 
Howard Huey. 

The White Pine Lumber Co.’s saw and plan- 
ing mills at Bernalillo, N. M., will reopen 
early in March, logging to begin March 1, 
according to Lyman A. Porter, secretary and 
director. Machinery is now being overhauled 
and logging und mill crews engaged. 

Under the management of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co., the former Lone Star Lumber 
Co., in this city, is now known as the Star 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

Arthur E, Carr, manager of the Monero Fuel 


& Lumber Co., Santa Fe, last week visited 
Durango, Colo., where he formerly was an in- 
structor in the manual training department of 
the high school. He was accompanied by Mrs, 
Carr, whose early home was at Durango. 

Ed and Jesse Pound, of Chama, N. M., were 
Albuquerque visitors last week. These, with 
Miss Vera H. Pound, secretary-treasurer, com- 
prise the Pound Bros. Lumber Co. Ties are 
the principal product of the two mills operated 
by this company and the smaller mills that 
market through it, but its finish finds a market 
in Denver and Chicago, and a large part of 
the common lumber is used in Santa Fe, where 
in one year the Monero company handled 100 


| Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 18.—Indications are that spring busi- 
ness in Ontario will be better than for some 
years. Among wholesalers and retailers there 
is much interest in the probable course of 
mill prices. Some adjustment in an upward 
direction is expected. Prices asked at most 
mills have shown a recent increase of about 
$1. Quotations for the cut this year have 
not yet been stabilized. Among retail lumber 
dealers in Ontario there is a much better 
feeling than there was a year ago. After a 
year of good results, brought about by im- 
proved demand and better organization, there 
is a good prospect for satisfactory competitive 
conditions continuing throughout the present 
year. Reports from Ottawa are to the effect 
that a gradual resumption of activity is ex- 
pected by March 1, and that there will then 
be plenty of business to keep all yards going 
for several months. The outlook for build- 
ing operations in Ottawa is good. 

The total cut at Ontario mills will prob- 
ably be about the same as it was last year, 
increased cuts at active mills offsetting the 
reduction that would otherwise result from 
the closing down of some. The outlook for 
the hardwood business is good. Prices are 
steady and there are numerous inquiries. Re- 
cent weather has been satisfactory for log- 
ging. 

Large orders are reported by western mills 
for railway car mgterial for eastern Canada. 

Chas. W. Cox, Pg@rt Arthur, Ont., has obtained 
a contract for cutting 20,000 piles for the 
foundation of the new Canadian Government 
elevator and terminal at Prescott, Ont. The 
contract is reported to be worth $200,000. 

G. W. Armstrong, formerly engaged in the 
lumber business at Lakefield, Ont., has sold 
his timber holdings to Elmo Limburner, Lake- 
field, Ont., who will operate a sawmill at the 
head of Stoney Lake. 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 19.—The eastern market for Douglas 
fir and western hemlock has strengthened on 
reports of continued heavy snowstorms in the 
Northwest. Oak flooring is firmer but quiet. 
Southern pine flooring is quiet and steady. 
The demand for pine flooring is generally de- 
scribed as winterlike by New England whole- 
salers and no decided improvement is ex- 
pected before three or four weeks. It is quite 
noticeable of late that buyers who not long 
ago refused to consider the purchase of any- 
thing but longleaf are now paying more at- 
tention to shortleaf stock, u fact that is prob- 
ably explained by the sharp difference in 
price. Idaho white pine and Pondosa pine 
are steady. Practically everything in the 
line of building lumber is moving rather 
slowly this month and there is not likely to 
be any decided improvement until well along 
in March. Eastern spruce is quiet, but prices 
are maintained. At this time last year there 
were three large dimension mills sawing east- 
ern spruce, but for the present there is only 
one large mill operating. One of the larg- 
est manufacturing companies producing spruce 
lath here in the Northeast recently advanced 
its price for 1%-inch from $7 to $7.25. Boston 
wholesalers say they find it impracticable to 
quote their customers over $7 and it is hard 
to book any actual orders even at that figure. 
For the 1%4-inch lath the present selling range 
is $6.25@6.50 and current business is far from 
brisk at either price. 

A cargo of hardwoods and another of spruce 
comprised last week’s receipts from Nova 
Scotia. A full cargo of fir and hemlock from 
Vancouver, and a shipment of thirty satin- 
wood logs from Colombo, were the other ar- 
rivals of foreign lumber. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 











SOUTHERN PINE 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 15: 

Flooring | Drop Siding | Aa mt $18, 10-20’ lw Renate 3 Timbers No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
ix3” E.G.— | 1x6”, 10-20’— | No. No, 1 Sa. on, SISIE = No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&btr, 10-20’...$64.40 | pentr 40.53 | xd? viata, 35.22 S48, 20’ ‘and ax 4”, 10’...... 24.94 gre ie 33.12 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 47.00 | No 4 [oi7iii7° 87 BR | nl XO" verre 36.62 under: een 24.79 | No. 2 (10-20’): 
wa % 6-o0.... S200 | "Ee 8 ****" °°" 9514 .| NO 2— y Teese eeness 28.82 | Mages <> eee 4.71 
1x3” F.G.— es 2 et ie eee SS = 1x4” ee. ee 20.84 10” ecevceesece 31.76 1 eee 27.31 eee REN 4.75 
B&btr, 10-20’... 39.04 Finish, All 10-20’ seca seee Save | Be sf esesonnone 41.01 gs ee eee 21.30 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 

No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.25 | Bebetter Rough: | No. 3— | Wo. 1 Dimension, j(§ = 12’...... RRS. 18.10 
No 2, 6-20’..... 23.00 1x5 and 10”.. 44.25 | 1X4 «..-.-+-- 15.89 $1S1E i aieaes ye eeegeae 18.64 
ixt” BG a inal 5/4x4, 6&8” .. 54.00 | 1X6” ..-+--e 16.49 Short- Long- eB 18&20’ Saas 22.07 Casing and Base 

As ” a” Ae . 

No. 1, 6-20’... 42:25 | 6/4 he Biied, | Boards, $18 or B28 | ox 4”, 10°.27.50 28.75 | 122211! 23.00 | B&better: 

x4” F.G.— ” ~. 84.00 ~ 1 ed > ety 12’.28.53 28.27 | Aa reaes 23.96 2? eee 53.46 
Babtr, 10- 20". 40.97 6/4 & 87/4x5. x3” 33.61 | 16’.30.00 30.49 | 18&20’. 1°). 23°48 aa cade Peeping 55.56 
No. 1, 10-20’. 35.33 10&12” .... 54.00 | 1x10” * Rianne 30.84 ‘ ges Re S| at 2: = 4 25.50 5 and 10”.... 60.30 

2; 10-20’. 24.71 ee ee | 2x 6”, 107.23. : 7" 95°36 | 

-~ Ceiling see wenegente | 63 No. 2 call 10 to 20’): | 12’.24.83 25.81 | 18&20’...... 3B 61 | ¢ OR, 7 re , 
%x4", 10x20'— ae seteeeee 4e4g | LEB" cree ewes 4.71 | 16’.26.11 27.68 | 2x12”, 12’.....: + 24.00 | Baber 5 and 
B&btr ...+... enee| iene 7 °"88e*? 49°38 | 1x10” “31.222 25.00 | — 18& 20".27.92 30.09 16’. 26.17 | age 9.00 
No. 1 :........ 30.27 | 1x6 and i0".: 66:24 | Nong, (aii 6-864: weed nied 18&20’...... 28.93 | 10 and 20°)/1! 45.00 
No. 2 peomen ee 20.95 | 1x12” avec GRAD  auee’....... 18.14 | 16’.26.40 29.48 No. 3 Dimension gy. stevveseees ay 4 

" n | 5/4x4, 6&8 ; wr into” scheton 18.52 | 18&20’.30.06 32.12. PES eels tar otros eeee se . 
Se ir ne 5/4x5, 10812” 70.44 | 4x49” 117717! 18.82 | 2x10”, 12’.27.95 31.00 SEC beat 15.06 | 9 & 18° 40.00 
Se ornssrees 43.00 | © surfaced: | No. 4, all widths *730.06 34.29 | — .. 15.50 |49 @ 20°...” ia te 
O. 2 vsecesere : BT ice pases 40.21 | and lengths.. 7.76 | 18&20’.30.65 34.51 | 20 BU eco eces ; 

Jambs Sl wududuste 41.00 | dented Seth 2x12”, 10.31.00 .... Bykrit Lath Car 

B&better: 1x8” |........ 39.38 Plaster La 12/3420 °. YY ( 13.83 | S4S_ sq. E&S—— 

1%, 1% & 2x4 | 1x5 & 10” 47.71 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.83 16’.31.76 43.94 | 8 and 10’ ..... 13.98 | Up to 9”, 37- 

ga nene 78. oe oa 58.00 | No. 2, %" 4"... 297 | 18@207.87.14 ..., | 12” and longer.. 16.64 | 88"... 43.00 
| - 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE INLAND EMPIRE PINES | DOUGLAS FIR 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Eingel- 
mann white spruce boards, Dae, shiplap, drop 
— and ceiling: 

4” 6”. - 


nch— 8” 307:.. .29° 
Debir. 6-16’. $51. 00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.*, 6-16’, 49.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
6-16’. 60.00 63 § 
49.00 


oo 
' 
1] 
oe 
Oo 


34. 
50. 35.50 365.50 
5°&6/4— wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’.. $69. 00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 64.00 - 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1.; 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00. 765.00 
For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 8- or 12-inch ae 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, ada $8; in No. 8, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
pane’. including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


No. 4., 4-20’. 


10-foot: 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inch. - $28.00 B, 4-inch. eeee $18.00 
. 6-inch.... 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
.2, $6.45. ; 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash.,; we, 16.—Eastern prices, four 
or five Genchea f. o. b, . mill, are: . 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


_ Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
: cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2. 3 2. Be 33 yA 7 $ 2. 10@ 2.80 
Extra clears, 5/2. 3.00 3.10 3.25 
PE, us Ch ears 3.85@ 395 3.90 4.00 
DED caéceadauss 3.80@ 3.90 4:00 
Perfections ........ 4.85@ 4.90 4.90@ 5.00 
OS ERS 5@11.50 11.50@12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.80@ 3.85 


Pirst Grades. Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Extra clears ....... c++ | 3.35 
EE oncesewsac 3.90@ 4.00 
Eurekas ini-+..s see 435@ 4.45 
Perfections ......- : 4.90@ 5.00 
Second = Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 1.20 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.40@ 1.45 1.40 1.50 
Common clears .... .00@ pn 2.15@ 2.30 


as pe Sea 3.75 
XXXX bob ocouseds - 4.00 
CT sc0cenhene-s 4.80 

Perfections -.1....:. . 5.00 
Royals (No. 1's)... 11.76 








Portland, Ore., Feb. 16.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Feb. 13. Reports of prices shown as 828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than $2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
7,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL..$38.50 
263,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.. 25.48 
480,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.. 20.45 
712,500 4/4 No. 4 common $2S RW RL 15.05 
107,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 42.25 
60,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 47,50 
47,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 59.46 
24,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 64.64 
31,000 6” C bevel siding. ......c.s.0- 35.73 
35,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
BRD cal oR nes ans ae eine eee 38.93 
EE ees ee rere 28.93 
SR WP he elas ke nero ane manele ea ea.e 22.21 
Idaho White Pine 
8,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL. oe 
45,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 31.55 
27,500 1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL.. 22.68 
17,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL > 76 
7,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.28 
6,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr D < me RL.. 47.10 
1,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 75.00 | 
1,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel bis RL.. 89.00 
Larch and Fir 
8,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 diménsion..... $20.39 
4,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 20.69 
6,000 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL...... 36.87 
16,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 29.56 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 18.—Poplar siding de- 
mand has been active, and in excess of pro- 


duction, the mills being well sold up. Prices 
read: 
No.1 No.2 
FAS Select com. com. 
EE: 5 b.atape'> + 4 dno oe $50 $40 $30 $24 
OO RS err 50 38 28 2 
ae pres 3 50 36 24 18 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 19.—F. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 15, 16 and 18, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
= the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 





Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
MD. sibel 6s Goabane vee $40.50 $40.50 $29.50 
cite cadin encase Py ae 35.00 eae 
EN sarge oisise scat 40.50 
Flat Grain Flooring 
RES Se tre eles 25.75 20.00 
ME” Since savnwdwaie vias 35.50 29.00 
Mixed Grain — 
Be. Saekvsuwnwee me $15.00 
‘Ceiling 
MNES «cin ohare pomralorgls ema 24.75 20.00 
SS Neo thaeueeen 23.25 21.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Se ee 33.75 28.50 Pat 
Rea wheawsweateae aN 30.50 er 
DE. “+. ance wie itenteeis 18.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PO ee ee $40.50 $43.25 $52.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee $18.00 $18.50 19.50 $22.50 
Sere 12.75 13.75 14.00 14.00 
No 3 STS et 8.75 8.75 8.75 + 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 4’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$18.50 $18.50 $20.50 oes. 00 $20.75 .... 
6”. 17.50 17.50 19.00 19.25 19.50 $22.75 $24 50 
8”. 18.25 18.50 19.75 19.50 19.50 22.75 24.50 
10”. 18.75 19.00 20.00 19.75 19.75. 23.50 24.75 
12”. 19.00 19.25 20.265 20.25 20.75 23.50 25.75 
2x4”, 8’, $17.75; 10’, $18.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x36" 2213" 
No. 2....$12.50 $10.25 we 25 sin 50 $19.00 
No. 3.... 8.00 7.25 , mime 


No. 1 Common oo 


8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $20.75 
See 60 TREES” CO OO; POM oc ccc cc cesces 18.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 20.50 
Fir Lath 
Me, 2, BI, Gee vasiinks vaunececns evens $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ee cacaaa mu baatels id aaa a hae eek $37.25 
BE D5. scorers shith tg As ania eke x02 wotearena 40.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 18.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o. b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6” Sa Heart 
SE AS re eee es orn $1.35 $1.70 
Te ies 6a kb pene hbk belree enn 1.25 1,60 
6x8” . ihpttekesse esse} or pac - 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 19.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ee. aeosaes $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@35.00 
1x4—10” . 55.00 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 . 35.00@37.00 

a” seen 24.00 8/4 . 37 etter t 
%x6”", Flat i Fs re? yr 


25 
Vert. gr Green box 18. 00@18. 00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 19.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50; peelers, $32. 

Fir, red: Vaqraded, $15@16. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Ungrates: $10@12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 16. Sib he quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 


ber logs, $35. 
$12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 


31.00 





Hemlock: No, 2, 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 16.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 - $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 18.—Following are typical 
average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made during 
the period Jan. i4 to 31, as reported by the 


North Carolina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
De cLiccdedeaetecetavswativresaack $47.20 
TE debe Skit. hae aha Ra dae hw eed a wwe 34.75 
SD cpiceneve sive eks saoadusse hor ceaewes 23.95 
PE YEE. Bitnbdiadoe eked dénwes ae dureeaeles 22.00 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
. pl eT Or $44.50 caer see eves 
ee 6 debe wae 47.65 ofa abe os 
Ix 6” 46.20 $38.25 $27.80 $24.50 
Be ig 49.85 seth sei er 
ee” veewawws 19.50 37.35 28.25 25.25 
1x10” ooo 83.15 85 28.85 coed 
1x12” 67.30 $7.25 30.70 24.25 
Edge 
R&better, 5/4 .. eS ee ee ere eee $53.15 
B&better, 5/4x10" ..... cc cccccccccccce 65.60 
SUEOCGOT, S/ERITE” oc cccccccccenucecoes 69.25 
B&better, 6/4 ....... a br de io die ante 54.05 
Bark Strips— 
a. ecdeeacatadcbiueencndcne sins $32.80 
 sieeas ie Meek Mee kb Oe Oks ea eae we oak 17.85 
Dressed 21%” 3° & 
Flooring- Width Wider 
EY i. cas wee tee eka $42.80 $40.75 
cS —ee 37.95 36.320 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $34.80 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 18.00 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
ose Re es ae $28.95 $21.50 
ie cme Co Ria ia aan awe eadeatee 28.85 21.80 
S| ik Wikre wale art dada ma Caaeine 29.35 22.05 
AS Sey Aer eee, Retiing te 31.85 22.35 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Beswte, — 





12’ 14’ 16’ 
1x 4” $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
See. scneunes 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
tae” ssevcens 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
rrr 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 
BREE tvcnsods 36.00 37.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1: for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28: No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, 


12’ 14’ 16’ 
See” kvtwesind $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
5 a . 29.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
BED ccccvcse 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
rr 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 16.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel mating, ¥%-inch 


Clear we ie ad 

OS eee ee $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 

OD. a besa cuswas 30.00 25.00 22.00 

| a ee 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch 44-inch 

PE oii wankee scceesrwkaeed $47.00 $39.00 

ERSTE AER Re epee See et 56.00 43.00 

EE tcxebtauscdciwsuusa bes 65.00 arts 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 48S Rough 

PE” witvecaudskwann as en $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

EET 5 ai Asha buat Sb a aca: wie Wala oes 80.00 76.00 

NT NE a ead oy Onli min equahad 90.00 86.00 

Se 2 i cadcedéeuwenean es 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling o ET op One Side V or B 

1x3 and 4-inch, “0 De Or bscsacance tens ve $45 

Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.............. 50% 

sf. CLS eee 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


Se. btaad eawaseeadaed oad e0teeeaye us G, 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
Sa” <«aavincewewbvadar tawanttebhaeaaseeas -30 
DA” § Sed'cevdaieesbiwee hare iweeiadlannes -40 
Se” sSieWwettawlinwsdacccadennonewaeaadus .50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 16: 


Plooring 

Edge grain—Bé&better......... $63.00 $62.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 39.25 40.25 
ts ‘~<ienewsnae 34.50 
i Bea , 25.00 

Partition and Siding 
NOI: I is ch ek da waas oa Saad $41.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 39.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $64.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 72.25 
Cae BRE BS BRO bnvcceccvecvoscess 68.50 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under. 35% 
1%” and over. 29% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $33.50 
BEGE > PK Boccéeces 26.50 
ee ee ere 24.75 

Dimension 
poms 3, Se By Ree Pe OO oc we ncdeaccvaesa $25.75 
a So BEM OO waxccceekcsovaee 27.25 
ge eae ee eae 32.25 
woe. B. BE 6, Bee ON OG 6 kas wv cee icccwars 24.00 
ok i. 2 an 
Lath 

No. 1, % Fitdsuekinaeasddentnatmonabed $4.25 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. ye 4 ys are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 


; 10&12ft. 14ft. 16 ft. 
6. 2B, BEM ci eves $44.00 $44.00 = $49.00 
_ £ eee 46.00 46.00 48.00 
| Lape 51.00 1.00 49.00 
Le 58.00 55.00 54.00 
SE civsess 80.00 80.00 78.00 
Me. 2, is 4°........ 35.00 35.00 40.00 
> aay 36.00 36.00 39.00 
Eee 39.00 38.00 37.00 
ere 42.00 40.00 38.00 
ST sot s0 ne 50.00 46.00 45.00 
a et ee 27.50 27.50 28.50 
appa 30.50 30.50 31.50 
eRe 32.00 32.00 32.00 
SE aivessi 33.00 32.00 32.00 
. _ 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S1S. D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26: 


6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29: 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $27.50. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1IS1IE— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
ae Uj. Be 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
ee 56s ae 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
3x13” . 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

Bé&bdtr. Cc D C&bt. 

4” sseeeee 41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $33. 00 
6” ....+- 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 16.—The follow. 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com. 
mons covering l-inch stock only, were re. 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb. 13: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
Oe oc swien $68.85 oe 55 $53.00 $41.75 
nee tart 2 69.25 64.50 51.25 55.75 
ee axeeduee 67.50 57.75 46.00 54.25 
SP eis. end ace 77.60 68.00 56.25 66.00 
California White Pine 
Oe veces 93.50 $3.50 65.25 51.80 
Se issaces 86.50 75.00 58.60 61.25 
ee 86.00 67.50 50.80 60.50 
J aa 95.75 79.80 67.00 79.50 
White Pine Shop oS Mixed Pines 
Inc .. waleee iced $32.00 ommon— 
No. * 5/4xa. w.. 40.25 a Ee aeeues 43.00 
No. 2° 6/4xa.w.. 29.00 aN. : te eeeee os 
Sugar Pine Shop ghernki 
 . cecknennwe 42.75 Siding, B&btr, 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 44.25 a” asncaie 1.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.50 Lath— 
White Pir i a 4.50 
(No. 1 dimen, 1- i 3.65 
9/16xa.w. .... 18.50 Douglas Fir 
Australian C&hbetter ...... 47.00 
a ee 50.50 Dimension ..... 18.75 





APPALACHIAN HARD WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 18.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


WAS ccccceses $135@145 $145@155 siss 165 
A anew 105@110 110@115 120 
No. 1 com.... 80 85 85 90 MO 95 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 

WAS .cccccsse $115@120 ... «e. oe 
a 5 sees. r+ 7) exe e086 o8 é 
No. 2 com. 50 - com ae 


PLAIN ware AND am Sites 


me see - SI @1 $110 @ 188 $130@135 
nl ss nwed 75 80 85 100 1% 
No. 1 com.... 60@ és 68 7 80 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 58 $3 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27 29 28@ 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57 60 60@ 65 


Basswoop— weno 
Pe sccccnrse DO Te 75@ 80 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62 67 38 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— _— 
i. sanneeuee $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $10 
No. 1 com.... a0 54 at 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. mi 22@ 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy an 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
~ rrr 
e er, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrrcH— 
FAS. pean $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. . 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
RR ath cicit a'erenc id 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 aeaeees st 40@ 43 Hy 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLaAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
oik & wider $140 $150 $160 
eae 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 95 110 
cobeene 60 65 70 
No. f= $ 38 41 44 46 46@ 48 
/  '’ | See 30 32 382@ 34 4 
MAPLE— 
PAS .-.0+00+- $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 94 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67@ 72 
No. 2 com.... 384@ 36 40 42@ 44 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 18.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, re wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, 

Select: we 5160: 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


80. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


135. ; 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 6/4, $45; 6/4, $48; 
8/4, $55. 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sorr ELmM— RED OAK— ; 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 

4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 4/4 S00 Foto 18-00 Nt bo M200 5/4 11) 105.00 85.00 70.00 42-00 19:00 
5/4 ... $5.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21:00 5/4 70,00 60.00 48.00 28:00 23:00 6/4 --- 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23. 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00. 21.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 9874 35.00 7e00 6300 «3600 2300 HARD Marie— 
oace— 10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 = ae eT Pt Pet ee 
4/4 84.00 64.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 12/4 --- 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 5/4 + ones Gaee tees ° sane idee 
5/4 89.00 69.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 Rock ELm— 6/4 90.00 70:00 86:00 34:00 19:00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 8/4 102.00 30s ree (8ebe aLee 
8/4 95.00 75.00 70.00 45.00 21.00 4/4 72.00 47.00 25.00 = 19.00 ’ 95:00 $6.00 boeo sone 
3/4 123-00 75.0 7 ; 21. vs 7388 47 10/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 

; 00 90.00 60.00 .... D v7. 52.00 28.00 20.00 4974 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 6/4 80.00 55.00 28.00 20.00 31674 °°: 170/00 145.00 130.00 noon! 

3/4 79.00 64.00 40.00 25.00 8/4 85.00 65.00 35.00 *25.00 Add for 8-inch and wid 12 ‘and 

5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 tr oe 24 75.00 50.00 .... wider, $30; 12- cao andl aie. jp 10-inch and 
- . Sod 55 * < 

ae 10- inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war. Bride ne 85.00 55.00 30.00 Regular stock contains 50 ‘percent or more 
add $15; for 5-inch & war., 8- foot & ler., add ridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
7 oie : Basswoon— tg and pot: Mag 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 

saee © * and better, 4- and 6-f se ‘ ; : a . percent; to 16/4, 30 percent. 
lengths, $30. For select red, add $15. _ yp ae hye ores pe) $2.00 23.00 Harp Mapia RouGH FLOoRine ——. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 fe 80.00 70.00 33°00 35:00 35:00 a. aa "an ~ag 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 8/4 ... ~684.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 48.0 com. 28.6 
clear, 300; one and two Saco cleas, $05; ixS- 8/4 ... $400 1h00 60.09 6.00 36. yr $48.00 $33.00 $28. 00 
clear, $70; fun of pile, $68 eve 12009 80.00 $5.00 45.00... 6/4 eseeerereeseeeeees 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Sorr MAPLE— Ke E FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 ! 

y stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, F “4 My > = No. 3 

4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 No. 1, $70; 5/4, $80, or on grades, FAS. $85 54 7 $508 et +1500 +5000 +O F 00 

4 ’ 50.00 33.00 20.00 No. 1, $70. ¥ 60, ' yee 
6/4 82.00 72.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-f 8/4 a ew SS Sa Cee 

Y Y an ‘ , 6- -foot, 1x4- 8/4 |... 80.00 ; 60.00 40.00 
8/4 94.00 84.00 69.00 34.00 21.00 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. 5/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 52.00 pest 
Following were an prices on southern hardwoods made during the week ended Feb. 12, Chicago basis: 
/ 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 
MIXED OAK— 8/4 
Qtd. FAB... o76@ 98.00 meee 65.25 GREG GSR RRO ee Ey Sd. wormy 37.50@ 47.50 
a. = er . BPH ds. nus ewan, est ekdnoutinee miskat kee 
Din, Tain. SRTRURETE cccccscccees tases v6 saab = wae ee gr 71.25@ 92.50 91.5 
No. 1&sel 51.50@ 60.00 ............ 2 oo ga oe bie. Bag: sites 82.25@112 
— en sLeoe gt ad 60.25@ 67.50 65.25 No. 1&sel 50.25@ 53.25 ............ ‘on - 18.750 77.80 
Pcie thes liam emanate No. 2..... 30.00@ 35.50 ............ 37.00 33.75@ 47.50 
Qtd. FAS... 62.50@ 70.75 64.25@ 64.50 69.25 63.50@ 69.25 a 
. = See ee Syean os Sue Sh AS weeeee ceeeseteeee Geeteeeeeees teeeeeeeeens 80.75 
ie i, MD, cities ok ee sc cane. -npdancmoul fe See eer er SaeeNTensesh Ssqgranhtseee “aberemmnsons regid 
No 1 & sel 43.25@ 51.50 44.50@ 47.50 54.50 419/25@ 56.25 me. Mare ey, GROWS CRGMawh SRC ReMREE Cs “cm aeteh aioe 28.75 
No. 2..... 23.50@ 30.50 27.50@ 28.50 25.25@ 28.50 27.50@ 31.25 POPLAR— 
ii L @ si. Te 
ro ‘iii tian Pin. FAS... 95.25@109.50 108.25 se veuhiiaeiiata a: © ccac cea 
l& wel 37.780 ae as (ethbetenwad’ tewancenease wxetedwesxote Saps 59.25@ SEE Rane beau iste tar ibnas ate iad Kp Hon Serie 
— So ae oped oats MeNateeh # : bape: pape ere eeeenseeee fone 4 net Se | katie dass aw nnannnes reed 73.75 
1 9 tea ! "Use, alanine inal aati tea 
ate atti No. 1. 49.50@ 64.50 52.00 Wee >. Seecen Pecan 
Qtd. FAS... 58.75 TT i: hs EM nce nis cack. «Pebllbatuce cnadaun eee 
pine 1 & sel 48.75 ie = =«-«—‘(‘éMiteewneeh>. ce wnnebu No, 2-B.. 30.50@ 84.00 31.00 =... ce eeeeee. 30.00 0 
gf ee rrerer 57.25@ 57.50 .......cee0e BEECH— 
SR DE Bactantent oytedascvmns CRIES SEO  -cisscasedved PE Atk chew eeee se “aka menas chee. debian 72.50 
heat, diditec, MO EGO ce esecsecese senrecrecers snacececesce SRM ORMO 
Qtd. FAS...123.25@137.50 134.25@147.50 ............ 144.50 NO. 2eevee ve cee eee eee teen eee nee settee eeeees 32.50 
No. 1& at sae Onan SER 2 —lltwthcccedddas “8eedensssun Sort ELM— 
Be ae ks cme eee eaie ucreaeeetn  Sacdianel sean FAS ...... 45.50 66.00 52 
Pin. FAS... 84.75@103.00 97.75@103.50 99.50@109.25 ............ No. 1 & sel 33.50 48.00 47.30 18.500 S850 
No. 1&sel 56.00@ 60.75 65.75 64.50@ 73.50 73.00 No. 2..... 23.50@ 26.00 30.00 26.25 28.75@ 36.50 
No. 2..... 42.50@ 49.50 48.00 adie 
ee - yt c sete ee eee ee  ceteeeeeeeee 5 COTTON Woop— . 
No. 3 fig.. 31. @ 35.50 36.75 ee eeeeeeeee teeeeeeeeees | epee a eee ee 
me. M, CP coo, 6 fawengeee wearmeneante No. 1&sel 38.25@ 41.50 41.50@ 45.75 43.2500 0 eel eee eee. 
Ad Dec, MT ccopereasids sunsaccesce®’ seanmeneee 
Qtd. FAS...100.00@103.75 108.75) eeccecececce cecececceece No. 3 25.00. SHeRERRGEEEE. Reuegieudacn- quires 
Pin. PAS.:; 71.50@ 80.25 84.25@103.75 94.00@109.25 96.50@124.75 Macnousa— 
No. 1&sel 54.50@ 63.75 57.00@ 62.00 64.25@ 67.00 76.25@ 77.00 FAS ...... 66.25@ 75.25 80.75@ 8 
— eo BB eae " - 2 £9.05 ee ee ieee See . a audinew aang 
- re Se 8 §—“i«‘“( MRSA SESE HR ROIS OD MROT SOMO BLN so hcvsincpscnd. —ccabecoseeles 60.75@ 69.00 
EE Wad uaicheke- - ‘cceshaaee ii a. -. Yauciegmenwac , Me &..<c GOOD SES 84ae Cf cnn cen 28.75 
Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, %-inch Scant 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES 10- to'16-foot . WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18.—Wholesale prices SE” .« cu od eielate te $30.00 PE . wr ke we ws $31.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X8" .....-...- 39.09 = 3x12"... 0000 $2.00 Se ae eae WE. Mer euiene of a 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: eee ee ot 30.00 Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Plooring tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 

(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) — ‘ No. 2&btr. No.3 No.4 | J-UMBERMAN, are as follows: 
: x2%” rift......... : 2 
scseanlie Northesississinp! {ein rift......++ $67.00 $62.00 einai Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 

° Florida Florida Georgia Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers se yt: yes cad 7. es a _— 
s&4x4° bnmtienttete $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 1x6", %x5%....$33.00 1x10", %x 9%. .$33.50 ae eee i: Feet S05, 
B&6x6" 6.2... 2... 39.00 42.50 51.00 1x8”, 4x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
abet ge Ha ota. }t-inch thick, $1 more. $110@115. Common, 4/4, $55&57: 5/ and 6/4, 
hte py aes Hays Red Cedar Bevel Siding $65@68. Sound wormy, 4/, $38@40. No. 2, 
2&4x12" 221.2222. 60.00 64.00 ot ae ce $39.00 je theseiendanei 
5& eb hea ES ee WE askn vee HEE Oba See eke aes ‘ : J. 20: ‘ 3 / 
ae pt Fa OA ee ores oy a 4x10”, IEE Peer OT OO 64.00 essa Gaeer pag Pe ht a La tee. Ay 
op A aoa rh 64. 60 69.00 Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia and 6/4, $87@90: 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4. $62@ 
2&4x16" erties A 85.00 seats whieh ‘ ets 13, ea ae ts 5/ and as ‘o° se 8/4, $783@80. No. 2— 

MR ee . MF) See a, common, 4/4 45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 8/4, 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. MFMA Second grade.......... 70.50 74.50 | $51@54. No. 2—B ~ aM. 4/4, $30; 5/ and 

Each 2 feet additional, add’ $1.00 to 32-foot MFMA Third grade........... 50.75 54.50 | 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
price, Pondosa Pine Recent P 5 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. ” Cc No.2 No.3 siite Gar: RAS, 4/4, $1000105: 5/ and. 6/4, 
Longleaf Pine er et Sabakeebeet ’ 79:80 $59. 80 re +4 yg gS 4/4, $62. 50@ 6d; 5/ and 6/4, $72@75: 8/4, $70@ 

ek ore r REESE F 4 ' ‘ ‘ No common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/ and 
Babtr, ht. rift. .$87.08 No. 1 sap fat. ..$42.08 Teo” ISL ABO TBO 4433 G9. G74, $4t@b0; 8/4, $800.98, 
r, sap r i o. 2 sap flat... ' ” 
B&btr, fiat ..., 50.00 No.3 sap flat... 2000 19”-and up...” antes 2450 fe AoE | g, White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
‘Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers “hath, 4 foot ¥ 4/4, goats: 8/*and 6/4) $75@30; 8/1, $800S5. 
" - 5 an 5. 
1x6” x56%....$29.00 1x10” %x9%...$31.00 Spruce ..........- "36.5 6.5 720s: 75 delivered common, 4/6 $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, Ate 
1x8” x7% 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 Hemlock 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered Be Oh $60@63 ° 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current carlot prices, Chicago 


basis, quoted on oak —— 
1x2” 3x2” %x1h” 
First quartered white. . $120. 00 $94.00 $74.00 
First quartered red... 88.00 74.00 69.00 
Second gqtd. white and 
De dusnawecntev cence 78.00 63.00 63.00 
First plain white...... 81.00 64.00 49.00 
First plain red........ 76.00 57.00 51.00 
Second plain white.... 73.00 44.00 43.00 
Second plain red...... 72.00 42.00 43.00 
Third white and red... 63.00 35.00 37.00 
DUE Gunnad cee Sew oc 26.50 14.00 14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended Feb. 16: 
Pn” wre canavecwensas $75.59 003-28 $45.08 


aCerne aces Rasdenwe wees 57.22 eoce 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N Y, Feb 19—Both 
plants and retailers are showing an increas- 
ing interest in purchases of northern pine, 
though not as a rule buying large lots. Stocks 
at mills are much broken and the prospect is 
for a small amount of dry lumber for a num- 
ber of weeks at least. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 19.—The 
spruce frame market is very dull, but base 
quotations remain $42. Two of the largest 
mills are not now sawing, and it is uncertain 
when they will resume operations. There has 
been a slight improvement in request for ran- 
dom. Prices are very well maintained, on 
account of the light offerings. Some desirable 
Provincial scantling can be bought at $33, but 
$34@35 is more generally quoted. Dry boards 


consuming 


eastern 


are very scarce, quiet and firm. Lath are still 
quiet but rather firmer. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—There has been some 
improvement in the demand for-No. 1 and 
better and No. 2 maple and birch from the 
automobile body plants. Country interior fin- 
ish factories are buying fair amounts of select 
and better birch. The furniture interests are 
placing more orders for Nos. 1 and 2 common 
maple, birch and elm. Flooring maple is mov- 
ing freely to consuming factories, with avail- 
able dry mill stocks of rough material very 
small. Prices hold firm on practically every 
item on the northern hardwood list. Sap gum 
is moving in good volume to the automobile 
trade. There is a brisk demand for red gum 
for export. Prices on sap gum and flooring 
oak are stronger. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been fairly active. Consumers are 
taking a greater interest in a number of 
woods. A good deal of competition is encoun- 
tered, but most woods are firm at the mill. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 18.—The southern 
hardwood market is firm, largely because of 
the strong statistical position of the com- 
modity. The only change is in tupelo, which 
has advanced $2 to $3, because it is being 
used instead of sap gum, of which there is a 
searcity. The automobile body trade is fairly 
active. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 18.—Firm price 
conditions rule in southern hardwoods. Lead- 
ing wholesalers report a good run of orders 
for 5/ to 8/4 and wider soft elm and hard 
and soft maple, common and better, and sap 
gum in all thicknesses. The principal de- 
mand is from auto factories and from body 
builders. An increasing call for walnut and 
red and sap gum is noted, from furniture fac- 
tories, but lots sold are small as yet. Box 
factories are after fair lots of low grade pop- 
lar and cottonwood, also sound wormy chest- 
nut and low grade gum. Gum squares are m 
good demand, with dry stocks meager. 





1. To file very easily 
2. To file easily 





WESTERN AGENTS: 





Planer Knives Are Made In These Sessiixie 


3. To file slowly 
4. To file very slowly 


[High Speed Stcel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: 


Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., 





5. For grinding only 
6. Kiln Dried Oak 


RIEGELSVILLE, 
St. Louis, 


N. J. 


Missouri 









Complete 
Circular 
Outfits. 
Edgers, 


Trimmers, 
Etc. 





No. 15 All-Steel-Iron Saw. Mill. 





Get Results With This Portable 


It stands the gaff day after day, turning out a 
volume of stuff that is impossible with 
many other machines. 


All-steel-iron—always in 
working order. Mini- 
mum upkeep. The sturd- 
iest little mill built. 


Write for 
special circular 


KNIGHT “co- 


, Co. 
1700 Market Avenue, S. 
CANTON, OHIO 











NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb: 18.—Magnolia in 
all thicknesses and grades is the leader in 
demand, and inch FAS is an outstanding item. 
Sap gum demand was also good, particularly 


in FAS and in No. 1 and selects. White oak 
FAS inch was in good call, but other oak 
items were inclined to dullness. Maple and 


elm were in fair demand, with the former 


leading. Boxboards were moving in a fairly 
satisfactory way. FAS red gum was in fair 
call. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Local retailers are be- 
ginning to place some orders for fir, realizing 
that with production curtailed as a result of 
the heavy snow and cold weather experienced 
during the last few weeks in the Pacific North- 
west, shipments are necessarily slow. Mill 
stocks are badly depleted, long dimension be- 
ing particularly scarce. The Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and Bellingham 
districts are all faced with a log shortage. 
Prices are strong with an advancing tendency. 
Engelmann spruce demand is fair. There isa 
shortage of low grades at mill points, and 
prices hold firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 19.—Some fir 
mills have withdrawn from the. market the 
last few days, and others have been placing 
restrictions on orders, mostly requiring a cer- 
tain quantity of uppers with every car. Some 
mills will not take orders that do not run at 
least 50 percent uppers. Prices generally have 
been advanced on commons and, from all ap- 
pearances, further advances. are going to be 
made. The industrial demand is good, and a 
good many orders have been placed by whole- 
salers. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 18.—Fir inquiry 
last week appeared to be maintained. The 
sellers have been able to hold up their lists, 
and the curtailment of output has had en- 
couraging results. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Distributers of West 
Coast fir have received word that a tightening 
up of supplies may be expected later in the 
spring. The market has stood very firm, with 
dealers all-.predicting an advance in prices. 
Despite this attitude, some wholesalers report 
buying slow. There are ample supplies, with 
steadily diminishing transit stocks. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—A little more activity is 
reported by cypress distributers. Retail yards 
are taking fair quantities of common lumber 
for fencing and barn boards. Thick stock is 
moving rather more freely to tank manufac- 
turers. Greenhouse interests are in the market 
right along for No. 2 common and pecky 
cypress. Mill stocks of thick lumber are 
searce, but other grades are in good supply. 
Prices hold steady. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 18.—Flooring, 
sills and tank and silo cypress are in good 
inquiry this week from industries and aiso 
from country retailers. C and B finish are 
less active. Dealers here do not expect any 
rush of business before March but they are 
receiving good inquiry for March delivery of 
interior trim and finish. 


ST. LOUIS, NO., Feb. 18.—The market for 
Nos. 1 and 2 yellow cypress continues strong, 
as there is a shortage of these items, while 
upper grades continue dull. Business in red 
cypress is good. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 18.—Cypress de- 
mand was brisker recently, following a week 
inclined to dullness. Cold weather in the 
North, accompanied by heavy snowfall, was 
said to interfere with salesmen getting around 


to customers. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 19.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock boards are still very scarce, 
but demand is so very light that now and 
then close buyers are picking up eastern 
clipped at $33@34; northern clipped at $32@33, 
and random at $30@31. The exceptionally in- 
clement weather in the Northwest has stiffened 
the market for western hemlock. There ‘are 
few transit offerings and mill shipment busi- 
ness is seasonably quiet. ‘ 





NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—There is a fair de- 
mand.for hemlock from the usual trade, and 
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inquiry along the waterfront reveals that 





= there is little transit lumber to be found. [7 
m There are ample stocks of West Coast hem- j 
“ly lock, however, and small supplies of eastern. 
ak Virtually no eastern lumber is coming in. 
ak Prices are firm. ‘ 
nd } 
er WESTERN PINES 
7 CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Some improvement in 
the retail demand for western pines has been 
noted by distributers during the last week. 
Industrial consumers are actively in the mar- 
e- ket. The tone of the market is firmer due 
ng to the broken condition of the more popular 
of items of Idaho and Pondosa pines. Mill stocks 
ed of California sugar pine are becoming badly 
th- broken, and prices hold firm. The demand 
ill from sash and door and industrial consumers 
e- is on a normal basis. 
er, ————— 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 19.—Demand for 
“4 western pines has picked up somewhat in the 
3 last week, with a larger volume of orders com- 


ley and other industrial consumers. Doors 


ing from retailers. There is a steady demand ee Sag ae ‘4 aie C M 
nd from millwork plants in the Mississippi Val- 2 : 3 RAIG OUNTAIN OG eR ote 





fir have been in large demand. Retailers still are " meneexy Pi ile ae ee er ey. ado 
he buying mostly mixed cars. There is a strong : 
ng call for shop. j 
en eight PERG cA oe sce s ¥ 3 
a BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Inquiry for 
on western pines is improving. California white 


and sugar pine shop is in small supply, and 


. ° * e = 
. pl No Ro Furnish This Fine Lumber 


but most of them have little lumber on hand. 


Ke ee od — = — en th ae ae hi S * 

whic ave lately advance rom $2 to i 

rege Mo | to Customers This Spring 
iry __ 
‘he NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—An almost general Y 
ts, rise in prices of Idaho pine went into effect our customers—contractors, carpenters, home 
en- in the local market today. An advance of ; — wi 1 ; ; 

. Se ee Se Se builders and owners—will like this light, soft and 
* advanced $2. No. 2 common in all sizes ad- white lumber that comes from Craig Mountain 
: vance » an Similar advance was made “4 e 
ing in No. 3 Mecevn dod 1x12-inch. All stocks are Pondosa Pine altitude-grown trees. 
the badly broken at the mills and some manu- : ; 
— facturers are unable to take orders. Demand Carpenters will find Craig Mountain Pondosa 
ES. is fair. : ° ° 
ort SOUTHERN PinE Pine light to handle, easy to saw and nail and ex- 

tremely satisfactory for all building needs. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Southern pine distrib- 

uters report a pretty fair demand from local ‘ 

ere, ee © ee ee eee Hundreds of other dealers are selling our lumber 
; is crating and other material in fair volume. with extraordinary success. Try a car ani see if 

y 

rds Nos. 2 and 3 boards are moving more freely ) . . 
ber than No. 1 and B and better grades. Rail- your trade doesn t like it better. 
is roads are placing orders for maintenance-of- 
‘ac yay dr i terial. Prices hold on a . 
oe — =. epair materia rices hold on Shall we quote on a mixed car? 





cky ~— 


oo RL, Sate ite 2 aaare Saat CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 


sion, boards and millwork to build up stocks. 


Industries here are buying good jags for repair WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
ng, work. Some contractors are still buying to 
00d finish up jobs started last season. Wholesalers SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
oa grin pg Mer. es but nothing startling in G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P.-O. Box 99, 
a b was gs. W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
pa —___——_ Alex W Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg , W..H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
of KANSAS CITY, MO, Feb. 19.—Wholesalers Minneapolis. Minn. Bidg., Denver, Col. 


have become much more active in the market 
and have placed a considerable volume of 














for business with the big mills. Industrial de- 
ng, mand also has continued strong. The retail 
nile demand is mostly in the South and East. Mid- 
red dle western line yards have done enough buy- aN 
ing to keep up with current requirements. As @ CPA oo ~~ 
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a rule the line yards are better stocked than Olt % = 
de- the independents. » OR NG G 
Ce waits \ QUALITY OAK FLOOR! DESOTO CLOSET LINING V 
the — " ” ‘ i ~ 

BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 19.—Wholesale busi- - we ll 

was : P —————= 
saa ness is quiet. as usual in February. Re- 

tail stocks are generally light and broken. 

Flooring is dull. Buyers are paying rather 

more attention to shortleaf, on account of M k H - 
— stiffer quotations on longleaf. Partition is in Order “DE SOTO” akes omes Vermin-proof 
ree, fair demand at slightly firmer prices. Roofers Closet Lining in L. Every clothes closet, in old and new homes, should be made 
and are quiet but firm. C. L. or carlots mixed vermin-proof by the use of 
ern secret aa: our “DE SOTO” Red Cedar Closet Lining 
D 33, ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 18.—Buying of south- ‘QUALITY” Here is a profitable side-line for your business. Go after the 
in- ern pine during the last week was slightly O k Be orders today and we will keep you supplied with stock made 
ned less than during the preceding week, and while ak Flooring ‘reiDe Bote” aaa cue: aan Te and 3% inch widths 
are prices are unchanged on mill shipments, there s , —s ™ ; 
usi- has been some weakness as a result of the ° 

Shak at eet ae ae Gee ee DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 

a conditions Rye etm mga oe MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
de- an eir consequen sposal at price cuts af- Sledge ; 
and fected the market adversely. Manufacturers, Ave. and Southern Ry... :.:;-° ey +s. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 } 
Railroad Bridge Timbers 


Cross Ties CHICAGO Car Stocks 


Lumber igi Piling 
Poles Posts 
TREATING PLANTS:— 
Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. North Little Rock, Ark. Montgomery, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. 


“From the Tree To the Job” 














Can You Figure This House 
In 5 Minutes? 
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You could if you had A. W. Holt’s Book “Automatic Building Costs.” 
With this wonderful book on your desk, you can figure the cost of the 
materials only or materials and labor for any house—frame, brick, stucco, 
plain gable, Dutch Colonial or English design—in 5 minutes. Send for 
this book. EXAMINE IT FREE! You'll find it well worth TEN 
TIMES its cost to you. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Send me a copy of “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE examination.* At the end of 


10 days I may either keep the book by mailing you $15 which pays for the book in full or I 
may return it to you by parcel post insured without obligation. 


*Subject to approval of Management. 











especially the large ones, are holding their 
lumber at present prices Weather conditions 
in the South still are poor, making shipping 
difficult. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Business for Febru- 
ary has been considerably better than that 
for January, according to reports today from 
leading distributers. Prices are holding fairly 
firm, with mills slow in filling orders. De- 
mand is fair. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—White cedar shingles 
are moving freely to country retail yards. 
Mill stocks are low and prices remain firm on 
the following basis: Extras, $5.25; standards, 
$4.25; sound butts, $3. During the last month 
there has been a good demand for lath from 
the building material yards. Mill stocks are 
low and few mills are running because lath 
have been selling below cost of production. 


NBW YORK, Feb. 18.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices are holding firm at $7, with indica- 
tions of an immediate advance. There are no 
lath in transit and mills in Canada have given 
warning that they will demand higher prices 
than the New York distributers have hereto- 
fore been willing to pay. Most of the spruce 
lath are in the hands of three large whole- 
salers. The West Coast shingle situation is 
improving very slowly, with supplies plenti- 
ful and prices holding firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 19.—Shingle 
prices are showing further strength, with 
stars beirg; held at $2.85. Clears are more 
plentiful and prices range from $3 up. The 
demand for siding, for inclusion in mixed cars, 
has increased a little in the last week. Lath 
demand has been picking up, and prices are 


firm. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 19.—Boxboard dis- 
tributors are moving a fair volume at fairly 
steady prices. Demand has picked up rather 
slowly since inventories, and trade is not yet 
really active. The principal producers of box 
lumber are confining their operations to actual 
contracts with responsible purchasers. The 
takings of some industrial users of packing 
lumber are below expectations. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 86) 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 16.—At last, after 20 days of freezing 
weather, western Oregon is beginning to get 
back to normal, with the snow slowly dis- 
appearing under a light warm rain. But it 
will be March 1 at the earliest before loggers, 
in most instances idle since the Christmas 
holiday shutdown, can resume operations ef- 
fectively. 

In the meantime sawmills have to get along 
as best they can with whatever logs supply 
they had on hand. Some were fairly well 
stocked when the unusual weather came on, 
and have suffered comparatively little from 
lack of raw material, but others have not 
been so fortunate. Practically all the small 
mills in the hills are under snow and shut 
down completely, with very little stock on 
hand, and it is said that at the larger mill): 
stocks are below average, by reason of their 
inability to obtain logs. 

While demand is rather light because con- 
suming sections are also in the grip of winter, 
it is also difficult to place orders. The weather 
has made shipping difficult for the last three 
weeks, and many wholesalers here have their 
files well filled with orders to be rushed as 
soon as conditions become more favorable. 
There will be a good movement of lumber by 
rail in the very near future. 

As a result of the heavy snows and cold 
weather, crop prospects throughout the Pacific 
Northwest are considered exceptionally good, 

The foreign demand for fir lumber seems 
about normal and water shipping in general 
is active. 

A. J. Leigh, who for the last year has been 
in charge of the rail department of the Wil- 
liam C. Krafve Lumber Co., organized the 
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Leigh Lumber Co., of which he is sole owner, 
and began business, with offices in the Porter 
Building, on the fifteenth. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Krafve Lumber Co., Mr. 
Leigh was rail sales manager for the Beaver 
Lumber Co., up to the time of its merger with 
Clark & Wilson. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 18.—The smaller mills are hard hit by 
the weather, as putting out well manufac- 
tured and dry lumber is extremely difficult, 
and even the large, best equipped mills are 
having trouble in shipping. Bayous are full 
of water, and the Red River has been high 
for some time, making drainage almost impos- 
sible, so logging operations of all mills are 
seriously handicapped. The weather has its 
principal effect on production, but incidentally 
affects buying and selling, as the mills are 
cautious about taking orders when obstacles 
are in the way of getting them out promptly. 
Demand, however, is being interfered with by 
severe weather in the northern consuming sec- 
tions, though a nice volume of business is 
coming from Oklahoma and Texas. Rush 
orders are coming in by wire, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find a mill that has not 
already got plenty of orders, most of which 
would have gone forward a week or two ago 
if the weather had been normal. Prices show 
little or no changes, for the mills are not in- 
clined to run prices up, realizing that good 
weather would mean a rush of shipments, as 
well as need for more orders. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Feb. 16.—Weather conditions have improved 
considerably, and most mills are now operat- 
ing. Very little new business is being booked, 
as mills are far behind with their orders, and 
a scarcity of logs prevails. The Japanese mar- 
ket, which has been very quiet, has shown 
considerable activity during the last few days, 
because of a softening in freight rates, at 
present very weak. Timber business for 
water shipment to the St. Lawrence River is 
now being placed, and every indication points 
to an increased volume in this market during 
the coming year. China is also showing in- 
creased activity. The West Indies market, 
which has been more or less quiet for the last 
two or three months, is now beginning to 
revive. The Australian market is quiet just 
now owing to labor troubles. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 18.—Prices of pine continue firm and 
the demand is good. Several items seem very 
much stronger than in some time, especially 
6-inch centermatched and §8-inch shiplap, in 
both Nos. 2 and 3. Good business continues 
to come in from the retail yards. The ex- 
port market is very strong. Although bad 
weather has prevailed in Europe, the demand 
has been very good, and large orders have 
been placed for shipment during March. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 18.—Pine manufacturers have been 
holding most of their prices to list, as bad 
weather has limited their output. Small mills 
have been able to run only about halftime. 
Dry stocks of yard items are scarce, and most 
dimension orders accepted recently have been 
for green stock. There is a limited supply of 
shed stock, but some mills have found it 
necessary to refuse to sell items other than 
those listed in their stock sheets. Available 
shed stocks run largely to 1x3-inch low grade 
flooring, No. 1 and better kiln dried finish, 
rough and surfaced, and some patterns of sid- 
ing. Contractors in Birmingham have been 
doing a lot of figuring on jobs, but the results 
have been disappointing to both them and the 
retailers. Most of the retailers are sticking 
to list prices, as they need better returns in 
order to meet recent advances in mill quota- 
tions. The occasional transit car is, however, 
a disturbing element, as distressed cars of 
“peckerwood” dimension can be bought at $2 
to $6 less than f. o. b. mill prices quoted by 
larger producers. Oak flooring prices have 
stiffened considerably, and offers of business 
at lower than current list are usually refused. 
Demand for industrial building material has 
been slow, because bad weather prevents out- 
side work. Industrial crating, box and block 
stock are in fair demand, and business in cut- 
to-length material is growing. 
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Yaeee there’s a will, there’s a way. ¥ 
And this holds good with regard to Bag 
ladder sales as well as anything else. 


We know that the dealer who wants 
ladder sales can solve his problem by stock- ) 
ing Babcock Spruce Ladders. Strong and 
light they sell on sight. Remember you 
can’t judge Babcock Air Dried Spruce 
Ladders by other ladders you have sold. 





Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 1 | 


The W.W. BABCOCK CO. [: 


BATH, NY. : 
Way 




















PRODUCTS 
OF THE 
FOREST 
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RosE LAND, 
Clover Garden, 
the Montmartre, 
Chin Lee’s, — 
these and a hun- 
dred other dance 
palaces along 
Broadway are 
packed every 
night; telling evi- 
dence of the importance of Dance 
Land in modern American life. 


Like so many other features of our civilization, 
Dance Land is a direct product of the forests, its 
smooth and polished floors reminding thou- 
sands that we can’t get along without wood. 


This is written to remind lumbermen USA. 
that hundreds of experienced saw filers Providence Factory 
would not get along without Nich- NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


olson and Black Diamond Saw Files. _ 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. iicicissia recon 


Providence, R. I., U.S.A. G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

— oe except the heading can be ad- 

t 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















Wanted—Employees 


CONTACT IS DESIRED WITH A MAN 


Thoroughly capable of assuming full charge of a 
spoke and handle factory to be located where sec- 
ond growth hickory is plentiful and labor cheap. 
The man we are looking for is familiar with this 
biisiness from the log to the market, and, if he 
proves satisfactory, will be given a liberal interest 
in the business All replies will be treated in 
strict. confidence. __ = ee anti 
Address ‘“‘G. 103," care American Lumberman. 























WANTED—SAW MILL MANAGER 


Who can handle a Lane Mill.- Must be capable 
of planing the stock after it has air dried. Eastern 
man preferred. 

Address “G. 105," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ESTIMATOR 


Man familiar with Chicago territory who is com- 
petent to list and price all classes of special and 
stock millwork. Give references and salary re- 
quired. Do not apply unless you can qualify. 
Address “‘G. 117,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: FOUR FIRST CLASS 


Retail lumber yard managers. Must be thoroughly 
experienced, competent and reliable, sure business 
getters, for Alberta and Saskatchewan points. 
Write giving full particulars and salary expected 
to THE IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY, LIM- 
ITED, Box No. 366, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





WANTED LIVE ENERGETIC MAN 


For country retail yard in Michigan. 
Address “G. 120,” care American Lumberman. 





YARD FOREMAN AND LUMBER INSPECTORS 


Familiar with northern and southern hardwood, 
also national inspection rules. State age, experi- 
ence, and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “G. 122,” care American Lumberman. 





Wanted—Employees 








Wanted—Employment 




















WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


For town of 1000 people in Central Illinois, State 
experience and references. 
Address “F. 102,” care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 





a Give age, experience, references in first 
etter. 
Address “F, 103,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Experienced detailer and biller for modern special 

millwork plant near Chicago. State age, where 

previously employed, and salary expected. 
Address *‘F. 104,” care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For line yard in good County seat town in West- 
ern South Dakota. Must be able to take charge 
during manager’s absence. Good opportunity for 
capable man to advance. In first letter give age, 
experience, salary expected, and references. 
Address “F. 108," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 


Sash, Door, Millwork Representatives for Colum- 
bus, Ohio branch of.large institution; Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio .territories. Combination salary 
and bonus-arrangement. Reply HUTTIG SASH & 
DOOR COMPANY, St. Louis. 


LUMBERMAN HAVING EXECUTIVE AND 


Experienced selling ability who now specializes in 
meeting industrial specifications in Flask, Pattern 
and special items will find opening of branch office 
in East or middle West with large wholesale organ- 
ization backed by finest mill connections highly re- 
munerative in salary and unlimited opportunities. 
Replies held strictly confidential. 
Address “D. 107,’ care American Lumberman 


LARGE MIDDLE WEST MANUFACTURER 
Of Millwork wants salesman capable of listing and 
figuring special plan jobs. Must be acquainted with 
trade at Milwaukee, Wisc. Give experience. 

Address “D. 115,’ care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
































“Wan anted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 


Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Western Michigan territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “‘C. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced oak flooring, hardwood lumber and 
trim salesman for northern Indiana and western 
Michigan. Prefer young man now living in this 
section. A good job with manufacturer. 

Address “G, 119,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED SALESMAN 


To figure and close remodeling prospects on time 
payment plan. Active leads furnished. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Want a first class man 
and accurate estimator. 

Address “A, 110,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO SALESMEN 


For Michigan and Northern Ohio. Prefer men 
acquainted with the_ trade. Must be able to 
produce results quickly. Write, giving full in- 
formation regarding your experience, past connec- 
tions, references, salary wanted, and when serv- 
ices will be available. 

BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Michigan. 











‘Stephenson Ave., 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 


Sawyer, right or left hand. A-1_ references. 
HARRISON SHAW, L’Anse, Mich. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER 


Twelve years’ experience as logging superintendent 
and plant manager. Technical education also 
familiar with saw mill engineering and construc- 
tion. References. 

Address “G. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 








MANAGER OF RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Wants position. Knows the lumber business from 
A to Z Over 20 years’ experience. Good record. 
What have you? 

Address “F. 125,"" care American Lumberman. 





MASTER MECHANIC 


Thoroughly competent and reliable, one who is well 
up on the most efficient methods of productions. 
Wants to make connections with a first class com- 
pany on the Pacific coast, having been experienced 
in their methods of lumbering. Can come on short 
notice. 

Address “F. 128,” care American Lumber1nin. 





WANTED: POSITION AS 


Hardwood Inspector or Yard Foreman, 24 years’ 

experience: gvod reference. Can take job at once. 

Well experienced in bill oak and railroad material. 
L. V. MOOK, 

2816 Euclid Ave. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN OR OFFICE MAN 
Wanted with geod reliable hardwood mill or pro- 
gressive wholesaler. Ten years experience—five 
years in sales department of leading wholesale 
yard—four years as manager of wholesale office 
until company was liquidated. Now employed as 
salesman by manufacturer. Available March 1. 
Can furnish best references. 

Address “G. 125,’’" care American Lumberman. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








A-1 LEFT HAND SAWYER WANTS A JOB 


12 or 14-inch ee preferred. Fast and good grader. 
Address “G, 124,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS 
Circular sawyer; 14 years experience. Left hand 
mill. Please state wages. JOHN HOFFMAN, 800 
Escanaba, Mich. 


EXECUTIVE 


About to complete liquidation of company desires 
new connection. Experienced in timber and land 
matters, logging, manufacturing, selling. Will be 
glad to receive inquiries. Address “‘C. 116,” care 
American Lumberman. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


Four yéars’ experience as Secretary to General Sales 

Manager large mill; also railroad experience. Avail- 

able February 1; will go anywhere. A-1 references. 
Address “D. 103,” care American Lumberman. 


UP TO NOW! BAND SAW FILER 


State what you have and wages. 
Address “‘D. 114,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND TREATING MAN 


Desires position with Lumber or Wood Preserving 
Co. References furnished. Address BOX 131, 
Petersburg, W. Va. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in hardwoods, longleaf and shortleaf 
pine, hills and swamps with all their problems; 
timber estimator; railroad superintendent of short 
line chartered railroad. Have logged important 
operations. Keeping the mills operating. 

J. M. VERNON, Brownville, Ala. 


























Wanted—Employment 




















WANTED-—BY LARGE HORTA 
WHOLESALER 


Man to take chargeof branch Southern office. Must 
have selling and buying experience and be in good 
standing with trade. Record must bear closest 
sérutiny. State past experience. Must be energetic 
anid show results. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address ‘“‘F. 114,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Illinois yard, town of twenty thousand, wants as- 
sistant to owner. Duties Pay executive, partly 
selling: complete charge of yard. Man must have 
had some retail experience, must have pleasing 
personality, not afraid of work. State age, experi- 
ence, salary wanted in first letter. 

Address “F. 113,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LIVE ENERGETIC MAN 


for country retail yard in Wisconsin. 
Address “G. 121,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SAW FILER 

For planing mill in Chicago. 
taking care of knives also. 

ress “F. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


Man capable of 








SPECIAL MILL WORK EXECUTIVE 


Possessing intimate knowledge wholesale sash doors 
and millwork, glass, builders’ hardware etc. desires 
to make change by March ist. Experienced and 
capable buyer and sales manager with broad ac- 
quaintance in South. Nominal salary acceptable 
until ability to get results and show profit is estab- 
lished. Let’s talk it over. 
Address ‘“‘G. 126," care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Working on Road. I want connection with re- 
liable concern. Best references. Would consider 


good yard. 
BOX 111, Eupora, Miss. 





SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED LARGE 


Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mill wishes to make 
change. Married, age 35, experienced and com- 
petent to act as General Manager medium sized 
plant or Sales Manager large mill. Either Calif. 
White or Pondosa Pine. Or position buying for 
Eastern wholesaler or managing Pine Department 
Western — Good acquaintance both 
mills and trad 
Address ‘'G. 1i4, ” care American Lumberman. 





LIVE WIRE WISHES POSITION AS 
Yard Manager 


Five years’ experience, college education, working 
knowledge of blueprints; references. 
Address “D. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM SOMEONE 


Wanting competent hardwood lumber inspector, or 
yard foreman. Age 27, married, have inspected 
since’ 15, 2 years’ experience in southern hardwoods. 
Can give Al reference. Nothing but permanent posi- 
tion considered. 

Address “‘D. 109,” care American Lumberman. 








EMPLOYERS | 
WANT HELP 


There are many employers looking for employees. 
To get in touch with them you should advertise in 
the Wanted department. Classified ads will do it. 





THIS ADVERTISER 
WANTED HEL? 


Extract from letter received: 
“We will not want to continue our ads ‘S, 119’ 
and ‘S. 120." We have heard from everybody in 
the country now from Kansas to Quebec.” 


SEND YOUR _ ADVERTISEMENT 
AT ONCE 





To the Want Ad section of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 
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